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WORK IN AMERICA: IMPLICATIONS FOR 
FAMILIES 



THURSDAY, APRIL 17, 1986 

_ House op Represrntatives, 

Select Committee on Children, Youth, and Famiues, 

Washington, DC. 

oiT?®T>^^?^* committee met, pursuant to call, at 9 a.m., in room 
2118, Rayburn House Office Building, Hon. George MUler (chair- 
man or the select committee) presiding. 

Members present: Representatives Miller, Schroeder, Boggs. 

e^^ic^^' Sikorski, Wheat, Evans, Coats, and Johnson. 

Staff present: Judy Weiss, professional staff; Anthony Jackson, 
profession^ st^; Mark Souder, minority director; Anne Wynne 
professional staff; and Joan Godley, committee clerk 

CMrman Miller. The Select Committee on Children, Youth, 
and Families will come to order. 

Today the select committee will examine another issue of critical 
rmportance to the well-being of the American family: the balancing 
of work and family life. w<»xaiii,ine 

Today we will look at what work means to famUies, to their eco- 
nomic security as well as their emotional well-being. 

ITie relationship between work and family is changing. 

There has been a dramatic increase in the number of workers 
v^o are parents of young children, while the jobs, income and ben- 
efits available are much different than in previous generations. 
Families are havmg to a^ust. Unfortunately, our policies and insti- 
tutions have not always kept pace with the changes in family 
structure and m the workplace. ^ 

Ab a result, many families fmd they must now choose between 
adequate income and adequate involvement. 

Not long ago, the norm was for father to bring home the bacon 
and mother to cook it. Today, married mothers are one of the fast- 
'sstgtovnng segments of today's work force. 

Today, the two-parent, two-earner family has become the most 
common family type in this country. Today, a wife's contribution to 
tamily income is what keeps many of the famUies in the middle 
class, above the poverty line. Today, more than 16 percent of all 
tamilics are headed bv single women. Many of these famUies are 
iinpovenshed, although two-thirds of these single women are in the 
labor force. 

In the case of low-income famUies, payments for child care, 
transportation and health insurance often take so much of their 

(1) 
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paycheck that public assistance appears to be a more attractive 
option. 

Today, many people work full time and still earn poverty level 
wages. If our public and private policies do not adjust to these facts 
of fife, the health and stability of our families will suffer. 

We have gathered leading scholars and researchers for this hear- 
ing. We will learn about the programs designed to provide the edu- 
cation and training some parents and young people need to get 
back into the work force and stay there. And, as is our tradition, 
we will also hear from working parents. 

Toda/s economy is more competitive and complex than ever. 
Today's families, and tomorrow's families must prosper in that con- 
text if we are to prosper at all. 

Work and families are not issues very often investigated togeth- 
er. But, in fact, they are inseparable, and our obligation, as policy- 
makers and as a committee, is to take a veiy hard look, a realistic 
look at them. Today's hearing is a first step in that direction. 

[Opening statement of Congressman George Miller follows:] 

Opening Statement of Hon. George Miller, a Representative in Congress From 
THE State op California and Chairman, Select CoMMrmE on Children, 
Youth, and Families 

Today the Select Committee will examine another issue of critical importance to 
the well*being of the American family: balancing work and family life. 

Meaningfm, remunerative work has always been central to family prosperity. 
Today we will look at what work means to families, to their economic security, as 
well as their emotional well*being. 

This is a 'myect of special relevance to this committee, which has been charged 
by Congress to look at trends and conditions among our families, and the children 
who live in them. 

The relationship between work and family is changing. 

Because there has been a dramatic increase in iSie number of workers who are 
parents of young children, and because tiie jobs, income and benefits available are 
much different than in previous generations, families are having to adjust. Unfortu- 
nately, our policies and mstitutions have not always kept pace. 

As a result, many families find they must now choose between adequate income 
and adequate involvement. 

Not long ago, the norm was for father to bring home the bacon and mother to 
cook it. Today, married mothers are one of the fastest growing segments of today's 
work force. 

Today, a two-parent, two^amer family has become the most common family type 
Li this country. 

Today, a wife's contribution to family income is what keeps many families in the 
middle class, above the poverty line. 

Today, more than 16 percent of all families are headed by single women, many of 
whose families live in poverty, although two-thirds of these women are in the labor 
force. 

Todai^, for low-income families, payments for child care, transportation, and 
health insurance often take so mucn of their paycheck that public assistance ap- 
pears to be a more attractive option. 

Today, many people work full time and still earn poverty level wages. 

If our public ana private policies do not adjust to these facts of life, the health 
and stability of our families will suffer. 

This morning we will reviev/ the changes that have taken place in family compo- 
sition, the economy, and the work force. We will see how first men and single 
women, and increasingly married mothers, have moved into the paid labor force. 

We will hear from leading scholars and researchers. We will learn about pro- 
grams designed to provide the education and training some parents and young 
people need to get back into the work force and stay there. And, as is our tradition, 
we win albo hear from wurkliig parents. 

Toda/s economy is more competitive and complex than ever. Today's families, 
and tomorrow's families, must prosper in that context, if they are to prosper at all. 
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Work and family are not issues very often investigated together. But in fact they 
oW»gat'on. as policymakers and as a committee, is to take 
a wry.hard. realistic look at them. Today's hearing is a good first step in that direc- 



"WoBK IN Amemca: Impmcations for Famiues," a Factf Sheet 

A CTRONG COMMITMENT TO WORK IN AMERICA 

More people are employed in the U.S. than ever before. In 1985. there were over 
115.5 mUhon people in the cmhan labor force. That dumber is expected to increase 

n^lvioL'^TJ^^^- ^"^1^ K'o^h will bTamong womt^ 

^ olt percent will be among blacks. (BIS, Hayghe, 4/86.) 

ovS fhp nao-J^^' fo«:e participation rates for white, black, and Hispanic adults 
fftLS. HaX. 4/86.r" ^ ' ^^'^ P^'"^"*' "Respectively. 

In 1984. 62.9 percent of families living below the poverty line had at least some 
members who worked every week of the year. One^uarter of those familiM had at 

Ki?s^^t^§s^a.Ta^"" °^ - 

In 1985, 8.3 million adults over age 16 (7.2 percent) were unemployed. 6.2 percent 
of white adults, 105 percent of Hisoanic adults, and 15.1 percent of black adults 
were unemployed. (BUS, Hayghe, 4/86.) ^ ^ 

LABOR MARKET SHIFTING 

In 1900, 38.1 percent of the labor force worked in agriculture, 24.1 percent in serv- 
i^-producmg mdustnes, and 37.8 percent in goods-producing industries. Bv 1970 

on^/lSir rPJ-^. ^"*r^*' ^^'^ P^;^*' 39.8 ^rcentTfesSety By 978 
only 3 percent of the labor force were farmers. (GalensSn and SmithT 19780 
.]^«^^^ 19^9-84, more than 11 million workers lost employment due to plant 
Z ^1^*^°^' production shifts or elimination of a position. The manufac 
il^^l^^""^ lost about 1.8 mUIion employees since itri979 high, and h^ 
^'^SJ? P^* y^ar. (Bluestone, 6/85; Norwood, 1986.) 

Employment in services-producing industries has grown dramatically-from 31 

Nearly 7 out of every 10 jobs created since November 1982 were in the service- 
3."^; 7/85!'BLSr*198w''' ' °' ^""^ ^"-^ ^''^^'^ - 

MORE PARENTS IN LABOR FORCE/mORE TWO-EAKNER FAMIUES 

In 57 percent of all families with children under the age of 18. either the only 
parent present, or both parents, are employed. (BLS. 2/86.) 

wo?&"!(Bl^^ft ""^"^ •'^^^ 
iJl i^o^iowT^ii^ (55 percent) of married mothers of children under age six will 

£^ YouK^idKliel^lir """" °" C'^'l- 

(cSS 198W"* ^^'^ °* °n« c'^'l'l while employed. 

MORE MOTHERS WORKING FULL TIME 

iQS^^si'S^tnfj;? n^^r^"'^ '{?■ °PP«>''iTtely 70 percent worked full time. In 
in?i 7q J^ f r«^'°''^-'^°''^'i^ mothers. 69 percent of white working mothers. 
me] of Hispanic working mothers worked full time. (BLS. 9/85; Hayghe. 

In 1985. among employed mothers with children under age three. 65 percent of all 
mothers m that category. 81 percent of l.'ack mothers. an776.3 percent of Hispanic 
mothers worked full time. (Hayghe. 4/86.) t^^^^^" ui nispamc 

MEDIAN FAMILY INCOME DECUNING. WHILE COST OF RAISING CHIWRRN SIGNIFICANT 

"Between 1947^73, the "tmITi^ families increa3ed nearly 4 

percent above mflation annually. Between 1974-84. a similar family experienced an 
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actual decline in their real income. In 1984, median family income (in 1984 dollars) 
yas $26,433, below its 1973 high point ($28,167). (JEC; The Urban Institute, 12/85.) 

Between 1967 and 1984, the earnings of all female heads of households increased, 
but their family incomes declined. In each case, the increased earnings were more 
than offset by declLies in cash transfers and in earnings of other household mem- 
bers. (Danziger and Crottschalk, JEC, 11/85.) 

If the personal exemption, the primary means through which the tax code adjusts 
for family size, had be^n indexed for inflation it would be worth over ^,600. It is 
currently $1,040. (Select Committee on Children, Youth, and Families, 1985.) 

The typical American family with two children, medium socioeconomic status, in 
which the wife works part time, is likely to spend $82,400 to rear one child from 
birth to age 18. (Espenshade, The Urban Institute, 1984.) 

Comprehensive budgets for full time undergraduate students enrolled for the 
1985^6 academic year are estimated to be $5,294 at public institutions and $10,476 
at independent institutions. (The American Council on Education, 1/86.) 

mCOME DECLINES PARTICULATXY SEVERE FOB FAMIUES wrTH CHILDREN 

Between 1979 atid 1984, average family income for the poorest fifth of all families 
with children plunged 23.8 percent, adjusting for inflation. In addition, the average 
income of the next-to-poorest fifth of families with children dropped 14 percent, 
while the average income of the middle fifth of these families fell 10.5 percent. Only 
one group of families with children came out ahead— those in the wealthiest fifth. 
(JEC; Center on Budget and Polipy Priorities, 11/85.) 

The gap between upper and lower income families with children is now wider 
than at any time since 1947. (Danziger and Gottschalk for the JEC, 11/85.) 

WIVES CONTRIBUTION TO FAMILY INCOME INCREASES, HELPS KEEP FAMIUES OUT OF 

POVERTY 

Between 1967 and 1984, wives' contribution to family income increased from 10.6 
to 18.0 percent for white families with chdldren, from 19.4 to 31.1 percent for black 
families with children and from 14.4 to 19.4 percent for Hispanic families with chil- 
dren. On the average, in 1984 the earnings of two-parent families were 23.4 percent 
higher than they would have been had wives not worked and had all other income 
sources remained at their 1984 levels. (Danziger and Gottschalk, JEC, 11/85.) 

Jn 1984, poverty was 35 percent lower than it would have been had wives not 
worked. For black two-parent families, in particular, a m^jor portion of the decline 
in poverty— from 31.3 percent in 1967 to 19.3 percent in 1984— is associated with in- 
creased earnings of wives. (Danziger and Gottschalk, JEC, 11/85.) 

PARENTS CONCERNED ABOUT WORK AND FAMILY POLICIES 

Forty-six percent of women with children under age two who were surveyed, and 
23 percent of the male counterparts, said child care concerns would influence the 
decision on whether to accept a promotion. (BNA, 1/86.) 

Twenty-six percent of all mothers and 45 percent of single mothers with children 
under five, and 36 percent of mothers in families with incomes less than $15,000, 
who were not working, said they would work if affordable child care were available. 
(Census Bureau, 1982.) 

In a study by Boston University reported in late 1985, the stress of balancing 
work and family responsibilities was found to be the most significant factor contrib- 
uting to depression among employees. More than one-third of b1\ employees in the 
study reported significant difficulties with managing family responsibilities. (Work 
and Family: A Changing Dynamic, BNA, 1986.) 

Chairman Miller Our first witness will be Dr. Janet Norwood, 
Commissioner, Bureau of Labor Statistics, U.S. Department of 
Labor. 

Dr. Norwood, welcome to the committee. We appreciate your 
taking the time to come and to speak with us. 

Your prepared statement will be put in the record in its entirety. 
You can summarize in the manner you are most comfortable. 



STATEMENT OF JANET L. NORWOOD, PH.D*, COMMISSIONER, 
BUREAU OP LABOR STATISTICS, U.S. DEPARTMENT OF LABOR 

Ms. Norwood. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. It is always a pleasure 
to discuss some of our data. I am happy to be here today. 

We have really seen extraordinary change over the last two dec- 
ades. In many ways I think the family has served as a focal point 
of that change. 

We have had a tremendous job expansion in the economy, and 
more and more women have left their homes to go into the paid 
labor force. Increasingly, I believe Americans are planning life- 
styles and their living standards upon the assumption that wives as 
well as husbands will contribute to family income. 

At the same time that is going on, a really huge restructuring of 
industxy is underway. We are seeing employment declines in goods- 
producing industries, like steel and apparel manufacturing, but 
jobs increasing in industries that provide services. 

Manufacturing employment today is about 1.8 million below its 
1979 high. It has shown no net growth over the past year. The 
economy has more than recovered from the 1981-82 recession, but 
manufacturing jobs have recovered less than 60 percent of the jobs 
lost in that downturn. 

But there is much more to this story in manufacturing than the 
number of jobs. Except for cyclical movements, overall employment 
in this industry has held about steady for nearly 20 years. And 
while, we have lost high-payuig jobs in several key manufacturing 
industries, we have also lost low-paying jobs in such industries as 
apparel, textiles, tobacco and shoes. It should also be noted that 
substantial future employment growth is projected for such manu- 
facturing industries as of^ce and computer machines, medical in- 
struments, and communications equipment. 

The miracle, of course, in terms of jobs, has been in the service- 
producing sector.. Nearly 3 million jobs have been added to this 
sector in the past year alone. Moreover, we project that that 
growth will continue. 

There has been some concern about the quality of jobs in the 
service-producing sector. But the sector is so diverse that the jobs 
cannot be categorized as either high- or low-wage. 

For example, 80 percent of the country's professional and mana- 
gericd workers are employed in the sector. It is the home of such 
low-paying jobs as in fast-food restaurants and nursing homes, but 
it is also the home of high-paying jobs like computer services, legal 
services, and advertising. 

As I indicated before, these labor market changes often affect the 
family. Only a small portion of the labor force lives alone or with 
persons who are not relatives. Some 70 percent of the labor force is 
made up of persons who live in married-couple families. In addi- 
tion, there has been a marked increase in the number of families 
maintained by women on their own. 

Currently one-tenth of the labor force lives in such families, in- 
^cluding,the-Women themselves, theuLolder children, and^ other rela- 
tives. Another 3 percent of the labor force consists of unmarried 
men and their families. 
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With an increase in the number of families maintained by 
women, and the growing labor force participation of wives, hus- 
bands are no longer the sole support of most of the Nation's fami- 
lies, ^ore than half of all husband-wife families now have two 
adult earners, with the wife's income making a substantial contri- 
bution to her family's well-being. 

The average working wife contributes 28 percent of her family's 
annual income. And for wives who have year rounu full time jobs, 
the average contribution 40 percent. And nearly half of all work- 
ing wives do work full time the year round. 

I might point out, Mr. Chairman, since we seem to see continual- 
ly in the media discussions of the average family defined as the 
husband supporting a nonworking wife, and exactly two children, 
that this pattern represents a very, very small proportion of the 
families in. this country. 

One important development that flows from these changes is the 
fact that increasing numbers of the Nation's children have working 
mothers. Record nimibers of women are working, even when they 
have children not yet old enough to attend school. 

In 1985, 54 percent of all mothers with children under 6 years of 
age were in the labor force. It is even more astonishing to recognize 
that nearly half of all married mcchers with infant children, those 
under a year, were working, or looking for work. In addition, 
nearly 70 percent of the mothers whose youngest child is between 
the age of 6 and 13, are in the labor force. 

Now, when you look at it from the other side, from the point of 
view of the children, there are 9.5 million children under the age of 
6, and 15 million who are 6 to 13 years of age who had a mother in 
the labor force last year. And most of these mothers worked full 
time. In fact, almost 3 out of every 4 employed mothers of school- 
aged children, and more than 2 out of 3 employed mothers of pre- 
schoolers worked full time. 

A study done a few years ago on the child care arrangements 
used by some 5 million women between the ages of 18 and 44, 
showed that most children were taken care of in their own homes, 
or in someone else's home. Only 16 percent used a group care 
center. 

Clearly, the availability of child care is of particular relevance 
for people maintaining families on their own. Today, over 10 mil- 
lion families are maintained by women who are divorced, separat- 
ed, never married, or widowed. About three-fifths of these women 
are parents with children under 18 in their home. 

When their youngest child is school age, three-fourths of these 
single parents are in the labor force. When they have preschoolers, 
over half are in the labor force. 

Once in the labor market, however, the female single parent is 
often plagued by educational deficiencies, high unemplojrment, and 
low earnings. The economic status of these families is well below 
that of the majority of American families. 

When she is employed, the typical woman maintaining a family 
on-her own is-likely to be working full time, be at a generally low- 
paying, and comparatively low-skilled job. Last year, the median 
earnings for women maintaining families who are working full 
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time on wage and salary jobs were $278 a week, close to what wives 
earned, but considerably below the median for husbands. 

Only one-third of the women maintaining families had another 
wage-earner in the family. In contrast, 60 percent of all married- 
couple families were in the multiple-earner category. The conse- 
quence of all this is that about one in every three American fami- 
lies maintained by women, was living in povertv. 

While a smaller proportion of married-couple families face seri- 
ous labor-market problems, I certainly do not want to leave the im- 
pression that .they are all immune from these difficulties. 
Multiworkei- families are more likely to have the cushioning effect 
of another worker when unemployment hits. .But it is also true 
that to a certain extent un^mplojTnent tends to run in families. 

Persons with a high level of educational attainment often marry 
each other, as 4o persons with more limited labor market skills. 
Even more important, wheto high unemployment hits a specific ge- 
ographic area it can affect Inore than one family member. 

The unemployment rate for persons with unemployed spouses 
runs more than three tmies the rate for persons with employed 
spouses. Thus, in 1985, thQ unemployment rate for wives with un- 
employed husbands was 17 percent compared with 4.8 percent for 
wives whose husbands wer^ working. 

While the number of m4rried couples who are both unemployed 
is quite small— it averagedless than 200,000 in 1985— the impact of 
multiple imemployment on their financial well-being is really quite 
large. 

At BLS we do some projeictions of the future. We expect the labor 
force as a whole to grow niore slowly over the next decade than it 
has in the past. But we d6 expect ati increase, an increase which 
will not be concentrated ainong young workers, because our baby- 
boom generation is largely well established in the labor force. 
Nearly three-quarters of the 1995 labor force is projected co be m 
the prime working ages of 2S to 54. Nearly 70 percent of women in 
that age group are now in: the labo^ force, and by 1995 we expect 
that figure to increase. In fact, we anticipate that about two-thirds 
of the increase in the laboi* force in the next decade will come from 
women. 

We also have a rather] interesting set of data at the Bureau 
which looks at worklife estimates for individuals. These data show 
that women bc^rn in 1970 could expect to spend 22 years in the 
labor force; 10 years later in 1980, the expected worklife for female 
infants was nearly 30 yeaife, or 38 percent of total life expectancy. 
Women who would complete 3 or more years of college could 
expect to spend on average 45 percent of their lives in the labor 
force. While men still have longer worklife expectancy, the gap has 
been narrowing, as increases in life expectancy for men have been 
generally allocated to nonmarket activities. 

Mr. Chairman, I think the data show quite clearly that women 
are in the labor force to stay. That as we move forward into the 
1990's, they will be a larger proportion of the work force than they 
were before. And we know, also, that most families in the United 
States will have women as well as men helping to support them. 
And that most children now have working mothers and they will 
continue to do so. 
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I would be* glad to try to ari.^"*ver any questions you may have. 
[The prepai'ed statement of Janet Norwood ToUows:] 

PWKPAz?K0 Statement op Dr. Janet L. Norwood, Commissioner, Bureau of Labor 

Statistics 

Mr. Channan and members of the committee, I appreciate the opportunity to be 
here today to discuss with you some issues relating to work and the family. 

Over the i^ast 20 years, our country has seen extraordinary social and *iconomic 
change. In man^ ways, the family has served 88 a focal point of that change. The 
number of jobs m the 6oonom>[ has expanded, and more and more women have left 
their homes to go into the paid labor force. Increasingly, Americans are planning 
their life styles and living standards on the assumption that wives as well as hus* 
bands will contribute to family income. 

At the same time, a huge restructuring of industry is under wj^. Employment is 
declining in such goods-producing industries as steel and apparel manufacturing, 
but increasing in industries that provide services, like health care, business services, 
and merchandising. It. is important to understand these trends if we are to under- 
stand what is happening to our economy— and our lives. 

Manufacturing employment today is about 1.8 million below its 1979 liigh, and it 
has shown no net growth over the past year. While the economy has more than re- 
covered from the 1981-82 recession, manufacturing industries have recovered less 
than €0 percent of the jobs lost in that downturn. Some of these manufacturing in- 
dustries may face a troubled future, and some of the factory workers displaced from 
their jobs may need retraining before they can move into other industries. 

But tiiere is more to the story in manufacturing. Except for cyclical movements, 
overall employment in this industry has held about steady for nearly 20 years. In 
contrast, manufactrring jobs in most European countries fell in absolute as well as 
I'elative terms. Anc. <vhile we have lost high-paying jobs in several key manufactui^ 
ing industries, we have also lost low-paying jobs in apparel, textiles and shoe pro- 
duction. It should also be noted that substantial future employment growth is pro- 
jected for such manufacturing industries as office and computer machines, medical 
instruments and supplies, and communications equipment. 

The employment miracle, of course, has been in the service-producing sector. 
Nearly 8 million jobs have been ?-1ded to this sector in the past year alone. More- 
over, BLS projects that 90 percent of the job increase in the next decade will take 
place in Oio service sector. Among the specific industries projected to add the larg- 
est number of jobs are eating and drinking places, computer and data processing 
services, educational services, personnel supply services, and health services. 

There has been some concern about the quality of jobs in the service producing 
sector. In fact, the sectoi is so diverse that the jobs cannot be cat^orized as either 
high-wage or low-wage. For example, 80 percent of the country's professional and 
managerial workers are employed in the sector. While there are low-paid positions 
in fast-food restaurants and nunsing homes, there are also high-pa^.g jobs in com- 
putt;i ^rvices, legal services, and advertising. Those employed in msurance, whole- 
sale trade and auto repair tend to have near^verage earnings. Thus, the shift to 
services does not mean we are becoming a Nation of hamburger makers. Many serv- 
ice sector jobs are neither low-paid nor dead-end. In fact, the BLS Employment Cost 
Index shows that in recent years, workers in the service industry jobs have had 
larger increases in compensation (wages and fringe benefits) than factory workers. 

As I indicated earlier, these labor market changes often affect the family. Only a 
small portion of the labor force lives alone or with persons who are not relatives, 
such as roommates or housemates. Some 70 percent of the labor force is made up of 
persons who live in married-couple families. In addition, there has been a marked 
mcrejse in the number of families maintained by women on their own. Cfurrently, 
one-tenth of the labor force lives in such families, including the women themselves, 
their older children (age ' 6 and over), and other relatives. Another 3 percent of the 
labor force consists of unuarried men and their families. 

With an increase in th ) number of families maintained by women and the grow- 
ing labor force participation of wives, husbands are no longer the icle support of 
most of the Nation's families. More than half of all husband-wife families now have 
two adult earners, with the wife's income making a substantial contribution to her 
family's well-being, "nie average working wife contributes 28 percent of her family's 
annual income; among wives who have yeai>round full-time jobs, the average contri- 
bution is 40 percent And nearly half of all working wives do work full time the 
year round. 
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One important development that flows from these changes, of course, is the fact 
that increasing numbers of the Nation's children have working mothers. Record 
numbers of women are working m the 1980's, even when they have children not yet 
old enough to attend school. 

In 1985, 64 percent of all mothers with children under 6 years of age were in the 
labor force. An even more astonishing fact is that nearly half of all married moth- 
ers with infant children— those 1 year old or less— were working or looking for 
work. In addition, nearly 70 ^rcent of the mothers whose youngest child is between 
the ages of 6 and 13 are also in the labor force. 

Looking at the number of children involved, about 9.5 million under the age of 6 
and 15 million 6 to 13 years of age had a mother in the labor force in 1985. And 
uiost of thege mothers worked full time. In fact, almost three out of every four em- 
ployed mothers of school age children and more than two out of every three em- 
ployed mothers of preschoolers work full time. 

A study done a few years ago on the child care arrangements used by some 5 mil- 
lion women between the ages of 18 and 44 showed that the most popular form of 
care for children under o^je 5 was either in their own homes (32 percent) or in some- 
one else's home (42 percent). Only 16 percent of the mothers used a group care 
center. The remaining 10 percent cared for their child (or children) themselves 
while working. 

Clearly, the availability of child care is of particular relevance for people main- 
taining families on their own. Today, over 10 million families are maintained ^ 
women who are divorced, separated, never married, or widowed. About three-fiftHs 
of these women are parents with children under age 18 in the home. When their 
youngest child is school age (6 to 17 years), three-fourths of these single parents are 
in the labor force; when they have preschoolers (under age 6), over half are in the 
labor force. 

Once in the labor market, however, the female single parent is often plagued by 
educational deficiencies, high unemployment, and low earnings. The economic 
status of these families is we'll below that of the m^'ority of American families. 

When she is employed, the typical woman maintaining a family on her own is 
likely to be working full tiine, but at a generally low-paying and/or comparatively 
low-skilled job. Last year, the median earnings for women maintaining families who 
were working full time on wage and salary jobs were $278 a week, close to what 
wives earned ($285), but considerably below the median for husbands ($455). Only 
one- third of the women maintaining families had another wage earner in the 
family. In contrast, 60 percent of all married-couple families were in the multiple- 
earner category. The consequence of all of this is that, in 1984, about 1 in every 3 
families maintained by women was living in poverty, whereas the poverty rate 
among all other families was 1 in 13. 

While a smaller proportion of married-couple families face serious labor market 
problems, I would nor want to leave the impression that they all are immune from 
these difficulties. Multiworker families are more likely to have the cushioning effect 
of another worker when unemployment hits. But it is also true that to a Certain 
extent unemployment tends to run in families. Persons with a high level of educa- 
tional attainment and good preparation for careers often marry each other, as do 
persons with more limited labor market skills. Even more important, when high un- 
employment hits a specific geographic area, it can affect more than one family 
member. The unemployment rate for persons with unemployed spouses runs more 
than three times the rate for persons with employed spouses. Thus, in 1985, the un- 
emplovment rate for wives with unemployed husbands was 17 percent, compared 
with 4.8 percent for wives with employed husbands. While the number of married 
couples who are both unemployed is small— it averaged less than 200,000 in 1985— 
the impact of multiple unemployment on their financial well-being may be large. 

What will the r;*ture brir^? While we have no crystal ball, BLS does study trends 
and makes projections for some labor force measures. We expect the labor force as a 
whole to grow more slowly over the next decade than it has in the past. Nonethe- 
less, the increase is prelected to be in the neighborhood of 15 million. This advance 
will not be concentrated among young workers, because the baby boom generation is 
largely well established in the labor force and the following generation was consid- 
erably smaller in size. Nor will the growth come from the opposite end of the age 
spectrum, since persons 55 years anof older have been reducing their rates of labor 
force participation as early retirement has become more available. Thus, nearly 
three-quarters of the 1995 labor force is projected to be in the prime working ages 
(25 to 54 years). This compares with two-thirds of the 1985 labor force. Participation 
among men in this age group is expected to edge down slightly during the coming 
decade, but women^s participation is expected to continue to rise. Nearly 70 percent 
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of women in this age group are now in the labor force; by 1995 the figure is expect- 
ed to be near 80 percent. !t seems hard to believe that as recently as 1970 it was 
onlySO percent. 

An interesting set of data that we have developed at BLS looks at worklife esti- 
mates for individuals. These data show that wonjen bom in 1970 could expect to 
spend 22 years in the labor force. Ten years later, the expected worklife for female 
infants was nearly 30 years, or 38 percent of total life expectancy. Women who 
would complete 3 or more years of coU^e could ejcpect to spend on average 15 per- 
cent of their lives in the labor force. While men still have longer worklife expectan- 
cy (39 years or 55 percent), the gap has been narrpwing, as increases in life expect- 
ancy for men have been generally allocated to nonparket activities. 

Chairman Miller. Thank you, Dr. Norwood, for your testimony. 
It is always very enlightening. 

On page 2 of your testimony you mention that manufacturing 
employment today is ah >ut 1.8 million below its 1979 high, and it 
has shown no net growlli over the past year. There is an article 
that is getting some attention in Foreign Affairs by Peter Drucker, 
who suggests that at least in a peace-tine scenario, no growth in 
manufacturing will take place, in fact, tfiere will be a continuation 
of the trend downward. He doesn't say at what rate, but he pre- 
dicts there will be no reversal of the trend in the reduction of blue- 
collar jobs. Is that consistent with whajk you have seen and what 
you expect? 

Ms. Norwood. Well, I think there are a couple of points there. 
One is we need to look at output as well as jobs. Manufacturing 
output has increased despite the lack of job growth. ' 

This means that we have had fairly l^igh productivity growth in 
manufacturing industries. 

The second point is that there is a restructuring, not just by in- 
dustry, going on in this country, but a restructuring by occupation. 
We are losing factory operatives, but gaining managerial and pro- 
fessional workers. ! 

We are gaining jobs in the service^producing sector. A large 
number of those jobs, one in every eigl^t new jobs created during 
the recovery period since the end of 1^982, has b^n in business 
servicjBS. Some of that may well have b^n work that was formerly 
done in the manufacturing industry but it is now being contracted 
out, payroll, for example, legal services, inany of the financial serv- 
ices work that was done before. But I ^hink on balance it is true 
that oyer the next decade there will be a slight increase in manu- 
facturing jobs, but as a proportion of all jobs in this country it is 
quite clear that services is takijag the le^d. 

Chairman Miller. Within the service; sector you mentioned that 
it is a composite of low-paid positions a^d in many instances high- 
paid positions. Where do women seem tq fit in terms of that range? 

Can you tell the committee where wx)men fit into that service 
sector; how many of them; what percentage of them are at the 
high-paid end of the service sector; and what percentage of them 
are at the low-paid end? 

Ms. Norwood. We can certainly supply for the record some infor- 
mation on women's earnings. 

We know, of course, that women have always been concentrated 
in the lower ends of any industry. Womqn have been in the apparel 
and textile industry in much larger proportions than they have 
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been in the steel or automobile industries, and that is a very differ- 
ent pav scale. 

In the service sector, women have been heavily represented in 
retail trade, in restaurants and other eating and drinking places, 
and less so in wholesale trade and some of the financial services. 

On the other hand, there has been a trend, fairly small, but nev- 
ertheless increasing, for women to move into some of those higher 
paying occupations. 

[The information follows:] 

1985 Median Usual Earnings op Full-Time Wage and Salary Workers, by 
Occupation and Sex 

TABLE 5.~MEDIAN WEEKLY EARNINGS OF WAGE AND SALARY WORKERS WHO USUALLY WORK FULL 
TIME BY DETAILED O-DIGIT CENSUS CODE) OCCUPATION AND SEX, ANNUAL AVERAGES, 1985 

[NutDbm in thousands] 



Both sexes 



Occupation 



earnings 



Men 



Number of 
workers 



Median 
ear;^gs 



Women 



Numbefof JJ^ 



Total 

Managefidi and professional specialty occupatiofls 

Executive, administrative, and managerial occu* 

pations 

Le^ '.ofs, chief executives and general 

administrators, [Mi adminislratiwi 

Administrators and officials, paUk adminis- 
tration 

Administrators, protective services 

financial managers 

Persorwl and labor relations managers 

Purchasing managers 

Managers, marketing, advertising, and 

public relations 

Administrators, education and related fields- 
Managers, medicine and health 

Managers, properties and real estate 

Postmasters and mail superTntendents 

Funeral directors 

Managers and administrators, n.e.c 

Management-related occupations 

Accountants and auditors 

Underwriters, and other financial ofii- 

ccrs 

Management analysts 

Person.ie}, training, and labor rela- 
tions specialists 

Purchasing agents and buyers, form 

products 

Buyers, >vhoIesa!e and retail trade, 

except farm products 

Purchasing agents and buyers, n.ac.... 

Bus'oess and promotion agents 

Construction inspectors 

Inspectors and compliance officers, 

exc, construction 

Management relation occupations, 

n.ac 

Professional specialty occupations 

Engineers, architects, and surveyors 

Architects 



77.002 


$343 


45,589 


$406 


31,414 


$277 


19,381 


488, 


11,078 


583 


8,302 


399 


9,328 


497 


5,835 


593 


3,492 


383 


18 


(>) 


14 


(>) 


4 


(>) 


ill 1 
411 


610 


248 


584 


164 


439 


39 


(>) 


32 


{') 


7 


(') 


372 


581 


237 


677 


135 


400 


105 


540 


57 


631 


48 


(') 


101 


676 


78 


714 


23 


(0 


389 


627 


301 


712 


87 


413 


424 


561 


240 


639 


184 


479 


94 


490 


37 


(>) 


57 


469 


190 


366 


116 


410 


74 


323 


32 


(>) 


20 


(M 


12 


(M 


17 


(>) 


16 




1 


(0 


4,302 


512 


2,935 


616 


1,367 


363 


2,834 


450 


1,504 


515 


1.330 


382 


1.064 


458 


592 


519 


472 


383 


561 


468 


282 


556 


278 


397 


78 


583 


53 


693 


25 


(>) 


316 


454 


135 


551 


181 


384 


11 


(>) 


9 




2 


(>) 


1£7 


416 


79 


490 


78 


310 


198 


445 


119 


513 


79 


347 


18 


(>) 


12 


{') 


6 


(0 


38 


(M 


35 


V) 


3 


(>) 


157 


459 


121 


Ml 


35 


(0 


236 


395 


65 


501 


171 


372 


10.053 


481 


5,243 


571 


4,810 


408 


1,678 


649 


1.559 


662 


119 


524 


75 


488 


62 


507 


12 


{') 
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TABLE 5,-MEDIAN WEEKLY EARNINGS OF WAGE AND SALARY WORKERS WHO USUALLY WORK FULL 
TIME BY DETAILED (3-DIGIT CENSUS CODE) OCCUPATION AND SEX, ANNUAL AVERAGES, 1985- 
Continued ^ 

[Kumbefs in Ifjousands) 



B<^ sexes 



Men 



Occupatici 



Humbefof JJ^ 



Number of 
wrXers 



Median 



Kumbcfof JSg; 

earnings 



1,585 

Aerospace engineers 87 

Metallurgical am! materials en* 

gineers 17 

Mining engineers 8 

Petroleum engineers 26 

Chemical engineers 57 

Nuclear engineers 12 

Cr/il engineers 201 

Agricultural engineers 2 

Eiktricai and electronic engl* 

neers 520 

Industrial engineers 174 

Mechanical engineers 257 

Marine engineers and naval ar* 

chitects 18 

Engineers, n e.c. 204 

Surveyors and mapping sdentists 18 

Mathematical and computer scientists 518 

Computer systems analysts and sci- 
entists 317 

Operations and systems researchers 

and analysts 157 

Actuaries 14 

Statisticians 25 

Mathematical scientists, n.e.c 5 

Natural scientists 327 

Physicists and astronomers 21 

Chemists, except Ixochemists 104 

Atmospheric and space scientists 10 

Geologists and geodesists 42 

Ph]^ical scientists, n.e.c 14 

Agricuttural and food scientists 16 

Biological and life scientists 61 

fbrestjy and conservation scientists 35 

Medical scientists 23 

Health diagnosing occupations 243 

Piiysicians 209 

Dentists 14 

Veterinarians 15 

Optometrists 2 

P(5di3trists i 

Health diagnosing practitioners, n.e.c.. 2 
Health assessment and treating occupa- 
tions 1,435 

Registered nurses i,010 

Pharmacists 120 

Dietitians 71 

Therapists 188 

Inhalation therapists 56 

Occupational therapists 15 

Physical thera;«sts 40 

Speech therapists 44 

Therafjsts, n.e.c 32 

Physicians' assistants 45 

Teachers, college and university 459 



661 
691 

(>) 
{') 

723 

629 
{') 

664 
598 
665 

(>) 
629 
{') 
605 

603 

616 
{') 

580 

n 

588 
{') 

{') 

506 

595 

607 
(M 

{') 
n ... 
{') 

435 
434 

566 
336 
406 
391 

581 



1479 
82 



26 
53 
12 
192 
2 

477 
157 
244 

17 
193 

18 
361 

228 

107 
11 
11 
4 

266 
19 
85 
8 

38 
11 
13 
43 
34 
14 
186 
158 
13 
11 
2 



238 
66 
85 
3 
53 
25 
2 
9 
5 
12 
31 
330 



673 


107 


544 


699 


5 


(') 


(M 


1 


(>) 


(M 






(M 


1 


{') 


73i 


4 


{') 


(M ..... 




643 


10 


{') 


(M 


1 


{') 


672 


43 


{') 


608 


17 


{') 


676 


13 




(M 


1 


{') 


650 


10 




(M 




642 


157 


512 


625 


88 


523 



663 
(0 
(M 
(M 
599 
(M 
601 
{') 
(M 
(M 
{') 
(M 
(M 
(M 
633 
656 
(M 



(M 

507 
492 
600 
(M 
422 
{') 
(M 
(M 
{') 
{') 
{') 
638 



51 
3 

14 
1 

61 
2 

20 
2 
4 
2 
3 

18 
1 
9 

57 
51 
1 
3 
0 
1 
0 

1,197 
945 
36 
68 
135 
32 
13 
31 
39 
20 
14 
129 



519 

{') 
{') 
462 

{') 

{') 
{') 
{') 

504 
507 

{') 
{') 
{') 

424 
431 
{') 
339 
400 

{') 
(») 
(') 

(») 

487 
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TABLE 5,-MEDIAN WEEKLY EARNINGS OF WAGE AND SALARY WORKERS WHO USUALLY WORK FULL 
TIME BY DETAILED (3-DIGIT CENSUS CODE) OCCUPATION AND SEX, ANNUAL AVERAGES, 1985- 
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[Kumbers in thousands) 



Both sexes 



Men 



Women 



Octtipation 



Number o( JJ^ 
workers 



Earth, environmeotel, and marine sci- 
ence teachers 3, (») 

Biological science leachers 18 (») 

Chemisto^ teachers 15 (») 

Physics teachers 12 (») 

Natural science teachers, n e c 1 ( » ) 

Psychology teachers 12 (») 

Economics teachers 10 (>) 

History teachers 13 (») 

Political science teachers 10 (») 

Sociology teachers 7 (>) 

Social science teachers, n.e.c. 4 (») 

Engineering teachers 14 (») 

Mathematical science teachers 30 ( > ) 

Computer science teachers 8 ( » ) 

Medical science teachers 14 (») 

Health spedalilies teachers 34 (») 

Busmess, commerce, and marketing 

teachers 15 (i) 

Agriculture and fviestry teachers 6 ( > ) 

Art, drama, and music teachers 25 (>) 

Physical education teachers 10 (») 

Education teachers 10 (») 

English teachers 38 (>) 

Foreign language teachers 19 (») 

Law teachers 5 (>) 

Social work teachers 1 (») . 

Theology teachers 9 (i) 

Trade and industrial teachers 1 ( 1 ) 

Home economics teachers l (») 

Teachers, Postsecondaiy, n e c 4 ( » ) 

postsecondary teachers, s«i)ject not 

specified 108 519 

Teachers, except college and university 2,873 412 

Teachers, prekindergarten and kinder* 

garten 2I6 276 

Teachers, elementary school 1,204 412 

Teachers, secondary school 1,074 439 

Teachers, special education 185 393 

Teaclwrs, nec 193 408 

Counselors, educational and vocational 1 46 488 

Librarians, archivists, and curators 163 398 

librarians 153 391 

Archivists and curators 10 (>) 

Sodal scientists and urban planners 193 518 

Economists 82 624 

Psychologists 86 472 

Sociologists 1 (1) 

Social scientists, n ex 11 (») 

Urban ptjnners 13 (i) 

Social, recreation, and religious workers 723 357 

Social workers 387 376 

Recreation workers 56 231 

Clergy 234 338 

Religious workers, n.e.c 45 (») 

Lawyers and jjdges 341 724 



Kanter of 
workers 



Median 
weeWy 
eanungs 



Number ol 

earntngs 



3 




0 


{') 


15 




3 


{') 


12 




3 


{') 


12 


(M 




1 


(>) ... 






10 


{') 


2 


(') 


9 


(') 


0 




10 


(M 


3 


{') 


9 


{') 


1 




5 


\ } 


1 
1 


V) 


3 


(') 


1 


{') 


12 


(') 


2 


(M 


CO 


ti\ 


c 
3 


(M 


6 




2 


{') 


10 


{') 


4 


(M 


12 


{') 


23 


(M 


12 


{') 


3 


{') 


6 


{') .... 




18 




7 


{') 


8 




3 


{') 


7 


{') 


3 




22 


(M 


16 


(M 


11 


{') 


8 


(M 


5 


(M .... 








1 


(M 


6 


(') 


3 




1 


{') .... 




1 


(') 


1 




3 


{') 


1 


(M 


75 


618 


33 


(M 


864 


478 


2,008 


394 


2 


(M 


214 


277 


206 


468 


998 


403 


526 


485 


549 


408 


27 




158 


386 


104 


460 


90 


379 


71 


549 


75 


425 


27 




136 


390 


21 




132 


388 


6 


(M 


4 


(M 


114 


580 


79 


447 


50 


715 


31 


{') 


45 


(M 


41 


{') 


1 


(M 


0 


(M 


8 




3 


(M 


10 


{') 


3 


(M 


413 


373 


309 


342 


143 


421 


244 


356 


23 




33 


(M 


224 


341 


10 


(M 


23 


{') 


22 


(M 


251 


782 


89 


557 
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(Huc<iefs In ttniuniJs] 



Occupatloo 


8oth sexes 


Men 




Women 


WDd(efS 


Median 
weeVy 


Nwter of 
wrters 


tmgt 


workers 


weeKV 
eartwis 


Lawyers 
Judges 


317 


719 


232 


776 


85 


558 


24 




19 


\ / 


• 5 


(M 


Writers artists entertdiners and 3thletes 


955 


417 


562 


490 


393 


346 


Authors 


14 


{') 


8 


(1) 


6 


(M 


Technical writfifS 


39 


(M 


25 


\ / 


14 


(») 


Dc^'gners 


302 


437 


167 


537 


135 


296 


Musicians and composers 


22 


(M 


19 


(1) 


3 


(M 


Actors 3fKl (Erectors 


51 


487 


32 


(1) 


19 


(M 


Painters, sct^tors, craft artjsts, and 














artist prifltinakers 


85 


400 


50 


466 


35 


(M 




56 


346 




V) 


12 


(M 


Dancers — — 


4 


(M 


1 


(M 


3 


(M 


Artists, perforniers, and related work* 














crs nec. 


28 


(M 


13 


\ / 


15 


{') 


E(fitors 3fld reporters 


175 


430 


92 


480 


83 


397 


PuWic relatioos specialists 


116 


460 


60 


585 


56 


381 


AjuxHinccrs 


33 


(M 


26 


(1) 


7 


(M 


Athletes 


31 


(M 


26 


(M 


5 


(M 


Technical, sales, aod sdmiftstrative support occupa- 














tions 


23,425 


307 


8,803 


420 


14,622 


269 


Technicians and related support occupations 


2,762 


398 


1,563 


472 


1,200 


331 


Health technologists and technicians 


841 


319 


167 


381 


674 


311 


CTinical laboratory technologists and 














technicians 


248 


376 


68 


394 


180 


367 


Dental hygienists . 


19 


(M. 






19 


(M 


H jAh r^ord technologists and tech- 






nicians 


47 




2 


(1) 


45 


(M 


Radblogic technidans - 


97 


371 


26 


(M 


70 


355 


Ucen^ Dfactic^l nurses 


277 


294 


11 


(1) 


266 


293 


Health technolocists ^nd technicians 














n.e.c. 


153 


318 


59 


350 


94 


305 


Engineering and related technologists 














and tedinicians 


843 


417 


700 


436 


143 


344 


Electrical and electronic techni- 














cians 


286 


426 


252 


436 


34 


(M 


Industfial engineering techni' 














dans 


6 


(M 


5 


(M 


1 


(M 


Mechanical enuring techni- 














cians 


15 


(M 


14 


(M 


1 


(M 


Engineering technidans, ne.c 


198 


425 


143 


468 


55 


339 


Drafting occupations 






229 


414 


Ad 




Surveying and rnapping techni- 














dans - 


61 


371 


56 


358 


4 


(M 


Science technidans..., 


187 


393 


129 


417 


58 


318 


Bii^ogical technicians 


46 


(M 


26 


(M 


20 


(M 


Chemical technicians 


89 


412 


67 


420 


22 


(M 


Science technidans, nec. 


52 


359 


36 


(M 


16 


(M 


Technicians, except health, engineer- 














ing, and sdence.- 


891 


486 


567 


517 


324 


395 


Airplane pilots and navigators 


55 


738 


54 


743 


1 


(M 


Air tiaffic controllers 


33 


(0 


28 


(M 


5 


(M 


Broadcast equipment operators.... 


18 


(M 


12 


(M 


6 


(M 


Computer programmers... 


500 


502 


327 


519 


173 


454 


Tool programmers, numerical 
















4 


(») 


4 


(M 


1 


(M 




119 


347 


31 




89 


353 



15 

^'^^li r^T'lISl^tF'^'-^ """^'"^ WAf^E AND SAWRY WORKERS WHO USUALLY WORK FULL 
SnSL ^^'""^'^ ™^ ^^^"^^^^ " AVERAGES 1985- 

(Numbeis in ttousands) 



Goth sexes 



Men 



Occupation 



Numbered 



Women 



JSC workers *^ 
eanw^s ^^'^^ earnings 



Technicians, ncc. i6i 

Sales occupations 7^55 

Supefvisors and proprietors a^OlO 

Sales representatives, finance and business 

services ^ 1^333 

Insurance sales ZZ 365 

Real estate sales 282 

SecuritJes and financial services sales.. 200 

Advertising and related sales 126 

Sales occupations, other business 

s«VK«s „ 360 

Sates representatfves, commodities, except retail, 

incliKlIng sales engineer „ i^258 

Sales workers, retail and personal serwes... 2,S39 
Sales workers, motor vehictes and 

, .bMts... 218 

Sales workers, apparel 155 

Sales worlters, shoes 44 

Sales workers, furniture a"* home 

furnishings gg 

Safes workers, radio, televisionriii-fi" 

andappRances 105 

Sales workers, hardware and building 

supplies 146 

Sales workers, parts 134 

Sales workers, other commodities 605 

Sales counter clerks. 71 

Cashiers , g7g 

Street and door^to^Joor sates workers". 71 

News vendors 13 

Safes-related occupations 1 5 

Demonstrators, promoters, and 

models, sates „ 4 

Auctioneers "ZZ j 

Sates support occupations, n.e.c 10 

Adminfetrative support occupations, including 

cterical 13 5Q7 

Supervisors, administrative support.....!!!!!!!!!!! 697 

Superiors, general office 404 

Supeivisors, computer equipment op- 
erators 45 

Supervisors, financial recorcU proc- 
essing 95 

Chtef communications operators 3 

Supervisors, distribution, scheduling, 

and adjusting clerks 151 

Computer equipment operators 691 

Computer operators 686 

Peripheral equipment operators 5 

Secretaries, stenographers, and typists 3,938 

Seaetarfes 3,251 

Stenographers 41 

Typists !!!!!!. 646 

Information derks 827 

Interviewers 123 

Hotel cterks 43 



437 
335 
385 

430 
415 
406 
593 
422 

397 

481 
210 

393 
184 
(M 

271 

315 

250 
255 
198 
200 
178 
288 
(0 

n 

(') .... 

n 

286 
420 
339 

{') 

419 
(») 

466 
311 
311 
{') 
276 
279 
(») 
259 
242 
263 
(») 



110 
4,227 
1,371 

760 
237 
126 
144 
59 

1S5 

1,048 
1,041 

203 
34 
22 



121 
119 
184 
21 
167 
30 
9 
6 



4 

3,013 
333 
147 

28 

31 
2 

125 
253 
251 
2 

92 
58 
6 

28 
93 
20 
12 



485 
431 
438 

507 
478 
507 
674 
500 



499 
285 

400 
(») 
{') 

311 

334 

263 
261 
272 
(») 
209 
(0 
{') 
{') 

(») 



{') 

391 
514 
550 

{') 

(M 
(») 

485 
395 
395 
{') 
341 
369 
(») 
{') 
352 
{') 
{') 



51 
2,929 
639 

574 
128 
157 
57 
67 

165 

210 
1,498 

15 
123 
22 

46 

25 

26 

15 
421 

50 
711 

41 

5 



10,494 
365 
257 

17 

64 
1 

26 
437 
435 

3 

3,846 
3,193 
35 
617 
734 
104 
37 



360 
226 
276 

332 
345 
323 
425 
357 

302 

364 
180 

(M 
171 
(M 

(M 

(M 

(M 
(M 
179 
169 
172 
(M 
(M 
(M 

(M 
(M 
(M 

270 
358 
343 

(M 

380 
(M 

(») 
278 
278 
(M 
275 
279 
(M 
259 
236 
258 
(M 



16 



TABLE 5.-MEDIAN WEEKLY EARNINGS OF WAGE AND SALARY WORKERS WHO USUALLY WORK FULL 
TIME BY DETAILED (3-DIGIT CENSUS CODE) OCCUPATION AND SEX, ANNUAL AVERAGES, 1985— 
Continued 

Both sex($ Mefl Women 



^ !S ^ S ^^^^ S 

^ eS?s S eS 



Transportation tcKet and reservation 

agents 92 

Receptionists 434 

Information clerks, nea 129 

Records processing occupations, except fi- 
nancial „ 612 

Classrfied-ad cleric 9 

Correspondence clerks 13 

Order clerks - 174 

Personnel clerks, except payroll and 

timekeeping 57 

Library derks . 53 

nie clerks... - 197 

Records clerks 110 

Financial records processing occupations 1,705 

Bookkeepers, accounting, and audit- 
ing derks 1,311 

Payroll and timekeeping cterks 161 

Billing clerks 126 

Cost and rate clerks 73 

Billing, posting, and cak»Jlating ma- 
chine operators 35 

Duplkiab'ng, mail and other office machine 

operators 55 

Duplicating machine operators 23 

Mail preparing and paper handling 

machine operators 4 

Office machine operates, n e c. 28 

Communications equipment operators 182 

Telephone operators 177 

Telegraphers 5 

Communicatjons equipment operators, 

n.e.a 1 

Mail and message distributing occupations.... 660 

Postal clerks, exa mail carriers 234 

Mail carriers, postal service 235 

Mail cterks, exc. postal servkie 123 

Messengers » 69 

Material recording, scheduling, and distrib- 
uting clerks, n e.c 1,504 

Dispatchers 172 

Production coordinators 168 

Traffic, shipping, and receiving clerks.. 471 

Stock and inventory clerks 475 

Meter readers - 40 

Weighers, measurers, and checkers 65 

Samplers 0 

Expediters 89 

Material recording, scheduling, and 

distributing derks, n.e.c. 22 

Adjusters and investigators 659 

Insurance adjusters, examiners, and 

investigators 209 

Investigators and adjusters, except 

insurance 316 

Eligibility derks, social welfare 59 



392 


33 


(») 


60 


309 


225 


13 


(*) 


421 


224 


250 


16 


(*) 


113 


248 


274 


116 


326 


497 


268 


(*) 


1 


(*) 


7 


(M 


(») 


3 


(») 


10 


(M 


346 


36 


(») 


138 


336 


323 


4 


{') 


53 


319 


246 


11 


(*) 


42 


(M 


234 


38 


(*) 


159 


231 


286 


22 


(») 


88 


274 


275 


195 


361 


1,510 


268 


272 


133 


331 


1,178 


267 


302 


24 


(») 


138 


296 


264 


17 


(») 


109 


256 


305 


20 


(») 


52 


265 


(M 


1 


(») 


34 


(*) 


244 


17 


(*) 


39 


(*) 


(') 


10 


(*) 


13 




(I) 


1 


(») 


3 


(*) 


(') 


5 


(') 


23 


(») 


308 


23 


(*) 


159 


295 


302 


21 


(*) 


156 


292 


(') 


2 


(') 


2 


(») 


(') 






1 


(») 


429 


465 


446 


196 


366 




140 


474 


00 


4^7 


466 


203 


470 


32 


(») 


240 


62 


262 


62 


223 


224 


54 


230 


14 


(») 


305 


926 


332 


578 


270 


321 


97 


385 


75 


276 


384 


87 


475 


81 


328 


287 


352 


302 


119 


243 


299 


278 


324 


198 


268 


(') 


39 


(») 


1 


(M 


276 


33 


(») 


32 


(M 


(») 


0 


(») .... 




318 


37 


(») 


52 


262 


(») 


3 


(») 


19 


(M 


312 


174 


439 


485 


286 


339 


64 


455 


145 


307 


311 


80 


481 


236 


285 


288 


5 


(0 


54 


276 



17 



TABLE S.^MEOIAN WEEKLY EARNINGS OF WAGE AND SALARY WORKERS WHO USUALLY WORK FULL 
'TIME BY DETAILED (3-DIGIT CENSUS CODE) OCCUPATION AND SEX, ANNUAL AVERAGES, 1985-- 
Continued 

(N'jfjAefS In thousands) 



BotJi sexes 



Men 



Occupation 



Nwnberof JJSSJ 



Women 



Nu:nt«fof 
workers 


Median 
weeUy 
eafWfijs 


51 


256 


1,647 


252 


389 


258 


336 


218 


16 


(M 


274 


268 


54 


321 


153 


192 


425 


285 


3,963 


185 


330 


130 


10 


(') 


24 


{') 


137 


86 


159 


153 


156 


278 


6 


(0 



Bill and account collectofs 75 

Miscellaneous a(}m[nlstrat(ve support occu- 
pations 1,975 

General office cterks 439 

Bank tellers 357 

- Proofreaders 23 

Data^iy keyers — 307 

Statistical defks 75 

Teachers' aHes. 155 

Mninistrative support occupations, 

^ . . "-ec 560 

Service occupations 7^910 

Private household occupations..,. , . '342 

Cooks, private household.. . 12 

Housekeepers and butlers. 24 

ChiW care worJters, private household 1 42 

Private household cleaners and servants ....... 1 64 

Protective service occupations 1,433 

Supervisors, protective service occupations.... 'l27 
Supervisors, fireflghting and fire pre- 

vention 25 

Supervisors, police and detectives ........ 70 

Supervisors, guards.. 32 

Rrefighting and fire prevention occupations.. 211 

Fire inspection and fire prevention, 22 

FirefigWing occupations 190 

PWice and detectives 628 

PoBce and detectives, public service..... 4I6 
Sheriffs, bailiffs, and other law en- 
forcement officers 75 

Oorrectional institution officers 137 

G<Jards 515 

Crossing guards 3 

Guards and poTice, exc public serv- 
ices 480 

Protectwe service occupations, n.e c ... 32 
Service occupations, except protective and 

household 6,085 

Food preparation and service occupations...... 2,281 

Supervisors, food preparation and 

service 177 

Bartenders .3 159 

Waiters and waitresses. 542 

Cooks, except short order 871 

Short-order cooks 41 

Food counter, fountain and related 

occupations 71 

Kitchen workers, food preparation 66 

Waiters'/waitresses' assistants 102 

Miscellaneous food preparation occu- 
pations 244 

Health service occupations 1,219 

Dental assistants 107 

Health aides, except nursing 247 

Nursing aides, orderlies, and attend* 

ants 866 



264 

261 
267 
219 
(0 
277 
322 
196 

302 
216 
132 

{') . 
88 
154 
381 
485 



24 

328 
100 
20 
7 

32 
21 
12 

135 
3.947 
13 
2 



5 
5 

1,327 
121 



(») 

352 
322 

{') 
{') 

392 
272 
'») 



(») 
(») 
391 
494 



{') 


25 


(») ... 






534 


68 


540 


2 


(') 


{') 


28 


(») 


4 


(') 


436 


208 


439 


3 


(») 


(M 


20 


(») 


2 


(0 


437 


188 


438 


1 


(0 


424 


565 


432 


63 


352 


452 


382 


455 


34 


(M 


390 


S9 


406 


6 




352 


114 


364 


23 




248 


432 


257 


84 


212 




1 


{') 


2 




252 


413 


257 


68 


219 


{') 


18 




14 


(M 


203 


2,607 


230 


3,477 


188 


180 


1,018 


205 


1,264 


167 


231 


80 


284 


97 


207 


202 


88 


227 


81 


177 


170 


119 


236 


423 


159 


186 


478 


207 


39Z 


168 


(') 


21 


{') 


20 


(») 


147 


17 


(») 


53 


143 


169 


23 


(») 


44 




165 


61 


159 


41 


(») 


166 


131 


163 


113 


170 


210 


150 


242 


1,069 


207 


224 


3 




104 


223 


233 


41 


(M 


205 


230 


202 


106 


234 


760 


199 



■22 



18 



TABLE 5.-MEDIAN WEEKLY EARNINGS OF WAGE AND SALARY WORKERS WHO USUALLY WORK FULL 
TIME BY DHTAILED (S-DIGIT CENSUS CODE) OCCUPATION AND SEX, ANNUAL AVERAGES, 1985- 
Continued 

(N'.'tnbers in thousands] 



Men 



Women 



Occupation 



Number o( JJ^J) Numbefof JJ^" 

^ s ^ s 



NufTibef of 
wortm 



Meifian 
weeWy 
earnings 



Qednin^ and biMn^ service occtjpation$, 

except household 

Supovisors, (^nin^ and building 

secvice wor (ers 

MaJds and housemen 

Janitors and cleaners 

Bevator operators 

Pest control occuoations 

Personal service occupations 

Supervisors, personal service occupa- 
tions 

8aii)ers 

Hairdressers and cosmetologists 

Attendants, amusement and recrea- 
tion facifities : 

Guides « 

Ushers 

Puhfic transportation attendants 

Baggage porters and t^elihops 

Welfare ser«e aides 

Child care workers, except private 

household 

Personal service occupations, n.ec. 

Precision production, craft, and repair occupations ». 

Mechanics and repairers „ 

Supervisors, mechanics and repairers 

Mechanics and repairers, except supervi- 
sors 

Vehicle and mobile equipment me- 
chanics and repairers 

Automobile mechanics 

Bus, truck, and stationary 

engine mechanics 

Aircraft engine ntechanics 

Small engine repairers 

Automobile body and related re- 
pairers 

Aircraft mechanics, except 

engine 

Heavy equipment mechanics 

Farm equipment mechanics 

Industrial machinery repairers 

Machinery maintenance occupations 

Electrical and electronic equipment 

repairers 

Electronic repairers, communi- 



1 00;l 

l,oo4 


226 


1,253 


253 


630 


195 


1;IQ 


298 


102 


340 


47 


(*) 


0C1 

Jbl 


188 


72 


235 


289 


178 


1.329 


235 


1,039 


247 


290 


205 


IS 


0) 


12 


(M 


2 


(») 


30 


(») 


28 


(M 


2 


(1) 


701 


203 


186 


240 


514 


192 


25 


(») 


18 


(») 


8 


(1) 


22 


(M 


15 


(») 


7 


(») 


211 


201 


34 


(*) 


243 


195 


63 


227 


35 


(M 


28 


(1) 


19 


(») 


9 


(M 


9 


(») 


3 


(») 


2 




1 


(1) 


40 


(') 


12 




27 


(») 




(*) 


14 


(*) 


1 


(M 


36 


(M 


3 


(*) 


33 


(M 


140 


169 


15 


(M 


125 


163 


60 


207 


28 


(M 


33 


(*) 


10,932 


397 


10,026 


408 


906 


268 


^ JIQ7 


4Uv 


0,1 sic 


Ann 
4UU 


AAA 

144 


392 


270 


520 


246 


521 


24 


(») 


3,627 


393 


3,506 


393 


120 


378 


1,462 


351 


1,449 


352 


13 


(») 


662 


309 


658 


310 


4 


(») 


304 


384 


302 


384 


2 




86 


491 


81 


496 


4 




56 


286 


56 


286 .... 




147 


310 


147 


310 


1 


(M 


14 


(') 


13 


(») 


1 


(M 


160 


459 


159 


459 


0 


(M 


33 


0) 


33 


(M 




524 


404 


510 


406 


14 


(M 


38 


(') 


36 




2 


(M 


648 


495 


588 


499 


60 


455 



cations and industrial equip- 












ment 


131 


393 


122 


385 


9 


Data processing equipment re- 












pairers 


115 


500 


102 


508 


13 


Household appliance and power 












too! r^irers 


33 


(M 


32 


(M 


1 


Telephone line installers and re- 








pairers 


68 


523 


67 


521 


2 


Telephone installers and repair- 












ers 


227 


530 


196 


539 


31 



(') 
(') 
(') 
(') 
(') 



23 



19 



5 -.MEDIAN WEEKLY EARNINGS OF WAGE AND SAIARY WORKERS WHO USUALLY WORK FULL 
™E by OETAILEO (? DIGIT CENSUS CODE) OCCUPATION AND SEX, ANNUAL AVERAGES 1985- 
Continued 



(Numbers in tfioosands) 




Miscelianeous electrical and 
electronic equipment repair- 
ers. 

Heating air conifitioning, and refrig- 
eration mechanics 

Miscellaneous mechanics and repair- 
ers... 



Camera, watch, and musical in- 
strument repairers 

Locksmiths and safe repairers..... 

Office machine repairers 

Mecftanica! controls and V3h« 

repairers 

levator installers and repairers... 

Millwrights 

Spedfi^ mechanics and repair- 
ers, n.ex. 



Not spedfied mechanics and 

repairers 

Constnictioo trades.. 



Supervisors, constructioo occupations ^ 

Supervisors, bodunasons, stonema- 

sorK,and tile setters 

Supervisors, carpcftters and related 
workers. 



Supervisors, electridaiis and power 

transmission installers 

Supervisors, painters, paperhangers, 

and plasterers 

Supervisors, plumbers, pipefitters, 

and sleamfitters 

Supeiwors, n.e.c. 



Construction trades, exc^t supeMsors 

Brickniasoos and stonemasons 

Tile setters, hard and soft 

C^rpent installers 

Carpenters. 

Drywall installers 

Electricians 



Electrical power installers and repair- 
ers 



Painters, constructxM and mainte- 
nance „ 

Paperhangers 

Plasterers.., 



Plumlwrs, pipefitters, steamfitters, 

and apprentices .„ 

Concrete and terrazzo finishers 

Glaziers... 



Insulation workers.- 

Paving, surfacing, and 

equipment operators 

Roofers..- 

Sheet metal duct installers.. 

Structural metalv^vrkers 

Drillers, earth 



tamping 



74 


40/ 


Do 


40£ 


5 


(') 


208 


V(\ 

O/v 


c\Jo 


O/O 






747 




7K 
/ID 


399 


32 


(*) 


17 
14 


\ } 

(M 


ID 

14 


/ 1 \ 

V) 

(>) ..... 


1 




61 


380 


58 


385 


3 


(M 


25 


\ ) 




/ 1 \ 






22 
85 


(M 
497 


11 

83 


(>) ...... 

502 


3 




358 


365 


348 


370 


20 


(') 


154 
3,361 
430 


369 
393 
504 


150 
3,308 
426 


369 
394 
506 


5 
53 
5 


(*) 
265 
(>) 


4 


\ } 


A 


\}) ...... 






24 


(M 


24 


(*) 






41 


(M 


41 


(*) 






11 


(M 


11 


(M ...... 






12 


(>) 


12 


(M ....... 






338 
2,931 
108 
35 


377 
349 
(*) 


004 

2,882 
108 
35 


4Sd 
378 
350 

(M ....... 


5 
49 
u 


(') 

(>) 
/ 1\ 
( ) 


51 
812 
101 
547 


295 
337 
380 
456 


51 
806 

99 
539 


298 
338 
383 
458 


1 

6 
2 
8 


(>) 
(M 
{') 
(M 


102 


510 


101 


508 


2 


(M 


257 
4 

29 


304 
(M 


242 
2 

29 


306 
(0 

(M ........ 


15 
1 


(M 
(M 


361 
67 


431 
334 


357 
67 


431 
334 


4 


(M 


38 
52 


(>) 
380 


36 
50 


(M 
383 


2 
2 


(M 
(>) 


6 


{') 


6 


(M ......... 






99 
35 


272 
{') 


97 
35 


272 

(M ......... 


3 


(M 


58 
12 


494 
{') 


57 
12 


495 

(M 


1 





20 



TABLE 5.— MEDIAN WEEKLY EARNINGS OF WAGE AND SALARY WORKERS WHO USUALLY WORK FULL 
TIME BY DETAILED (3-DIGIT CENSUS CODE) OCCUPATION AND SEX, ANNUAL AVERAGES, 1985- 
Continued 

[Nurriiefs in toands] 

Both sez($ Men Women 



Hmb^<A ^ Number of ^ Hm^<A !JS 
^ Szi ^ 



Construction trades, n.ec 155 

Extractive occupations 181 

Supervisors, extractive occupations 53 

Drillers, oil well 45 

Explosives workers 7 

Mining machine operators 36 

Mining oca^Mtions, n.e.c 38 

Predsion production occupations 3,493 

Supervisors, production occupations 1,234 

Precision metaMing occupations 837 

Tool and die makers 134 

Precision assemt)Iers, metal 8 

Machinists „ 479 

Boilermakers 30 

Precision grinders, fitters^ and tool 

sharpeners 14 

Patternmakers and model makers, 

metal 5 

Lay-out workers 15 

Precious stones and metals workers 

(jewelers) « 26 

Engravers, metal 13 

Sheet metal workers Ill 

Miscellaneous precision metaMers... 2 

Precision woodworking occupatkins 69 

"attemmakers and model makers, 

wood - 8 

Cabinet makers and bench carpenters.. 37 

Furniture and wood finishers 23 

Miscellaneous precision woodworkers ... 1 
Precision textile, apparel, and furnishings 

machine workers 127 

Dressmakers 46 

Taitors 31 

Upholsterers 44 

Shoe repairers 4 

Apparel and fabric patternmakers 1 

Miscellaneous precision apparel and 

fabric woriiers 2 

Precision workers, assorted materials 489 

Hand motders and shapers, exc^t 

jewelers 9 

Patternmakers, lay-out workers, and 

ojtters 19 

Optical goods workers 38 

Dental lat)Ofatory and medical appli- 
ance technicians 38 

Bookbinders 28 

Elf'ica! and electronic equipment 

, ^blers 319 

Misa. 'neous precision workers, 

n.ec 37 

Precision food prcdoction occupations 329 

Butchers and meat cutters 235 

Bakers 69 

Food batchmakers 25 
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TABLE 5.-MEDIAN WEEKLY EARNINGS OF WAGE AND SAWRY WORKERS WHO USUALLY WORK FULL 
TIME BY DETAILED (S-DIGIT CENSUS CODE) OCCUPATION AND SEX, ANNUAL AVERAGES, 1985- 
Continued 

(Numbers in thousands) 



Both sexes 



Men 



Wonwi 



Occupation 



nwnxi Of 

wofkefs 


Median 
weeW/ 
earning 


nixrocf w 
woftefs 


Mecfian 
weeWy 
eart^ngs 


Nu{nt)ef o( 
woders 


Median 
weekV 
earning 
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409 


102 


448 
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413 
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448 
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Precision inspectors, testers, and related 

workers „ 

in^ors, testers, and graders 

Adjusters, apd cafitwtors 

Plant and system operators 

Water and sewage treatment plant 

operators. 

Power plant operators 

Statjonaiy engineers 

Misceiianeous plant and system oper- 
ators. 

Operators, fabricators, and lalwrers 

Madiine 0()erators> assemblers, and inspectors 

Machine operators and tenders, except pre- 

dsion 

Metalworking and plastic working 

machine operators 

Lathe and turning machine set- 
up operators 

Lathe and turning machine op- 

eratofs.« 

Milling and planing machine op- 
erators 

Punching and stamping press 

machine opertors. 

Rolling machine operators 

Dniling and taring macfu'ne op- 

eratorsL 

Grinding, abrading, buffing, and 
polishing machine operators.... 

Forging machine operators 

Numerical control machine op- 
erators. 

Miscellaneous metal, plastic, 
stone, and glass working 

machine operators 

Fabricating machine operators, n.ec... 
Metal and plastic processing machine 

operators 

Molding and casting machine 

operators 

Metal plating machine operators.. 
Heat treating equipment opera- 
tors 

Misceiianeous metal and plastic 
processing machine opera- 
tors 

Woodworking machine operators 

Wood lathe, routing, and plan- 
ing machine operators 

Sawing machine operators 

Shaping and joining machine 

operators 

Nailing and tacking machine 
operators 
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TABLE 5 -MEDIAN WEEKLY EARNINGS OF WAGE AND SAURY WORKERS WHO USUALLY WORK FULL 
TIME BY DETAILED (3-DIGIT CENSUS CODE) OCCUPATION Af 0 SEX, ANNUAL AVERAGES; 1985- 
Continued 



Both $»e$ 



Men 



Women 



Occupation 



Numberof iSfSl Nombwo( 

unw?^ SI 



Miscellaneous woodworiun^ ma- 
chine operators 26 (») 21 

Printing machine operators » 380 329 288 

Printing machine operators 258 339 223 

Photoengravers and lithogra- 
phers ^ » 36 (») 31 

Typesetters and compositors 57 28^ 17 

Miscellaneousi}rinting machine 

operators 29 (») 17 

Texhie, apparel, and furnishings ma- 
chine operators 1,148 192 240 

Winding at>J twisting machine 
operators 72 221 16 

Knitting, looping, taping, and 
weaving machine operators 43. (*} 14 

Textile cutting machine opera- 
tors 4 (») 2 

Textile sewing machine opera- 
tors 686 178 73 

Shoe machine operators 43 (') 14 

Pressing machine operators 117 198 41 

Laundering and dry cleaning 
machine operators » 110 )95 39 

Miscellaneous textile machine 

operators 73 237 40 

Machine ccators, assorted materials.. 2,473 302 1,709 

Cementing and gluing machine 
opb3tors 34 (») 16 

Packaging and filling machine 
opwators 350 248 139 

Extruding and forming machine 
operators 35 (») 31 

Mixing and blending machine 
operators 121 328 113 

Separating, filtering, and clari- 
fying machine operators 51 441 4) 

Compressing and compacting 
machine operators 19 (i) 15 

Painting and paint spraying 
machine operators 179 298 151 

Roasting and baiung machine 
operators, food 5 (») 4 

Washing, cleaning, and pickling 
machine operators. . 16 (i) 14 

Fokjing machine operators 22 0) 9 

Furnace, kiln, and oven opera- 
tors, exc food 102 406 98 

Crushing and grinding machine 
operators 44 (») 37 

Slidng anj cutting machine op- 
erators 194 274 152 

Motion picture projectionists 5 (0 b 

Photographic process machine 
operators 78 251 34 

Miscellaneous machine operas- 
tors, n.e.c 892 307 628 
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TABLE 5.-MEDIAN WEEKLY EARNINGS OF WAGE AND SAWRY WORKERS WHO USUALLY WORK FULL 
TIME BY DETAILED (S-DIGIT CENSUS CODE) OCCUPATION AND SEX, ANNUAL AVERAGES, 1985^ 
Continued 

(Numters h thousands] 



Boti sexes 



Men 



Nunberof JJ^ 
eamnis 



Women 



NuTnbef of 
workers 



man 

weeWy 
earnings 



Machine opefators. not sped- 

fied..... 

Fabricators, assemblers, and hand 

worlung ocoflwtwns 

WeWers and cutters 

SoWerers and orazers 

Assemble^ 

Hand cutting and trimming oc- 
cupations « 

Hand .mokfcig. casting, and 

forming occupations 

Hand painting, coating, and 

decorating occupations 

Hand engraving and printing 

occupations 

Hand grinding and polishing oc- 
cupations 

Misceitaneous hand working oc- 
cupations « 

P,*5^e.vtion Inspectors, testers, sam- 
plers, and weighers 

Produclior: ins(«<1or5, checkers, 

and examiners 

froduction testers 

Production samplers and weigh- 
ers 

Graders and sorters, except ag- 
ricultural 

Transportation and material moving occupatwns.... 

Motor vehicle operators 

Supervisors, motor vehicle operators .... 

Truck drivers, heavy 

Truck drivers, light 

Drivers-sales workers 

Bus drivers.^ 

Taxicab drivers and chauffeurs 

Parking tot attendants 

Motor transportation occupations, 

n.e.c 

Tran$portatk)n occupations, except motor 

vehicles 

Rail tran^atkm occupatkxis 

Railroad conductors and yard- 
masters : 

Locon'.otive operating occupa- 
tions 

Railroad brake, signal, and 

switch operators 

ftail vehicle operators, n.e.c 

Water transportatkxi occupations 

Ship captains and mates, 

except fishing boats 

Saitors and deckhands 

Marine engineers 

BrkJge, lock, and lighthouse 
tenders 
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361 4£^ 233 

377 27 (») 

(M 21 (1) 

355 39> 243 

(M 4 (1) 

(M 4 (1) 

(M 8 (1) 

(M 7 (1) 

(M 4 (1) 

(M 13 (1) 

388 389 250 

406 315 255 
(M 23 (1) 

(M 1 (>) 

(M 49 (1) 

369 189 252 

353 154 246 

(M 7 (1) 

366 25 (>) 

280 30 (») 

407 9 (») 
403 74 262 
266 7 (») 
(M 1 0) 
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TABLE 5.-MEDIAN WEEKLY EARNING? OF WAGE AND SAlARY WORKERS WHO USUALLY WORK FULL 
TIME BY DETAILED (S-DIGIT CENSUS CODE) OCCUPATION AND SEX, ANNUAL AVERAGES, 1985- 
Continued 

[Numbers in thousands] 



Bothstxes 



Men 



Wbmen 



Occupstm 



«■ — ».-- ^ Median 



Number of 
iwrkers 



Median 
weeWir 
earnings 



Number of JJ^ 
eanings 



Material moving ^"''oment operators 

Supervisors, material moving equip- 
ment operalofs 

Operating engineers 

Longshore equipment operators 

Hoist and winch operators 

Crane and tower operators 

Excavating and loading machine oper- 
ators 

Grader, dozer, and scraper operators.... 
Industrial truck and tractor equip- 
ment operators 

Miscellaneous material moving equip- 
ment operators 

Handlers, equipment cleaners, helpers, and Iatx)r- 

ers « ^ 

Supervisors, handlers, equipment deaners, 

and laborers, n.e.c 

He^, mechanics and repairers 

Helpers, constiuction and extractive occu- 
pations 

Helpers, construction trades 

Helpers, surveyor 

He^, extractive occupations 

Construction WxKers 

PnxJiJction helpers 

Fre^ht stock, and material handlers 

Gariwge collectors « 

Stevedores « 

Stock handlers and baggers 

Machine feeders and offbearers 

Freight, stodt, and material hamflers, 

n.e.c 

Gari}3ge and service station n^ted occu- 
pations 

Vehfcte washers and equipment cteaners 

Hand packers and packagers 

Laborers, except cortStruction 

Farming, forestry, and fishing occupations 

Farm operators and managers 

Farmers 

Fami managers 

Other agricuKural and related occupatk)ns 

Farm occupatk)ns, except maiiagerial 

Supervisors, farmworkers 

Farm workers 

Marine life cultivatkxi workers 

Nursery woriters 

Related agricultural occupatkKis 

Supervisors, related a^ltural occu- 
pations 

Groundskeepers and gart^ers, 

except farm 

Animal caretakers, except farm 

Graders and sorters, agrk^ultural 
products 
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TABLE 5.-MEDIAN WEEKLY EARNINGS OF WAGE AND SAIARY WORKERS WHO USUALLY WORK FULL 
liME BY DETAILED (S-DIGIT CENSUS CODE) OCCUPATION AND SEX, ANNUAL AVERAGES, 1985- 
Continued 

Both sexes Men Women 



Numtef of of *S Number of J^-) 

earnings ^w*^ earnings 

Inspectors, agricultura! products 1 (>) 1 (») 

forestry and logging occupations 55 269 52 276 2 (» ) 

Supervisors, forestry and .ig 

workers .... 3 (>) 3 (>) 0 (») 

Fbrestiy workers, except bggj'-^ 16 (») 15 (>) 2 (>) 

Tinker cutting and togging ficipa- 

tions 35 (>) 35 (>) 0 (M 

Rsh^rs, hunters, and trappers ^ 23 0) 23 (>) 

Capt^ and other officers, fishing 

vessels 5 (>) 5 (>) 



fishers 17 (>) 17 (>) , 

Hunters and tr^rs 1 0) 1 (>) , 



1 Data not shown vvfiere base is less than S^.OOO. 

Note* A zero indicates an estjmate of 1-499 workers, wfdch rounds to zero thous?nd. a dash m^tes no observations in t^e sample for the 
indKated eel 
Source: Bureau of Later Statistics. 

Chairman Miller. But it is a small trend? 

Ms. Norwood. Well, it can be a very large percentage, but when 
you are starting from a very small base a large percentage doesn't 
really get you verjr far. But there is improvement. I don t want to 
suggest that there isn't. But we have got a long way to go still. 

Chairman Miller. My question is intended to lead to this point. I 
think there is a popular notion that, for married couijles, when the 
wife is working, that her husband is at relatively high pay level, 
and that this is almost all spendable income, or excess income to 
the family. That is not exactly true, is it? 

Ms. Norwood. No, it certainly isn^t. Most women work because 
they have to work. And women nave worked before. What has hap- 
pened in this country in the 1960's and 1970's, with the tremendous 
increase of women in the labor force, has been more of a recogni- 
tion of that need and more of an acceptance among middle income 
and upper income families that women should work. But women in 
lower income families have always worked. 

Chairman Miller. What would be— and you can supply the exact 
figure for the committee— but what would be the median income of 
married-couple families where women are working full time? 

Ms. Norwood. I have that here. 

I had better supply it for the record. 

The wife's earnings I have, which is $14,334 for wives who 
worked full time, 50-52 weeks. But that is just the wife's earnings. 
That does not take accoimt of the husband's earnings. We can 
supply that for the record. 

[The information follows:] 

1984 family income for married-coupie familes in which the wife worked year- 
round full-time was $39,838. 

1984 family income for married-couple families in which the husband was the 
only earner was $25,640. 
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Chairman Miller. But you mention that she would be supplying 
about 40 percent of the family's income. If they have two children, 
and those two children are starting to enter college, that income is 
very important, just to maintain the household. 

Ms. Norwood. That is right. Even if the children are not starting 
college. 

Chairman Miller. Well, we identify from where we are, you 
know. 
Ms. Norwood. I know. 

Chairman Miller. In the future, the likelihood of that woman, 
who is working full-time, being married to a unionized, high-paid 
worker, is going to be substantially diminished. She may be work- 
ing and married to a high-paid lawyer. Or, perhaps she won't be in 
the workforce in that case. 

My point is this. As the service sector expands both for men and 
women as a primary place of employment, can we predict house- 
hold incomes? You have mentioned that the service sector has un- 
dergone substantial increases in compensation. Do we expect that 
to continue, or are there other factors in the service sector, as 
there are in the manufacturing sector, that suggest that changes in 
the service sector will start leading to a leveling of the rate of com- 
pensation? 

Mrs. Norwood. It is quite clear that we are losing jobs in some of 
the durable manufacturing industries, that have been among the 
highest paying in the country, and have been heavily unionized. 
We are gaining jobs in services, with pay at various levels. 

As there are more people coming into the labor force there will 
be increasing pressure for upward wages. The retail trade industry 
is already concerned about the lack of young people, because our 
birthrates have declined and there are fewer youngsters entering 
the labor force. They were the largest source of part-time minimum 
wage workers, for example, in the retail trade industry. So I think 
we can expect a number of different kinds of things occurring. 

Chairman Miller. There is pressure from both sides, is that 
what you are saying? 

Ms. Norwood. Yes. 

Chairman Miller. Mrs. Johnson? 

Mrs. Johnson. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Thank you very much. Dr. Norwood, for your testimony and your 
concise summary of some of the facts that are very important for 
policymakers as well as the private sector to be aware. 

I have just a couple of questions. You talk about the larger in- 
crease in salaries in the service sector. 

What is the current average difference in compensation, in a 
gross sense, between service sector jobs and manufacturing jobs? 

Ms. Norwood. I will supply that for the record. I don't have it 
here. But services on average, of course, have lower paying jobs, on 
average. 

[The information follows:] 
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TABLE B-3.-AVERAGE HOURLY AND WEEKLY EARNINGS OF PRODUCTION OR NONSUPERVISORY 
WORKERS ON PRIVATE NONAGRICULTURAL PAYROLLS BY INDUSTRY 

Average hourly eariwigs Av€f3^ weekly earmngs 



Rubber and misceKaneous plastics prod- 
ucts 

Leather and leather products 
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Sovfce: Employment S(tu3tlon news release May 2, 1986. 

TABLE B-4.--H0URLY EARNINGS INDEX FOR PRODUCTION OR NONSUPERVISORY WORKERS ON 
PRIVATE NONAGRICULTURAL PAYROLLS BY INDUSTRY 

(1977»ll)0) 



Not seasona&y adjusted Sejionaiiy adjusted 



P^'cent Am Percent 
inausuy ^ ^^^.^^ ^^^^ yw cec J3r) Feb. Mar. fSc change from: 
198$ 1986 1986 1986 » Apr. 1985 • 1985 1985 1986 1986 1986* Mar. 1986- 
Apr. 19S6 Apr. 1986 

Total private 
nonfarm; 

Current dollars... 164.7 1688 168.7 168.8 25 1648 168.4 167.4 168.5 168.9 1688 (^) 
Cor)$tant 
(1977) 

dollars 94,4 94.8 95.3 NA {^) 94.4 944 93.5 94.6 953 NA («) 

Mining 1786 1805 179.7 179.8 .7 (») (^) (^) 

Construction 149 2 149.1 147.8 148.8 -.3 1504 1505 149.2 150.0 1488 1500 0.8 
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TABLE B-4.-H0URLY EARNINGS INDEX FOR PRODUCTION OR NONSUPERVISORY WORKERS ON 
PRIVATE NONAGRICULTURAL PAYROLLS BY INDUSTRY-Continued 

(1977.100] 



HolieasomllyaiiiBlri SejsoMDy adjusted 



i1?5 i^« iS^f. r^. «b 1-^5 {^5 f^S tS 

^^•^^^ Apr. 1985 



Manufacturing.... 167.9 171.5 171.9 172.1 2.5 167.9 170.8 1708 171.4 1720 172 1 1 
Transportatiw 
and public 

ufefrties...™.... 164.5 170.1 169.6 169.7 3.2 165.0 169.2 168.3 169.6 170.2 170.3 (M 

tra*. 170.7 173.7 173.1 173.0 1.4 (*) {*) (*) (*) (4) (4) 

WUade.....„. 156.1 158.3 158.3 158.6 1.6 155.6 158.9 157.1 157.8 IM.l 1581 > 
rrnance. 

Insurance, 

and real 

estate 170.0 178.6 178.5 177.7 4.5 (*) {*) {*) (*) (4) (4) /4) 

Senrtces 168.0 174.6 174.8 174.2 3.7 1 67.8 173.4 171.8 173.5 174.6 174.0 J 



^ Pment dianee is less thao 005 perant 
; M ? SI ^ 1985 to March 1986. the latest month avaSabte. 

« Pffceflt cfiange is 08 perceat from Fetmaiy 1986 to March 1986, the latest month avaaaNe. 
^W^A^I&t^"^^ ^t Is s^a relative to the tr.-4^ ar^f/c Urtpi^r ^ 
HA 1 not 8vaiiat)ie. 
p a prtGnwiaty. 

Source: Enipioyinent SituaUon news release May 2, 1986. 

Mrs. Johnson. That is certainly the assumption under which we 
are operating. But as the mix of service jobs changes and there is 
an increase in managerial sales, marketing, while manufacturing 
declines I wonder where that average is now? 

Ms. Norwood. Yes, in real terms— adjusted for inflation— aver- 
age earnings in manufacture have declined over the past 7 years. 

Mra. Johnson. It may decline even more rapidly in the next 
decade. I would be mterested in those figures. 

In terms of your statistical data, do you have any ability to look 
at women's salaries and female advancement in the work force in 
growth industries? 

I represent Connecticut, and in Connecticut we have a lot of de- 
clmmg industries. Mainstays of our economy are going out and 
new industries are coming in. The thing that has struck me very 
keenly among women in business has been that women are advanc- 
mg very rapidly in salary position, and always where industry is 
growing. 

That wasn't true when industry was growing 10 years ago. Indus- 
try is looking differently at female employees now than ttiey were 
even 5 years ago. In my mind those growth industries where 
women are, takes a sort of dramatic form of banking versus insur- 
ance. Insurance is laying off, and there aren't many positions open- 
ing up at the top. Women are not advancing in insurance. Since 
that is a big employer in my area it makes a lot of difference as to 
how women see their opportunities. 

But any information that you could provide for us from your re- 
sources on— instead of looking grossly at average female wages and 
average female advancement, if we could separate out some of the 
growth industries, and see whether or not we are beginning to 
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Ms. Norwood. We will certainly try to do that 
[The information foUows:] J"^aotnai. 

TABLE 4.-EMPL0YMENT AND AVERAGE HOURLY EARNINGS BY INDUSTRY, RANKED BY PROPORTION 
■ OFWOMENWORKERSFROMHIGHESTTOLOWESTjULySr 



23 Apparel and other textile piodiicts 10959 mja ,,0 

80 Health sentos..... Sg j,,,, IH \ *5.18 50 

56 Apparel a«i accessor sto^ :::::::::::::::T"""" fs l mi « 5 '.so 46 

61 CM agencies otl^f flian banks... 5877 m l o ? ^'^^ 51 

81 Ugalsetvfces „ ."..l. .. "- sm „^ • 5 559 43 

53 General mefctendlse stores 2193 8 1 44^'5 II S ^1 

63 Insurance carriers :. ■ f ' ? ? f,",^ « 5 40 . 47 

31 leather and leather products :~ '' 5 7 7-70 30 

58 Eatfflj and drinking places , 531 49 

59 Mlscella.neousretall..'ni.„ ' ?' 56. 0 • 4.O6 52 

22 Textile mill products...... ^'jfA ^i^l 54. 5.36 48 

39 Miscellaneous manufacturmg industries... - 3784 71? ' ? 5.81 45 

48 Gmmonication 1 .Jif-f "j"^ "-^ 3 6.40 38 

54 food stores \-TA J ? » 10.01 14 

73 Buste services.......:.;. . lim 4 7 • 34 

36 Electric and electronic equipment I" 2004 8 2 ' 111 ^5 

38 Instruments and related prSucts... 7M3 nil }l }l ^''^ » 

.79 Am«sem«.t and recreati(SS. S ' 2 ^3 

78 itetionpfctures ....i..,.. - 19 5.87 44 

27 Printing and pulMing , 2524 c?f5 2? 8.22 24 

21 Tobacco manufacturing ^^^^i 5 ' °-5 2 8.72 22 

3^R"f*"a«dnifeeefen^ plastics pr^^^^^^^^^^^ 3« J! 

25 Furniture andfixtures : fo? H « 10.22 13 

20 food and kindred pro(k)cts.....:. wd 920 m ?5 ^9 

51 Wholesale trade-noKjurable goods. 2I880 wsn H ^9 
.;8 0«micalsandalWproducb!l. ' « JL'-? ^8. 28 ^ 8.17 26 

52 BuiMing materials and glito^i^::::: 5 • ^ 10-01 15 
41 Local and interurban passenger trinsit. 23oo " 2 «n ^? ^""^ « 

41 Wholesale fradfri'jral* goods 3126O ifd lA II ^3 

26 Pawr and alfeijroducts ....... ^' 594 5? fd 7.99 28 

35 Machir0y,e-^t electrical ~~ 2262 6 0 0 ^,^? " 

34 Fabricated .nft2l products 14269 290 g ? « H HI " 

49 Electrici gas, and sanitary sewces.. m l m j ?1» II ^"^5 20 

76 Mkellarm repair servfc«!Z.^ .^ : -29 3 7 qg 5 » 

32 Stone, day, and glass products 598 1 iL 0. « ^•'^ " 

55 Autonwtivedeale^and';,^ , e'^^" • , " 8.93 19 

75 Auto repair, servfces, and garages '«20 iJns \A f. *0 

37 lyansportation equipment.......! ■ iml 55 ' ^'^^ ^7 

13 Oil and extraction '',50 5 fA \li ! "'^^ ' 

29 Petroleum and coal products 209J » k'? ? 0 

24.lumt«andwoodpfoducts..,..^.^^^^.^ .Z^^^^ 308 3 4 'L*? ^ 

42 Trucking and warehousing 12096 1? « ' 32 

15 General Wkfing contractus Z 7" '039 • ' 7 ^,1 IJ-^? 

33 Primary nKtal industries '909 05 8 ' 5 ?" 

10 Metal mWng ,. us . t? " "-^^ 6 

17 Spedal.trade^ 2,195:! 199.0 9] I9' jlo" ! 



61-734 '0 - a.6 - 2 
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TABLE 4.-EMPL0YMENT AND AVERAGE HOURLY EARNINGS BY INDUSTRY, RANKED BY PROPORTION 
OF WOMEN WORKERS FROM HIGHEST TO LOWEST, JULY 1982-Continiied 



1972 
Code 




employees 
sands) 


Women 
wortefs 
(thou- 
sands) 


Percent of 
women 


Rank of 
proportion 
o( women 
workers 


Averaee 
earnings* 


Rank of 
y.wge 
howy 
earmngs 


14 


Noometallic minerals, except fuels... 


118.1 


9.5 


8.0 


50 


8.94 


18 


16 


Heavy construction contracting.....!.. 


913.8 


66.2 


7.2 


51 


11.47 


5 


12 


Bituminous coa! and lignite mining 


229.5 


11.7 


5.1 


52 


1305 


1 



1 Average hourly eamtngs are for production and nonsupervisory workers. 
Source: Bweau of labor Statistics Report No. 673, September 1982. 



Mrs. Johnson. Do you have any way or occasion to come in con- 
tact with private sector personnel policies that are responding to 
the reality that your statistics demonstrate? 

Are companies changing their policies because their work force 
now is heavily female; are they at all responding to the larger im- 
plications of a female work force, which is that their male employ- 
ees are more heavily involved in family responsibilities than they 
used to be? 

It isn't just that we have more women in the work force. It is 
that the nature of men's liyes in the work force have changed as 
well, as a result Consequently do you see any changes in personnel 
policy that reflect this? Any increase in flextime; any increase in 
allowing people to work 10 hour days? 

If employers changed their personnel policies, parents would 
have to find only 3 days of day care rather than 5 days of day care. 
Do you see any greater Willingness to allow parents time to visit 
schools; ^y greater movement toward the way employers treat 
pregnancy and disability? 

Ms. Norwood. We vrfU supply some information for the record. 
We don't study personnel policies per se. But we do have some in- 
formation on *Jmployee benefits. 

Also, we have added some questions to supplement the Current 
Population Survey, and so sometime next year we should have 
some further information about work schedules and things of that 
sort. 

[The information follows:] 

Retirement Coverage Widespread in Medium and Large Firms, 1985 

More than 9 in 10 full-time employees in medium and large firms were covered by 
one or more private retirement plans in 1985, according to a survey of emplwee 
benefits by , the U.S. Department of Labor's Bureau of Labor Statistics. Nearly 3 in 
10 employees were covered by plans that allow participants to reduce their taxable 
income by channeling part of tneir salary to retirement funds, under section 401(k) 
of the Internal Revenue Code. 

Retirement coverage was provided to employees through a variety of means. De- 
fined benefit (or conventional) pension plans, which have formulas for determining 
an employee's annuity, covered '8 in 10 employees. Four in 10 workers participated 
in defined contribution plans also designed to provide retirement income. These 
plans, which usually predetermine the employer's contribution but not the employ- 
ee's benefit, include savings and thrift, profit sharing, money purchase pension, and 
employee stock ownership plans. In addition, 2 in 10 workers with retirement cover- 
age participated in capital accumulation plans (defined contribution plans that 
allow participants to withdraw the employer's contributions at their discretion). De- 
fined contribution plans typically supplemented defined benefit pension plans. 

For the first time, the survey developed information on salary reduction or 401(k) 
plans. Nearly 40 percent of the white-collar workers (those in jprofessional- adminis- 
trative or technical-clerical occupations) were in salary reduction plans, while only 
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16 percent of the blueK:ollar (or production) workers participated in these taxJe- 
el^?L^^ke^fhptr5m^.°^^^.^ participants (white- anf blu Jollar combined) could 
elect to make their 4qi(k) contributions to an existing saving and thrift plan where 
the employer matched, at least part of the employee! contribution, another 

he participants were in a free standing 401(k) plan (no employer contributLn and 
SLr£s"(3*=^"^^e^??"''"^ P"''''-^''"'"^ P--« - -nT»^^ 
H Ji' f„?"oT«:"'* ■Ifye""' annual survey of employee benefits provides representative 

a cross-section of the nation?Se 
industries in 1985. The survey s scope generally was imited to medium and larce 
establishments employing at least 100 or 205 workers, depending uZ thelndust^ 
The study proviies information on paid leave, insurance, retittSt and c3 
accumulation plans, as well as many other benefits that are paira"lelst in part 
by the employer. It covers both the extent of these benefits an? th4 detlnid charac- 
tenstics of the benefit plans. Information also is provided on several ben efite such 
as salary reduction plans under section 401{k) and postretiremeKflth and «fe 
nnH^r'^kT" employers. Data are provided for a! LployeS 

ftu^tion'^rter^ groups-professional^dministratfve, technical<leS%ld 



PAm TIME OFF 



Time off with pay is available to employees in several different forms and 
amounte-from daify rest breaks to annual vacations of several weeks In 1985! pa"d 
lunch time (available to a tenth of the workers) averaged 27 minutes a dav while 
pmd rest periods (covering nearly three-fourths of the wrkereWa^ed 26 miS 
per day. The number of paid hoUda^rs averaged 10.1 days; the amount of va^t^m 
which typically varied by length of service, averaged 8.6 days afte? l year oFs^^ce 
15.9 days aHer 10 years, anS 20.7 days after 20 years of se^vfce. Whwe Snai 
leave foultipurpose paid, leave) plans were in effect, the averse number'^rdays 
avmab e was 3.7 per year. For. three other paid leave benefits, each avaflable to I 
m^ority of the employes, funeral leave averaged 3.2 days per occurren^ muf. 



DISABILITY INCOME BENEFITS 



Workers mav be protected' ag'ainst loss of income during temporary absences from 

™™nl"L*H °' f "^!!?* ^•'rofg* «<=J' l«a^« or sickness and accidint in- 

surance and, during extended periods of disability, through long-term disability n- 

to'??*^trL^ri?^*y f '"'r- S 1?85. short-term'disability protect™ ^JroWded 

Sy"USCdeSh&SSs!^"^ ^"^"^ for^i^SlaK 

Paid sick leave plans vary greatly in the number of days off available. For exam- 
°^ '^2^*=^' P^«"' specifying a maximum annual benefirallwed an 
average of 15.9 days off per year with full pay; when days off were specified for each 
disability, the average was §9.9 days. The number of days of annuaS leave also 
varied (fepending on whether the plan was coordinated with sickness and accide^^ 
insurance benefite and whether it allowed carryover of unused sick leave d^s from 

fnfp«™i'L'-^i''^i^f ^"'^ insurance pays a portion of an employees regu- 

lar earnings, usually for a maximum of 26 weeks. »' J- <= » 

.JiJfJ'^*^™ disability insurance typically pays 50 to 60 percent of regular earnings 
when an employee is disabled for a prolongecf period. Long-term disabiUty paTmenS 
usually begin after sick leave and sickness and accident insurance are exha^Ited 
-.and continue as long as the person is disabled or until retirement agl. Career- 
endmg disabihbes may entitle an emplovee to an immediate pension, but the pen- 
re,'h7ve ceS" """^ ""'^ ^ di'sabimy in'su" 

HEALTH AND UFE INSURANCE 

Health insurance plans continued to add provisions designed to counter risine 
health caro costs Agin 1984, benefits became more common fw less exSve after^ 
natives to hospital stays: Coverage for treatment in extended MrrfeciS wa^^ 
available to 67 percent of plan participants in 1985, up from 62 percent in 1981; co> 
erage for home health care rose from 46 percent to 56 percent and hospice care 
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coverage increased from 11 percent to 23 percent. In addition, the percentage of par- 
ticipants whose, health plans paid for a second surgical opinion increased from 38 
percent in 1984 to 50 percent in 1985. A variety of other cost control features were 
surveyed for the first time in 1985, including pre-hospitalization testing (46 percent 
of health plan participants); treatment in ambulatory surgical centers (39 percent); 
and improved benefits for certain types of surgery performed on an outpatient basis 
(25 percent). , , . , , ^• 

Thirty-five percent of the employees were in plans that required them to pay part 
of the premiums foe their own coverage, the same as in 1984; and 53 percent were in 
plans requiring contributions for family coverage-the first time this proportion had 
not increased since first studied in 1980. However, 29 percent of the employees 
having major medical coverage were under plans requiring them to pay the first 
$150 or more of expenses before reimbursement by the insurance plan. This was up 
from 21 percent in 1984 and .12 percent in 1980. ^ 

Broadened coverage in other areas was not directly related to cost control. The 
percentage of health plan participants covered for alcoholism treatment inci eased 
from 61 to 68 percent between 19S4 and 1985 and, for drug abuse treatment, from 52 
to 61 percent. Participation in vision care plans also grew, to 35 percent, up from 30 
percent in 1984. Un<fer m^'or medical plans, the most common lifetime maximum 
benefit shifted to $1 million, from $250,000 in previous years. 

Group health insurance coverage continued after retirement in plans covering 70 
percent of the employees. Nearly all of these employees were in plans that extended 
benefits'tp' retirees up to age 65. Sixty-four percent of the employees were in ijlans 
that covered retirees 65 and over; 38 percent were in plans where retiree premiunas 
were fully paid by the employer, 16 percent were in plans where the cost was fi- 
nanced by both employer and retiree, and 7 percent were in retiree paid plans. Re- 
tirees* benefits were usually the same as those for active workers, though payments 
were coordinated with Medicare. \' i . . 

Life insurance for 66 percent of the workers covered was based on their earnings, 
while most of the remainder were'provided flat dollar amounte. Eaniings-based for- 
mulas; typically paying one or two times annual earnings, applied to over four-fifths 
of the professonal-administrative and technical-clerical workers. Flat amounts were 
common among production Workers, where they applied to half of the plan partici- 
pants and provided an average benefit of $10,000. Thirteen percent of all 1985 par- 
ticipants were in plans which also provided monthly income to surviving family 
members for a limited period, typically '24 months. ' 

, * Z'* " DEFINED'QENEirrr PENSION PLANS 

Eighty' percent of the workers were covered by defined benefit pension plans in 
1985, with the employer usually paying the full cost. Seventy percent of the partici- 
pants had plans, relating benefits to prior eammgs; such plans, largely recorded tor 
white<ollar workers, fr^uently coordinate benefits vidth those from Social becunty. 
Most of the remainmg participants-particularly blueKJollar workers-received speci- 
fied dollar amounts of benefits for each year of service, which were rarely coordinat- 
ed with Social S^urity benefits. _ ^ • 
V Sixty-seven percent of pension plan participants could retire with full benefits 
before age 65-up from 63 percent in 1983 and 1984. The two most common pre-age 
65 requirements reported for full retirement benefits were any age, vnth 30 years 
service, and age 62, with 10 years service. A reduced pension was available at age o5 
to two-thirds -of participants, with service requirements ranging from none to 25 
yeairs. ' * ~ • * ' ' 

Employees are vested when they secure rights to all or a portion of pension bene- 
fits earned. Nearly 90 percent of^ the participants were in plans with cliff vesting 
provisions, which granted vested status upon satisfaction of a specified service re- 
quirement^almost always 10 years. Partial .vesting occurred sooner m plans with 
graduated vesting provisions, covering one-eighth of the participants. Under grad- 
uated vesting, participants accure gradually increasing benefit nghts, reaching full 
vesting after 10 to 15 years. ^ 

DEnNED CONTRIBUTION AND STOCK PLANS 

' Forty-one percent of employees participated in one or more defined contribution 
plans designed for retirement, asset accumulation, or both. Two-thirds of the partici- 
pants in <tefined contribution retirement plans, and one-seventh in capital accumu- 
lation plans, had their benefits wholly financed by the employer. Among the various 
plans available. 27 percent of the employees were in savings and thrift plans, /4 
percent in employee stock ownership plans, 18 percent in profit shann.^ plans, 4 per- 
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cent in money purchase pension plans, and 1 percent in stock bonus plans. Another 
3 percent of the employees were eligible to purchase company stock currently at less 
than market price (stock purchase plans) or in the future at a designated price 
(stock option plans). 

[ . OTHEB BENEFITS 

In addition to the m^or benefits described above, BLS colected information on the 
incidence of 17 other benefit plans, including nonproduction bonuses, employee dis- 
counts, recreation facilities, educational assistance, and child care. Benefits new to 
the survey in 1985 are subsidized commuting, travel accident insurance, financial 
counseling prepaid, l^al services, and employer financed flexible spending accounts. 
Data are available on the percent of full-time emplovees eligible for these benefits, 
although they do not indicate the proportion of employees actually using or receiv- 
ing the benefits. 

AVAILABIUTY OF SURVEY RESULTS 

Detailed tabulations of the benefit provisions studied will be published by the 
Bureau this summer in a BLS bulletin, "Employee Benefits in Medium and Large 
Firms, 1985." - - 

FULL-TIME EMPLOYEES PARTiaPATING IN SELECTED EMPLOYEE BENEFIT PROGRAMS, MEDIUM AND 
lARGE PRIVATE INDUSTRY ESTABLISHMENTS, UNITED STATES, 1 1985 

(la pcf cent J 



Employee benefit pro^m 


AS employees 


Professioftal 

ind 
administrativt 
employses 


Technical and 
clerical 
employees 


Production 
- employees 












Holidays „ 


98 


99 


100 


96 


Vacations 


99 


99 


100 


99 


Personal leave .. 


26 


33 


37 


18 


Lunch period 


10 


3 


3 


17 


ReslCme . 


.. .. 72 


58 


70 


81 


Funeral leave „. . .... 


88 


87 


89 


87 


Military leave . 


70 


77 


75 


63 


Juryduty leave .. . 


92 


94 


96 


89 


SicKleave 


67 


93 


92 


41 


Sickness and acddent insurance 


52 


30 


38 


70 


Long-term disat^rrty insurance . 


48 


64 


61 


32 


Health insurance , 


96 


97 


96 


96 


life insurance 


96 


97 


96 


96 


Retirement . ... 


... 91 


93 


93 


89 


Defined benefit pension 


80 


, 81 


82 


78 


Defined contribution plan * „ 


41 


49 


49 


32 


Capital accumulation' 


20 


28 


25 


13 



»Ihe survey excludes data for ewcutfves and employees in constant travel status, such as atrSne pitots. as wefl as data for Alaska and Hawai. 

•Indudes money purchase pension, profit sharing, savings and thnfl. stock bonus, and employee stock owiersh^ plans n wt«ch employer 
contrioutions must renwn in the participant's account \m retirement aie, death, drs^, separatioo from service. a« 59%. or hima. 

^Includes pfans in wftdi tm^ cootrfcutiofts may be withdrawn from the participant's account wthout rtjard to the conditions gsted w 
lootnote 2. 



Mrs. Johnson. Thank you, that woulrl be very helpf"!. 

Lastly, after International Harvester left Fort Wayne, many of 
their former employers ended up in lower-pajdng service-sector 
jobs, but reported being happier, that the work was more challeng- 
ing and mCie rewarding. That is very interesting. 

I just wondered whether there are any materials that you have 
had the chance to come across as supporting or reflecting on that 
possibility? . 

Ms. Norwood. We try to stay away from the measure of people^s 
moods. But we do have some information about the labor market 
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status of workers who have been displaced because of plant close- 
downs or the elimination of a shift. 

We did some work last year based upon the experience of the 
previous year. We have this January gone out and asked the same 
kinds of questions again, and within, we hope, a few months those 
data will be tabulated and we will have some further information. 

The material that we had so far showed that, roughly 60 percent 
of the people who had been displaced for those reasons had found 
jobs. Many of the women, particularly from the apparel and textile 
industries, had left the labor force entirely. 

Of those who were reemployed in full-time jobs, about half had 
found jobs at the same or higher wages than the last job. But, of 
course, many of the factories that had closed down were in the 
highest paying groups, like steel, for example. 

Mrs. Johnson. Well, thank you. I am interested in broadening 
our evaluation of these changes because as important as dollar 
enumeration is, I think it is misleading to make public policy en> 
tirely on the basis of salary changes. It is interesting from this 
little incident, and I have had occasion to have that kind of feed- 
back from former brass industry workers, and machine tool indus- 
try workers, and so on. I am interested in movement toward a 
broader view through our statistical analysis approaches. 

Thank you very much; nice to have you. 

[The information follows:] 
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TABLE 11.-D1SPIACED FULL-TIME WORKERS BY INDUSTRY, BY REEMPLOYMENT IN JANUARY 1984, AND BY COMPARISON OF EARNINGS BETWEEN NEW AND OLD JOBS J 

(In ifumnk] 



h%[m wage and $3137 job 



Industry of last job 



tarnings relative to those of last io6 



Self. 



Displaced after 3 years or more on job * 

Construction 

Manufacturing.;. 

Durable goods ;^ » 

Primaiy metals industries 

Steel* ™ 

Other primary metals..... 

Fabricated metal products 

Machinery, ^except electrical 

Electrical m'achinety 

Traiisportatfpn equipment 

. ' Automobite » 

Other transfwrtation equipoyent.. 

Nondurable goods » 

' Transportation and public utifities 

Wholesale and retail trade.... 

• - Finance and service Industries.-. 

Public administration... 

Other industries * 





ran-itnie |0o 








Equal or 
^< but 




viiiJWJJIICJU w 


f 1984 


Total ' 


20 percent or 


witFun 20 
percent 


20 percent or 


otfter ful-time 
job 










VWtrefl 20 

percent 


more atwe 


2,841 


357 


2,266 


621 


320 


571 




£10 


253 


26 


199 


48 


30 


47 


61 


28 


1.418 


151 


1,200 


368 


171 


286 


247 


0/ 


954 


106 


797 


281 


102 


181 


155 




98 


14 


77 


40 


5 


22 


5 


7 


78 


14 


^'i 


33 


3 


14 


5 




20 




18 


7 


2 
6 


9 , 
21 




2 


m 


12 


81 


30 


16 


3 


244 


;7 


215 


77 


34 


39 


40 


12 


94 


10 


84 


26 


12 


14 


22 




219 


30 


174 


68 


22 


42 


34 


14 


141 


19 


115 


43 


16 


21 


26 


7 


77 


11 


59 


23 


6 


21 


8 


7 


464 


45 


403 


85 


69 


105 


92 


16 


191 


15 


154 


40 


22 


44 


27 


22 


399 


72 


296 


61 


41 


79 


85 


31 


378 


58 


270 


59 


35 


83 


74 


50 


48 


4 


42 


U 


5 


7 


18 


2 


153 


31 


104 


36 


16 


24 


22 


18 



> Includes 221.00^ persons wtio M not report tittmi% on last jcb. 

jP??x!*!? '*^.*^J*^iL.^L?.¥*^3^*^ ¥^ ^^^^^ ^^'5 ^53* ^y^e of plant closings or moves, stack work, or abofishment of the.( positions or shifts. 

5 Indudes Itot furnaces, steelworks. rolSni and fmisha^ mm, and Iron and steel foundriejs. , »^ ^ ^ 

* Includes a smaa nuiDt^er wtio M not report Industry. 



Source: Bureau of labor Statistics Bi^tln No. 224^ July 1985. 
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TABLE 12.-REEMPL0YE0 WORKERS BY OCCUPATION IN JANUARY 1984 AND BY OCCUPATION OF JOB LOST IN PRECEDING 5 YEARS ^ 

(Numbtrt in thousanAl 



Occupation on job heM in Janua^ 1984 



xHtskM\ Technicai, $ale$. iM adnMstrative support 



' Occupation oo job lost 



Total 
employed 



Executive, 
adminbtn- 
tm, Md 
nunagerial 



Professional 
spedatty 



Techn'Kisns 
and related 

qpport 



Sales 
oxupations 



Administra' 
t/vesuMxxt 

dencaf 



Service 
occupations 



PredsOT 
production, 
craft, and 
repatf 



OKfatofs. fabricitors, and laborers 



Mad^ 
operators, 
assemblers, 

and 
inspectors 



Transporta- 
tonard 
material 
novifls 

occupations 



Handlers, 

. janersl 
he!pers«;)nd 
laborers 



Farming 
forestry, and 
fisnng 



* Total, SD^yearsandq^.. 



Managedst and professiooal''specialiy 

Executive, adfninistratlve, and managerial.. 

. hkessionai spedatty*. 

TeduMca), sales, and administrative support ....... 

TechinidansjMid reiated support 

Sales occupations 

Administrative sq)port, iiicludlng derical 
Service occupations.. 



Precision productidh, craft and r!pair 

Operators, fabricators, wd laborers 

Maciii(ie operators, assemble(^ and inspectors 

Transportatioi'; jnd material moving occupations.... 
Handlers, equipment deaners, helpers, and labor* 

irs...; :. 

Farming, forestiy, and fishing.....:. 



3.058 


282 


194 


73 


359 


384 


320 


621 


387 


223 


183 


52 


525 


153 


116 


16 


62 


79 


31 


38 


11 


11 


6 


2 


, 338 


141 


26 


10 


43 


57 


12 


27 


7 


7 


3 


2 


189 ■ 


12 


91 


6 


18 


22 


19 


11 


4 


4 


3 


„ 


704 


70 • 


38 


41 


197 


188 


56 


50 


27 


19 


16 




83 


3 


10 


39 


4 


4 


6 


6 


6 


1 


6 




312 


34 


15. . 




1S9 


27 


18 


30 


10 


11 


6 


2 


309 


34 


13 


2 


34 


157 


32 


14 


11 


7 


4 


1 


140 


1 


6 


2 


10 


8 


81 


18 


4 


5 


5 


642 


33 


19 


4 


28 


25 


15 


159 


64 


27 


40 


9 


995 


18 


14 


10 


S8 


64 


118 


145 


277 


158 


107 


26 


640 


6 


10 


8 


37 


44 


94 


98 


248 


35 


50 


9 


207 


4 


2 


1 


14 


7 


6 


19 


12 


107 


24 


9 


148 


7 


2 


1 


8 


13 


16 


28 


16 


16 


33 


8 


47 


5 






3 


0 


0 


9 


4 


4 


9 


13 



^ DiU rtfef to persons *ith tewiri C 3 years w nwi who b;t c? left a job between Janua^ 1979 and Janua^ m tocau^ of pafsl dosings or rocws, stadi wrK, or the aboTctet of their pcjrt'ioni cf shins. 
S^nt: Buniu o( Labor SUtistics BuQetin No. 2240, M/ 19S5. 
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Chairman Miller. Congresswoman Boggs. 
Mrs. Boggs. Thank you..: 

Thank you. so much, Dr. Norwood, we are very pleased that you 
have come to share your expert knowledge and your interest with 
us. 

Last night I attended the Mega Mi rketplace No. 1 meeting. I 
was highly impressed with the numbers of vibrant, successful, en- 
thusiastic women businessownera and women entrepreneurs who 
were represented in Mega Marketplace opportunity. 

I feel very strongly about small business and small business op- 
portunities, and I always have. Statistically, is it true that smml 
businesses employ a greater percentage of people than the large in- 
dustries do? 

Ms. Norwood. But, of course, that depends on how we define 
small industries. It is certainly true that if we go to 100 or more, 
and cbnsider that small, that a very larjge proportion of the labor 
force is eiaployed in those. The other point that is quite important 
is that it-^pears that a good bit of the job creation in this country 
is coming from smaller establishments. 

But again, we can fall into a trap of small being, to some people, 
5 or niore,'and others 200. So we need to define that term. 

Mrs. Boggs. Also, do you agree that small business, even quite 
small businesses open up opportunities, to women who would not 
othe^^syise be able to find a job in which they had adequate train- 
ing, and had hours that were compatible with their home responsi- 
biUties? * 

Ms. Norwood. Well, I think women have found opportunities in 
8m8fln)usiness. I like to think that they have those opportunities in 
larger-business, too. , ^ - 

Mys. Boggs. Of course. ' 

There are industries, service industries, that seem to be great 
growth industries; for instance, child care. I think that many of 
these are areas of growth for the very women who are trained in 
education, and sociology, in the behavioral sciences, and nursing 
profession and so on care for the elderly, or the semi-ill, in homes, 
as various government programs are r'^t back, and as child care 
needs are mcjeasing so precipitously. When w6 think of these 
kinds of jobs as service jobs, then we begin to recognize that women 
can be in the- leadership and executive positions and managerial 
positions and so on. 

I was astonished a week or so ago to discover that many of the 
vibrant women who were going to be attending Mega Marketplace 
No. 1 conference, didn't realize that just perhaps, 12 to 13 years 
ago, the spouse's income was not considered in home mortgages, 
and that It was an initiative of the Congress so recently. 

Of course, when you think about nondiscrimination of sex or 
marital status in small business loans, and you get to the equal 
credit opportunity act, and so on,, we have been able to lift the op- 
portunities and to make a greater area of stability in the market- 
place for women. Now that so many mothers are in the work force, 
mothers of small children or school-age children, it seems more 
necessary that women have these opportunities. 

Have we caught up in those regards with the needs of women for 
opportiuiity and for credit? 
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Ms. Norwood. Well, I think it is quite clear that the economy is 
creating jobs and women are entering the labor force anr' continu- 
ing to do. sain increasing numbers. I think it is partly a genera- 
tional issue. 

If you look at the labor force participation rates of younger 
women, women in the, say, 20- to 34-year age group, they are ex- 
traordinarily high. I believe they are going to go higher. 

There are a lot of people in this country who believe that women 
have come into the labor force because of the inflation that we 
have had in the 1970's, and that as soon as we saw some decelera- 
tion in those rates, they would go back home where they reallv 
want to be anyhow. It is astoundfing to me how many people ask 
me that kind of question. I just don't believe that is true. 

I think women are demanding greater opportunities now, and 
they are going after them. Women are better educated than they 
have been in the past, but- they -^still have a very long way to go. 

>Mrs. BoGGS. Let s "hear it for title lX. 

In each of thenars of our country, of course, women have gone 
into the work force and taken jobs that were traditionally male 
jobs to support the war effort. I really think that it was not the 
inflation so much in the 1960*s and early 1970*s, but it was the fact 
that women after World War II didn't go home again. 

There has been this great flight back to the homes after most 
wars, but women after World Wax II were in the work force, and 
they were there to stay. 

I am very grateful that you are in the position you are in. I 
thank you very much for being with us. 

Mr. Levin [presiding]. I believe. Congressman Weiss? 

Mr. Weiss. Thank you, Mr. Chairman., 

I have just a couple of questions. One, do you have any statistics 
on the number of employer-supplied day care programs? Do you 
keep those kinds of statistics? 

Ms. Norwood. We don't. Though we have become increasinglv 
interested in trying to get information of that kind. But we don t 
have any specific information on it. 

Mr. Weiss. Will you be seeking that kind of information? 

Ms. Norwood. We will try. 

Mr. Weiss. You had indicated in your testimony the shift to serv- 
ices does not mean we are becoming a Nation of hamburger 
makers, since many service sector jobs are neither low paid nor 
dead end. 

Do you have any statistics on what percentage of the service jobs 
are what you characterize as higher-paying jobs? 

Ms. Norwood. There is, of course, information by individual in- 
dustry, and we have average earnings data by industry. But I be- 
lieve that those data are not really the correct ones to use. 

The problem is that at the same time that we are having an in- 
dustry restructuring, we are having an occupational restructuring. 
It is quite difficult' to take both of those things into account. 

That is happening even in manufacturing. We have done some 
work at the Bureau of Labor Statistics to try to look at the interac- 
tion of these changes. 

I think a good deal more work needs to be done before there is a 
really definitive answer. But our work so far has shown that there 
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seems to be some movement away from the very low-paying group 
and some mcrease into the high-paying group. 

I think it is important, too, to recognize that while it is true that 
we are loosmg a lot of jobs in the high-paying steel industry, we 
are loosmg an awful lot of jobs, and have been for many years, in 
the low-paymg textile industry. 

So there are a whole lot of factors that need to be put together. 
Most of the work that I have seen on this issue has been good, but 

•il^t.^^^^!^ particular pieces. There are some problems 

with the data, frankly. 

We have a very good data system in the United States, but it is 
not perfect, and there are often issues that come up which we 
would, IjJce to have more specific information on, particular indus- 

ifi? particular jobs, and that is very difficult to come by. 

.Mr. Weiss. That would be helpful to have, because otherwise it 
seems to me that we are just speculating. In that instance, depend- 
ing on what viewpoint you start out with, or what viewpoint you 
want to end up with, you end Up tailoring your responses on the 
basis of speculation. 
' Ms, Norwood, Yes, 

Mr. Weiss. Do you have any overall statistics describing the aver- 
age perworker income tod^y compared to what it was, say, 10 years 
ago, or 5 years ago, to indicate whether, it is sliding down; whether 
it is going up; or whether it is holding even? 

Ms, Norwood. Well, it is going up. We do figures on average 
hourly earnings, of course. The problem is, in part, that the aver- 
age hourly earnings is an average for everyone. It does not take 
full account of fringe benefits, and a very large proportion of the 
compensation of employees now is moving into fringe benefits, 
rather than into salaries themselves. 

Tlie other problem is that we have had a very large increase in 
the number of part-time Workers in this country, and people who 
are worki^ voluntarily part time, because they want to. Those are 
average, they are usually at a lower wage rate than the full time 
permanent worker. When you look at the averages you need to be 
rather careful about that. - 

It is for that reason th^ we at BLS have developed an occupa- 
tional wage program which attempts to look at wages and fringe 
benefits by occupation, by. industry, and controls for all of these 
variables. We have a series of those data. They are not as wide- 
spread as we would like, but they do give us some information in 
this area. 

Mr. Weiss. Finally what percentage of American workers are re- 
ceiving minimum wages? 
Ms. Norwood, I can supply that exact figure for the record, 
, Mr. Weiss. I would appreciate it. 
Ms. Norwood. . We have it, 
[The information follows:] 

In 1985, 7 percent of workers paid on an hourly basis earned the minimum wage, 
and an additional 3 percent earned less than the minumum wage. 

Mr. Weiss. Thank you, 

Mr. Levin. Mn C!oats, 

Mr. Coats. Thank you, Mr, Chairman. 
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Dr. Norwood, I apologize for missing your opening statement, al- 
though I have read it. I do have some questions that I would like to 
ask. 

You stated that most of the growth in employment in the past 
few years has been in the service sector, and it looks like that is 
going to continue into the future. In terms of working women in- 
volved in the labor force, have you b ^n able to discern any differ- 
ence, in terms of flexibility— for working hours, and working condi- 
tions for. women in the labor force, in the service sector type jobs, 
as opposed to manufacturing jobs, is there a distinction that can be 
drawn there? 

Ms. Norwood. We don't really have information which could be 
used to look at that by individual industry. We just don't have that 
kind of information. 

Mr. CoATS. I am also ciirious about your statement that unem- 
ployment tends to run in families, persons with high levels of edu- 
cational attainment and good preparation for careers, often marry- 
ing ^ach other, and, conversely, persons with more limited market 
skills doing likewise. Can you elaborate a little bit on that; or is 
that just evident on its face? How do you arrive at these conclu- 
sions? 

Ms. Norwood. Now, the data, the facts are that the unemploy- 
ment rate for a wife who has an unemployed husband as well, is 
about three times the rate of the wife who is unemployed, whose 
husband is working. As I said in my testimony, that is a small 
group. It is a few hundred thousand. 

Now, I can't quantify the reasons for that. My own belief is that 
it is because husbaj^ds and wives tend to have similar education, 
similar skill levels, not always, of course, but frequently. In addi- 
tion, often the problem is in a particular geographic area. 

Mr. Coats. You also indicated that the labor force is expected to 
grow more slowly in the next decade than it has iii the past. Many 
of the experts that have studied the situation indicate that demand 
for employment will continue at a relatively steady increase. 

Do you, as a result of that, agree with those experts who project 
a potential labor shortage in the 1990'8? 

Ms. NokwoOD. I am not so much concerned about labor shortage 
in aggregate terms, as I am about the kind of skill mix that I think 
we will be needing, and the changes that I think will be coming in 
the composition of the labor force. We are projecting, for example, 
just based upon birth rates, there is no sophisticated model behind 
it, but we are projecting that one in every four, or one in every 
five, riew entrants into the labor force wiirbe minority. 

When you think about that, and recognize that back in the 
1960's that was about 1 in 10 for new entrants to the labor force, 
and you repognize that the unemployment rate for the black popu- 
lation, for example, is more than twice that for whites, and the pro- 
portion of the population which is at work, which is perhaps for 
minority groups a better indication of well-being, is extraordinarily 
low, particularly for younger people, when compared to whites, it 
seems to me that we will have a higher proportion of the labor 
force made up of people who, at least in the past, have had a very 
difficult time in the labor force in part, because they have either 
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lived in the wrong places, in terms of where the jobs are, or they 
have had a lack of the kinds of skills that are in demand. 

At the same time that we have this demographic change going 
on, v/e know that we have an industrial and occupational restruc- 
turing going on. It is for that reason, I think, that so much atten- 
tion is being paid in the Congress and at the Department of Labor, 
in training, issues, to try to train the work force today to be able to 
do the jobs that will be here in the future. 

Mr. Coats. Thank you. 

Mr. Levin. I have just a couple of questions. I believe your last 
comments. Dr. Norwood, summarize an immense challenge for us. 

In just the last minute you have in capsule form stated a m^or 
challenge to this country. To put it another way, by the year 2020, 
as I remember the statistics, or thereabouts, about one-third of 
America will be Hispanic and black, and these are groups that 
have suffered more unemployment, and have had less training and 
retraining opportunities. 

But if I might ask you just a few specific questions. I am sorry I 
missed the beginning of your testimony. 

What is the percentage of single mothers in the work force 
today? 

Ms. Norwood. Single mothers, I can supply that for the record. 
It has increased enormously. 

Do you mean unmarried mothers; women maintaining families? 

I guess the number of women maintaining families is about 10 
million. I supply the specific numbers for the record. 

[The information follows:] 

In 1985, there were 10.5 million families maintained by a woman. 
Mr. Levin. This is 10 million single 

Ms.. Norwood. Yes; they are households that are maintained by 
women; they are not all with children. 

Mr. Levin. What percentage will be in the labor force of that 10 
million, do you know? 

Ms. Norwood. I will supply that also for the record. 

I have here some data suggesting that, oh, about— if you look at 
families with children— there are about 6.4 million children m one- 
parent families among the white population. About 52 percent of 
them have mothers in the labor force. 

If you look at black children, there are about 3% million in one- 
parent families, and about 48 percent have mothers in the labor 
force. 

Mr. Levin. So the figures for minority and nonminority one- 
parent families, that figure is rather close, 52 and 48 percent? 
[The information follows:] 



FAMILIES MAINTAINED BY WOMEN, 1985 







mt 


Black 


Total (in thousands) 


10,524 


7,257 


3.029 


With children uixier 18 years 


6.345 


4.190 


2.002 


With mother in lalw force 


4.302 


2.982 


1.226 



Note: Percent of $ing!e mothers in the labor forc«: Tot^. $S perceol; White. 71 percent. B\xK 61 percent. 
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Ms. Norwood. Yes. I am sorry I was looking at the 1975 data. I 
will provide the 1985 figures for the record. 

Mr. Levin. OK. You mentioned your comment about hamburger 
makers, it is the kind of comment that picks up attention. And you 
mentioned that, well, the service jobs aren't all low paying, on the 
one hand, and also to be remembered is that some of the industrial 
jobs were not high-paying jobs. 

But when you referred to the low-paying jobs in the textiles and 
shoe production, what was the average wage — is it low-pajdng com- 
pared to making hamburgers; or low-paying compared to making 
steel? — ' 

Ms. Norwood. Low paid compared to making steel, although, it 
is not much above the part-time-minimum wages kinds of jobs 
either. I can supply that information for the record. 

[The information follows:] 
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434 




410 


4t4 


41 2 


414 



U«r A^y F*6 Mv. Apr. 
1945 1945 1944 1944* 1944* 



Coal mM>g . 
B<tirwiovs coal «nd igniM fwvg , 



04 and 04* extrKton ,._ 
Cnxl* p«tro<«unx niUti Qtx, iind utural 9«a Iqu0» 
04 and^t r«Ms«(Vic««.^ . 



G*f\*rtl buMng confirKtors — 



NoOTMNJanbal buMng ccnctructon ^ 

M«vy constnjdion corHrKtori 

Highway and stra«< conttrvcSon^ 



So^oaliradcooniractor*..*......*....^ . 

PawMmg. pap«f hw^io. ^ d«cor«tino ^ 

ElMtncal wortt 

MMOniy.ttoncwoiKvidpUMnr^^ - 

Carpwiuortfl and flooring „ ., , 

Roofing and th««t m«w wot 



11,12 
12 

13 

I3U 



OuraM«9004lt^. 

Lumbar and wood products „ 



Log^ng campt «nd lowng contactor* „ 
SawmM and p(anng iTi«« , 



Sawirtfl and pianvig mH. g«n«ral . 
Kardwood OTtans^n and Aoonng ^...^ 
M«worx. ptywoodL and structval matnUrs . 
MAwcrt .„ 

wood Mchan catmM . . ^ 

Htfdwood vanaar and plyMod ^ ^ 
Softmiooa vanaaf and p(yW>d ^ 
W- ^ conUmari « 
Wood biAkJog* and nxWhomai I 1 

MoWa nofnat „ „ 

MK^iaoaOM wood products 

Forrvtua and fcxturtt .^_„ ^ ^ 

HOUMfMtd ^iTftWa . „ . 
wood ^ou1«^old (Urtiua ^ 
IMwiitarad ftoutahold KjrrMura ^ 

Maul hOuMHoid lurnid^a ^ 

Minraim and tadipnngt _ 

Of^aiurrwiua 
- PM< DuMrg and faUtad fwrn^ura 

Pa/i«OA« and htUtt . 

Mocalanaouc fumltf a and Mixaa „ 

Siorta. cUy, and gtaii producu 
Fiat qflM 

GUIS and gfi((««a,pra«Md or ttown 
S4« foocnoiaa at and oi laM 



24 
241 
242 
242 1 
2424 
243 
2431 
2434 
2435 
2434 
J244 
,'245 
|245l 
249 

251 
.2511 
2312 
2314 
,2315 
'252 
253 
,2S4 
239 

32 

.,321 



405 
41 2 



■ Mt^Y /fro- ^ 



48 



44 



ESTABUSHMENTOATA 
HOURS AND EARNINGS 
HOT SEASONALLY AOJUSTEO 

C-2. Avtrtgt hour»aPd,Mm(r>9« of production or non«uf>*rvUory workm* on prfvttt nont^MMl pmH by d«t«lltd 
Mutiry-<ontinufd 



1 1172 


1 Avcrtg* nourty Mrnngt 


Average wtttdy Mrnngi 






Apr. 






1 




Apr. 


F«b. 


[ Mm 


1 Apr 
1 1986* 






1985 


1988 


1988^ 


I988r 


1985 


1985 


1986 


1 I986* 


I 


Sd$2 


1 S854 


S8 7S 


$8l74 


S8 74 


$29820 


329805 


$x^7s|$^04ls 


5304 15 


1 

! 


iidi 


1 1193 


12^7 


12.28 


1244 


SI928 


516 57 


520.25 


1 52067 


521 CO 


|I0 


1329 


1 1343 


1344 


13^4 


_ 


54223 


550 63 


553 73 


1 554 76 


_ 


lOl 


1314 


1 1X38 


1393 


1383 


_ 


SI6 40 


531 73 


573 92 


587 76 






13 47 


1 13 71 


l^9^ 


l^73 


_ 


577 88 


60050 


53360 


S2630 




!ll.l2 


IS 2d 


1 IS3S 


l$2« 


Ill6 




83870 


82935 


630^4 


62762 




12 


IS34 


; IS4I 




1520 




64? 75 


63l 61 


633 83 


1 62928 


- 


13 


1092 


! 1094 


11 41 


11 49 




44485 


483 5S 


49405 


49062 






1321 


1327 


13 79 


1382 


- 


S<0|0 


55744 


60548 


597 02 




138 

? 


lOOl 


1 1002 


10 28 


lO 27 




i 453 4S 


45290 


443 07 


43648 

1 




14 


1002 


1 1004 


10^4 


1012 




44183 


449 79 


415 74 


' 432 12 


1 


142 


929 


1 941 


9 49 


949 


_ 


424.55 


43 5 68 


39099 


41946 




< 

4 


1222 


I 12^1 


12^ 


1^17 


1220 


40089 


481 54 


43138 


444 2l 


461.16 


1 

tS 


II 14 


ml 


11^ 


11.17 


_ 


416 64 


416 13 


384 lO 


408 59 




^ ,l$2 


1069 


1069 


1067 


1061 




395.53 


396 80 


36598 


375 59 




™ liJ 


)27I 9^ 


942 


942 


_ 


380^ 


368 76 


353 23 


37586 




- I'M 


1173 


1 II 61 


1198 


I1J3 




441.05 


**2M 


42529 


1 437 71 




<•> 
16 


1191 


1182 


1182 


Il4l 


_ 


49089 


490 53 


434 59 


443 35 


_ 


161 


10 3S 


1072 


10 71 


1043 




417 If 


44 7 02 


376 06 


393.57 






1252 


f2JS 


1198 


1172 


- 


S20M 


611.29 


458 8 7 


464 II 


- 


'l7 


1282 


1261 


l^95 


12M 




47049 


472 69 


448 07 


481 lO 




lin 


1302 


1302 


l^M 


I3X>5 


_ 


484 76 


492.16 


474 14 




_ 




IIJI 


1194 


11,77 


11 91 


_ 


414 47 


411 93 


389 59 


406^ 






14^ 


140S 


i4M 


1420 




55044 


54961 


54197 


549 54 




. '174 


1267 


1298 


l^90 


1248 


_ 


45S80 


46079 


41lSl 


441 76 




17$ 


II 7S 


1198 


1209 


12.14 




407 73 


42348 


400 16 


40669 




.,--^176 

i 


II 16 


1120 


1187 


11 44 




38493 


37968 


338.43 


347 76 




94S 


948 


988 


9 70 


970 


v«l 78 


380 IS 


38914 


394 79 


39285 


1 
1 


10 01 


1003 


I0L28 


1029 


1028 


412.41 


410.23 


42148 


428 01 


423 54 


\2* 


606 


604 


834 


6^ 


829 


31758 


31758 


327 76 


33160 


332 43 


,241 


10 S3 


1054 


1103 


1094 




39909 


41317 


425 76 


428 65 




242 


843 


837 


687 


658 


- 


33973 


33S64 


353 74 


355^1 


- 


{2421 


169 


683 


910 


900 




38005 


35S45 


374 92 


374 40 






607 


608 


6 42 


848 




244 01 


240 18 


25241 


26643 




243 


799 


799 


625 


623 




3IS81 


31800 


325.88 


331 67 




■2431 


6 IS 


823 


847 


848 




316.22 


326 73 


33202 


340 84 




2434 


722 


720 


744 


74 S 




28158 


28152 


27598 


283 71 




2*ii 


653 


658 


8 72 


683 




288.42 


264 52 


270 82 


27730 




24M 


988 


979 


992 


96S 




40525 


39650 


422 59 


426 51 




'244 


S80 


583 


591 


591 




222 72 


220i37 


22103 


227 54 




24$ 


72S 


722 


741 


754 




27280 


270 75 


28528 


27596 




24SI 


723 


722 


7 42 


7S7 




274 02 


273 j64 


270 09 


283 12 




> 249 


701 


704 


710 


M3 




28IM 


276 76 


281 16 


284 49 




2J 


707 


708 


743 


7.*8 


736 


27785 


276 63 


285.14 


28998 


28 7 04 


2SI 


647 


6 49 


8.73 


6 71 




24243 


25161 


257.76 


264 42 




2S1I \ 


S97 


S98 


628 


633 




23343 


23342 


24226 


248 67 




2il2 1 


701 


702 


731 


749 




27199 


266 87 


27339 


281 56 




2)14 1 


658 


669 


683 


663 




28388 


28292 


272 52 


27922 




2&IS > 


710 


712 


7 12 


716 




27193 


289 14 


289 65 


274 99 




2S2 


799 


798 


631 


632 




32120 


31760 


334 06 


33613 






7 57 


7S9 


787 


791 




303 58 


30360 


30142 


30849 




1 


154 


858 


6 74 


8 72 




33848 


33SS5 


349 80 


35316 




2)1 


;m 


758 


784 


7 76 




30^40 


30391 


30769 


308 0 7 




52 1 


971 


980 


993 


992 


998 


40491 


41160 


40316 


41168 


424 IS 


321 f 


13 4) 


13 72 


13 84 


t4 08 




58590 


59133 


810 £7 


825 67 




122 ; 


1067 


1069 


1087 


1091 




437 47 


450 85 


44/84 


45804 



























Mttai mnrq ^ 

Copper ortt , - ^ 



Coetrmwig^ _ .. 

8*jmnoua coal and Sgrtte rwwg ^ 

01 and gas txVac«on „ 
Dude fi*<fck\jm. naiurtl gat. and namrai 
01 andgaaMd sarvcM .^,.„„ 

NonmetaSc mrm£s, ascepf iuttt „ 

OrushMj and brokan tionm ^ 

CoMtrucUoA „ ~ ~ 

Canaral tufcing co^Mciors 
RMKtanul building conttructon _ 

0;/«raitv« buMar* _ . 

^onracidcnialbuUingconttnjcton 

>**0r conatructon contradora 
Hg^nway and a>a«t coratruction 
Haavy contiruc^oa ficapi r«Q^way 

SpacM trade oontradort 

P^Ung. haaivig. w4 al^ conMorwig „ 
Pairing, paper hangng. and dec(ya«ng _ 

Oacirtcaiwoft 

Maaonry. alonewort^ WMarrg 
CarpenUring and flccrmg „ „ 
RooAng and iheet ffietai work ..^ 



Lumber and wood product* ~ 
Logging camp* and log^ng con«ractora 
SawmAs w4 ptanmg fT«s „ ^ 
Sawtrtla and fiUfang mu. gantral 
KardMOod dmenaion and floonrg 
MAMrOfK p<ywood. and avucttf al fnemoert 



Wood Mctien cabMta ~ 

KanNrood veneer w4 plywood 
Softwood venrar w4 p<yv«ood . 
Wood conurfwa 

Wood buMnge and inoty4« home« 
MoWehomea^ 
Uacaia/^eout wood prooucta « 

Ft^nrture and Miurea 

Houae^otd lumti/ a - » . 
Wood hOuiehoM krM^e 
Upnofstarad houtefioid furnci/e 
Metal nouMhoSd fk/Mt^e 
MaiVama and bediprnga 

Officoft^ftMe .. 

PUMC buidno and raUM lurMi/e 

Ptrtton* and Mixea 

UaceAarteoue kgrAt$ and balurea 

Sione. day. and gfa*4 producta 
Flat (ma 

Gtata and ^at«are pretted or bio«m 
See tootnoiea al end o( taM 



t5 



45 



UTABUtHMCMrOATA 
HOUftSANOEAWfWOS 
MOT SCAtONALLY AOJUmO 

20^^^ ^ ••ffUnfi of protfuction of nonvupt rvteoor wortttf t' on prtvatt nont^rtcutturtl ptyf M« l»y dttalM 
lnwttry>>Con11nuod 



Stone, dt/.and giM« prodLiCt»-Con«rw«d 



PTMMd and Uown otoM. n*c . 
Product* 0* ^(fc^•M0 gtfw ^ 
C^^hydr»Ac^ 



Skvctuniciiyproducii- 



Pon«ry and ff(Md prodtxtt . 



Concrm. flypMn. and pltat«r products 

Concrttt block «4 brtck 

R<*dy Tihad ocwftt .^—^.^ 
Mac. nonmataSe inintn) products ^ 
Afiraatva products . 



AabMtoa product! 
Wwiafy mstal Mustrisi _ 



Mast fumacaa and basic tiaai products 

Biaat lunaoaa and atatl nd* 

Staatrfpaandiubaa 

kon arid stsalloundnaa .,. 

Oray Iron ioundna* 

Malaabi a Iron toundhw 

ttaal ta/i«M. nac 

PtHTtt/y nonfsrroua TStaia 
PrtmwyaUnnjm . 



Konlarrous roOng and drawtng . 
Coppar rolne and (HMn0 _ 



AJuminum shaac piaia. and toi ..^...M^ 
Nonfarrousirira dra«4no and IraUaOnp „ 



fsbnoatad maul produds . 



Maiaicans- 

Cudary.i«nd^loo(s.«idrwdwva 

Kand and sdpa tools, amf hand saws a 

Hardwara^pae -x^— ^ 

fVnUng and Daat<n0. sxoapt atoctnc . 
ntffitang tnn0* and brass goods 
HaOoQ aoJpfflant aicapt alactnc 
Fabnutadmxturaiinatafproducca 
Fabncatad ftnictb^ fnatai . 



Msw door*, sasn. and nm 

FabficaM ptsta wo«ii (bolar s^opt) 
Shaatmstsfworfi ..-i.....^^ . 
A/chrtact^ r«tai Morii „ 
Scraw mac'tn* products, bods, ate »^ 
Scraw niacMna products « 



Bella, nuti. nvtts andwaiAars^ . 

Uata) forpmgs and ktiinpngs . 

Iron and staai tor^nQS 

Automot^t itampmos ....^..^^ 
fctot*! ■tom(v«*, ■ , 

Mftaia 



Piawip and poiahog . ^. 

MatAt coatng and a*ad sanncas 

Ordnaneaandaoc«tsonat.nae 

Amrvnbon, axoapt ior *mai ams, na( 
Wsc fatmcatsd /natal pfoductt 

Va»m and poa frnngi « 

Mac fabncatad wirs products „ 

MacNnary.ascaptaiacticai*.. 

Enpnas andihrtlnM , 
TuTbtfMs a/^d Ufetfia ganarsttr Mts 
imsrnai coribvitton aofK^at nae . . 
Farm and gardan maCNnary 
Farm macfM^ary and agulpfftam 

Saa lootnotas st and o* tabia 



Mar 


Apr 




' ? 
Mar , 


IMS 


196$ 


1966 


toec f 


4t 1 


415 


415 


421 1 


409 


41? 


406 


413 I 


407 


402 


416 


421 


41 J 


41 1 


422 


4U 


4tt 


42? 


41 2 




W7 


393 


401 


401 ; 


429 


436 


392 


412 < 


44i 


463 


413 


431 ' 


435 


437 


407 


421 


41J 




362 


369 ' 


41i 


41i 


415 


416 , 


400 


390 


391 


399 , 


*2i 


420 


437 


436 ! 


41J 


4tJ 


421 


422 


407 


4t1 


419 


419 j 


404 


410 


417 


416 


*23 


417 


435 


4351 


4oe 


404 


4U 


415 j 


407 


406 


41J 


416 


3es 


365 


406 


404 


40i2 




410 


406 , 


41 i 


416 


415 


419 


4it 


416 


41^ 


420 


424 


422 


429 


431 1 


417 


416 , 


426 


429 


*2i 


416 


440 


441 


426 


423 


424 


426 i 


420 


416 


416 


421 1 


421 


416 


422 


424 


412 


410 


410 


4U , 


411 


424 


421 


434 


416 


427 


423 


436 , 


406 


404 


40i ' 


- 41 1 








405 


407 J 


407 


405 ' 


412 


396 


391 


397 


400 


41 4 


396 


415 


415 


»0 


37 6 


377 


364 


407 


406 


400 


402 


417 


416 


407 


406 


401 


404 


39 7 


39 4 


417 


406 


412 


412 


401 


401 


:93 


395 


»6 


390 


392 


400 


42 7 


423 


426 


431 


422 


419 


41 4 


41 6 


433 


42 7 


44 1 


444 


425 


424 


431 


429 


426 


420 


424 


423 


44 5 


446 


44 6 


44 6 


403 


399 


414 


41 1 


496 


404 


409 


409 


404 


39S 


403 


405 


419 


42 « 


421 


417 


41 1 


409 


412 


41 6 


406 


401 


400 


404 


405 


401 


401 


405 


406 


399 


399 


401 


40 2 ' 


401 


402 


405 


416 


41 1 


414 


41 6 


41 4 


404 


417 


429 


407 


401 


39L7 


403 


416 


40$ 


425 


439 


4t6 


41 1 


414 


417 


410 


404 


412 


/I 4 , 



Avitg9 Ov»am« hours 



413 

*:o; 



34 

25 



31 1 
311 
36 > 

36 ' 



36) 
54 I 

"I 

39 ^ 



30 I 
20 , 



30 

to 

26 

37 
20 
33 
26 



42 

50 



63 
30 
35 



26 
1 9 



36 

35 



Apr 


Fab 


1 

Msr 


Act 


1965 


1966 


tdae* 


fiMe* 


51 


56 


56 


• 


36 


34 


34 




29 


30 


29 


- 


35 


49 


35 












27 


30 


29 




66 


46 


56 




73 


56 


67 


• 


56 


49 


56 


• 


66 


36 


46 




37 


36 


40 


• 


23 


20 


23 




36 


47 


46 




36 


*2 


41 




29 


39 


36 


- 


29 


39 


34 




30 


45 


45 




36 


40 


40 




4 1 


4J 


45 




25 


27 


34 




2j; 


3^ 


21 




34< 


36 


34 




33 < 


35 


3J 




49| 




55 




36 


47 


52 




53 1 


71 






53 } 


53 






361 


36; 


39| 




39 ' 


40 ' 

t 


4J, 




33' 




: 




5^ ' 


^* 1 


57' 




i 


s?! 


59{ 




30l 




26 


- 


16 1 


20 1 






36 


rfO ' 


J!; 






2^ i 


21 




1 6 • 


31 j 


29> 




9 > 


to ' 


1 1 i 




26 


27 


27' 




36 


32' 


30 ' 


- 


24 


22 « 


24 




29 ' 


32 


30 




26 


25 


24 




22 


32 


33 




43 


46 


49 r 




39 


36 


39 




46 


60 I 


5t 




46 


46 


47 * 




36 


37 


37 




66 


62 ' 


61 




27 . 


35 > 


36 




34 


34 


35 




29 ; 


32^ 


32 




47 1 


40l 


43 , 




24 f 


27* 


?7) 




It . 


25 ; 


20. 




24 


?6: 


26 




25 


27 , 


29 




23 


23 > 


27 ■ 




31 • 


34 ' 


35 




34 


43 


47 , 




35 


36 


36 




34 


46 1 


51 1 




2( { 


32 


31 i 




22 > 


^* 1 







96 



5d 



46 



eSTABUSHMCNT DATA 
HOURS AND EARNIHOS 
NOT SEArONALLY ADJUSTED 

C-2. Am»o« hour* tod Mmlng* of production or nontupt rv>*ory worfctr*' on pHv*l« norugrfculturil ptyroiit by d«taO«d 
Industry— Contlntftd 



DuriWt fOOdt-CentlnwM 

Ston*. ctt/. and gtou producU— ContviMd 

PtMMd and blown g(«u. r>«e ^ 

Products ol p(Xch«Md gteu ...^ 

Camtrtl. hy^Mbc _ 

SVucural city product* 

PontCf and r«(ai«d productt 

Concr»t«. gypwffv and put(«< product) 
Concrtt* ttocd *nd bncii ^ 
Concrat* products, OK - - _ ^ » 
n**cV-ma*d concrU* „ ... 
Usc< nonm«UKC fW)«r»> product} 
AbrA«v* products ^ _ ^ 
AlbMM products — _™-«*, ,^ 

Prnwy mvtai Mustnts 
Out fumnCM and bat< stMi products 

Blast furnacai and «««( mis 

Siaal p«a and tubas 

Iron and slaW lOundnas ^ ^ 

Gray ton kwTdnas ^ 

Ma«MbiaironioUK»i*s - ^ 

Slaal loundnas, oac 

Ptvnary nonfanou* matai) _ _ 

Pnmaor aiimrtum » 
Komarrous ro»ng and (»aw4ng . 

Coppac foArig and dnwlog „.„ 
. AJurwiun ahaat. putt, and fcM „ 

Nonfarrous wira drawing and MuUtmg 
KonfatTous loyndias m.- -~»^ w» «• 

AJumrxm kn/KJna* . 

Fstir^iad flwui products ^ „ . 

Matai eana and sn^p^ contamars . 

ilatai . ~ - — 

CuOary. r^nd kxrt. and iwOwti* ^ 

Hand and Adaa tools, and hand sawt and bUdas 

Kardwara. nac - ™., 

Ptumbine and haav^ azcapi atactr« 

PunOro ttbnes and tms goods 

Haatmg aguptnani, axcapl a«actnc 
Fafcncatad simeturaf maui products ^ 

FatmcaMd structxai m^tai ^„ ^ 

Matai doors, safi. and tnm » . 1 

Fabncatad puta work (jauit shops) 

Shaat mataJ wor* .. * 

Arttrtacwa'mau'worti — 
Scraw machrta products, bofti ate _ 

Scraw mactina products 

Bolts, nuts, rwau, and wsshxs « 
Matai lor^ngs and stajTiptf^ ^„ 

Iron and staa* forgngs ^ . 

Awtemotwa stampvtgs _ 

Matai itampogs. nac 
Matai aarncts. nac ^« 

Ptstng and pobfw^g » 

Matai coat^ and a*«d sarvicas 
Ordnanea and accassonas nac 

AnvnunMn, axMpt lor smai fmi. nac 
MfSC fabncatad matai products 

Vava* and ittV^ 

Msc fabncatad Yw* prodi^cu . „ . 

Machmary, aicapt aiacincai 
Cn^nas and Intones - . 

Tivtinas and lurtM^a ganarator sau 

Mamat cofflbustion anginas, nac 
Farm and gardan macNnary 

Farm macfinary and agupmant 

Saa lootnotas at and o> Ubia 



1972 
Coda 



\32i9 

324 
32S 
32$ 
. |327 
3271 
3272 
b273 
[329 
3291 
3292 



3312 
J33I7 
.332 
3321 
3322 
.3325 
.333 
3334 
|335 
|3351 
. 33S3 
J3357 
334 

l« 

,341 
13411 
'342 
.34215 
|3429 
(343 
;3432 
'3433 
344 
3441 
.13442 
'3443 
'3444 
344$ 
. 345 
3451 
(34&2 
346 

;34e2 

'44«5 

34ed 
347 

•3471 
'3479 
!349 

iUii 
'349 
3494 

3496 



'35 

(351 

>3511 

|35t9 

>352 

{3523 



Avaraga hourfy aarnogs 



Avaraga waauy avn»^ 



Mar 1 


■"■'■"*'* 
Apr 


FaO 


T 

Mar \ 


Apr 




Apr 


Fab 


Mar 


Apr 


( 19«& i 


1965 


196$ 


196$' i 

-4 


1966' 


1965 


1965 


1966 


1966* 


1966* 


■ ' ~T 
1 

S1 109' 


S11 45 


t 

61123 


1 
1 

611^1 


- 


;4SS60 


}47518 


S46605 


(47531 


- 


1019 


1023 


1040< 


1042 


- 


4193$ 


42148 


424 32 


43035 


- 


842f 


0.38 


8 92 


86$ 


- 


342 89 


33666 


37266 


37301 


- 


1310f 


1316 


1342! 


13 22 1 




54103 


54066 


56632 


54599 




7 8ft 
' '"j 


7 96 


8 1l| 


8 13' 




33059 


335 9l 


334 13 


33656 




849, 


856 


863 






337 05 


337 19 


34606 


347 27 


I 


945 


9 55 


9 51 


951! 




40541 


41629 


372 79 


39181 


- 


! 808 


612 




845 




35956 


37596 


34 5 66 


364 20 


- 


8 4$, 


8 44 


8 53 


S"l 




36601 


36663 


347 17 


35996 


- 


I04t, 


1055 


10 51 


I04lt 




43159 


449 43 


36046 


404 95 




982 


969 


1012 


1013; 




404 56 


407 47 


41996 


42343 


- 


9 29 


9 25. 


951' 


96ir 




371 60 


360 75 


371.64 


36344 


• 


9 78 

i 


9 89 


1006 


1017| 




41272 


41536 


44050 


44545 


- 


11$6| 


1164 


1 

1196 


1199, 


61201 


48156 


46073 


50352 


50596 


(49601 


1327! 


1332; 


1382! 


1364 


1392 


540 0» 


54745 


5790$ 


57990 


57072 


1391 


i39r 


14.50 


14 54 




5619$ 


570J1 


604 65 


604 66 




10 C$ 


nor 


10 90; 


1075 




451 76 


45912 


47415 


46763 




1048 


1042 


10 7o; 


10 73 




42549 


42097 


44405 


44S30 




1091 


1085 


11-21' 


1124' 




444 04 


440 51 


46297 


467 56 




1107| 


11j03 


11 13' 


10 96 




426 20 


4246$ 


45410 


44359 




9 to' 


965 


98i; 


985. 




369 94 


36697 


40221 


401.66 




1395; 


13 62' 


1379 


1390, 


I 


56311 


56932 


57229 


56241 




1463, 


14 02 


14 3o; 


14 45 




615 92 


56323 


56916 


60690 




1109 


1096 


11^ 


11.26; 


■ 


470.22 


46251 


46046 


46617 




9 $2 


963 


1015; 


1034j 




409 4 9 


40693 


*3239 


44359 




1 


1362 


14 07i 


14 28 


: 


590 38 


566^9 


61906 


62975 




10 771 


10 74 


10 79, 


10 75' 




460 96 


454 30 


457 50 


45795 




1 9 31 


9.36 


950 


9 52 




391^ 


369.38 


39710 


40a7» 




> 950 


956 


962 


9.64: 
1 




399 95 


40044 


41440 


417.22 




f 1 
9$2 


964 


9 81 


963, 


961! 39634 


395 24 


40221 


40596 


40319 


1289 


1304 


13.20 


1331 


- 


538 60 


55290 


55572 


577 65 




I 13ft3 


13^78 


1395 


1406 


■ 


569 73 


56641 


59009 


613^ 




1 9(8 


975 


966 


9 64; 




394 94 


39390 


39933 


404 42 








8 94 






35235 


346.10 


357 60 


35964 




' 10211 


10^ 


1034 


1033, 


- 


415 55 i 41980 


41877 


42560 




859 


8 53 


863 


864 




34166 


333 52 


35055 


35360 




833, 


8 27 


659 


656 




344 6$ 


32915 


35649 


35607 




' 839 


8 4S 


862 


666 




318 62 


31941 


324 97 


33341 




900 


898 


906 


909 




366 30 


364 59 


36320 


36542 




925 


927 


936 


93$ 




365 73 


367 49 


361 77 


36U9 { ' 


7^3 


7.28 


7$4 


7$1 


- 1 293 »3 


294 11 


29567 


29993 1 - 


' 1004 


1007 


1003 


10 11 




41867 


406.64 


41324 


41653 ; - 


933 


93$ 


945 


947 




374 13 


37544 


37706 


374 07 


8»9 


86$ 


85$ 


8 55 




356 00 


34554 


33555 


34200 


904 


90S 


935 


93$ 




36601 1 36282 


40016 


40342 




838 


8 42 


671 


8 74 




353 64 


352 60 


3«0i» 


36533 




9 71 


9 $9 


994 


995 




420 44 


41376 


43635 


441,71 




1142 


1147 


1169 


1173 




465 35 


4S633 


50364 


503 22 




1219 


12 31 


12 35 


1247 




51929 


51702 


52364 


S2746 




1353 


13 57 


13 71 


1360 




60209 


607 94 


61421 


61541 




8 57 


856 


895 


894 




34537 t 34234 


370 53 


367 43 




768 


7 72 


766 


786 




31334 


31189 


32229 


32229 




757 


756 


?70 


7 72 




305 63 


29662 


31031 


31266 




794 


606 


8.25 


822 




332 69 


344 21 


347^ 


34277 




1006 


1007 


1054 


106$ 


- ! 41429 


4116$ 


4342S 


443 46 




971, 


966 


1013 


1021 




396 17 


39539 


40S20 


41246 




86$ 


885 


got 


899 




356 63 


354.69 


36130 


364 10 




9 48 


948 


975 


9 78 




366 78 


376 2 5 


36903 


39218 




793 


796 


806 


803 




318 79 


31920 


324 01 


32522 




1015 


1017 


10 53 


1056 


10 57 


424 27 


41799 


435 94 


44224 


43666 


, 1296 


1302 


1299 


1309 




537 37 


52601 


54166 


56156 




12 55 


1246 


1272 


12 71 




51079 


4»65 


504 96 


51221 




1313 




1309 


1323 




546 21 


53562 


55633 


56060 




1 962 


^66 


1000 


1009 




402 1 2 


397 85 


41400 


42075 




j 1043 


1056 


11 01 


11 14' 




427 63 


426 42 


, 45361 


46120 





'»7 



51- 



47 



ESTAtUSHMCNT DATA 
HOUm ANO EAANINOS 
NOT SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 

Av«r»9f hourt and wnlnjt of productton or noowpfivlMfy woii(ff»' on prtvjtt nonagrtcutturil p«yro(t« by dotjUtd 
Induttry - Continued 



lodustty 



DuraM* 900d*— ContlnMd 
M«ch«wy, txcvpt •iccmf— CQntinu«j 
Conttructoo and r«<it«d rrmeti^my 



Corrvtyort and convcyng atjuipfn^nt . 
Indu»tji«i kucks and tnctors -- . - 
M«talwo(lung m«dw>«y - 



1972 
SIC 
Coda 



3$35 



i3S37 



WacNna loots, matal cutting lypaa ^ 
MadWM tooia. matal (orrnng typaa ^ 
Sc«oal d^ toot*. ^ and fixtvaa . 

Madw* (od accaaicrias 

Powar drtvan hand looia » 

Spao*) idiAtry machinafy - 

Food producta mactmary , 

Taxfe^machnary.^ 



•354 
,3541 
,3542 
,3544 
3545 
3548 



Prints fradat fnadwwy ... 1 

Ganaral mduatital machnacy v 

Pump* and pumpvig aqupmant „ 
Bai and roiar baaiVig* x 



350 

3set 



Aif and gaa compf aa a of a . 

eiowara and fan* .......^ 

So— 6 changaca. drtiraa. and gavt . _ 
Powar irananmlon aqiipmanc nac 

Elactronic compuitng aqupmant 

Rafrigaration and aafvica machinary 

Rafrtgaraton an0 haatng aquipmani 

Mtaa macMnaiy. axcapl aiactrical ^ 

Carturator«,pMona. ringa, and vtfvaa . 

Machrtary. axeapt aiacthcat. nac 



350 
35«S 



Dadjical and ai*ctronic aquipmant . 

Elactrtc diatnOutins «)ulprn«K 

Tranaformars . 



SwMchgaar and twildtoard appvatua ^ 
Dactrlcai mdMtrial apparaiM « 
Motora and ganaralort . 
Induatrtal controla ». 



ItomafioM ipptanoaa 
HouaafWd rafrigaraforii and fraama Z 
Houaahoid laundry aqupmant 
Elactffc houaawaraa and (ana „^..„. ^ 
eiactrlc tgMng and wVmg aqu^pnwN „ 
Elactnclafnp«w 



Currafit^carTylno wiring dav^ 
Noncurram^anytng wMno dav^caa- 
Raaidamili IgMng bttf as „ 



Radio ^tdWracaMngaqupmaM 

n«d«andTVracaMrH)a«tt 

Corrvnunicalon aqulpmani . 



aindMagraphapparaM , 

RidO and TV commurtcatfon aquipmant 

Badroote cotnponanti and accaMonaa ^ 

Oactromc tubaa 

SafniccjbctortindfaUtaddavlca*.- . 

eiactron«cofflport«nta,nac™,-«- ^ 

Uic. atactdcti aquipmant and avopdaa . 309 

Storaga baitartaa 



355 



3551 



3504 



3500 
357 
3573 



30 

301 

3012 

3013 

302 

3021 

3022 

303 

3032 



3033 
3034 



304 
3041 
3043 
3044 
3045 
305 
3051 
300 
3001 
3002 
307 
3071-3 
3074 
3079 



Engina atacwcaJ aqmpmant 
Saa lootnotaa ai tnd of labia 



,3091 
3094 



Av«f aga waaUjr hours 



Avar aga ovattKna hour* 



Mar. 
1905 


Apr 
1905 


Fab 

1980 


Mar 


I Apr 


i Mtt 

1 1995 


! Apr 
1905 


Fat). 
1906 


Mar 

1906^ 


1 Apr 
1900* 


420 


41 2 


413 


415 


1 

1 


J 

1 30 


2.0 


28 


27 




4iJ3 


407 


428 


428 


i 


! 24 


22 


28 


2.5 




412 


409 


404 


411 




1 27 


23 


24 


28 


I 


43,1 


42 3 


408 


406 




1 35 


3 1 


30 


23 




421 


405 


419 


418 




1 39 


29 


3 8 


40 




4t4 


404 


394 


39 7 




! 30 


2 7 


28 


28 




4^7 


42 1 


42 5 


4^7 


I - 


1 40 


45 


4 8 


48 




42^ 


42 0 


42 8 


428 


\ - 


1 41 


30 


*2 


4 1 




42 3 


410 


42 5 4^5 




1 36 


3 0 


49 


47 




1 437 


43 1 


438 


43 7 




80 


S£ 


iO 


80 




1 42 2 


41 0 


405 


412 




39 


3 7 


3 5 


37 




, 39^ 


30.1 


393 


402 




27 


2 4 


2.1 


20 




42.1 


4^J^ 


414 


417 


1 . 


38 


33 


3.3 


3.7 




42 2 


41.5 


417 


416 




30 


28 


3 1 


27 




41 0 


404 


41^1 418 




25 


2 ? 


2 9 


35 




42.4 


41.1 


405 


409 


f 


40 


3 4 


3.2 


40 




41 5 


409 


41 4 


418 


i I 


3 1 


29 


32 


3 1 




410 


4a5 


410 


4iJ3 




27 


21.4 


2 7 


2.7 




435 


4^9 


430 


42 9 


1 - 


42 


4 4 


4 9 


48 




410 


40 1 


412 


410 




34 


2.7 


2.7 


24 




39.9 


400 


405 


41 1 




1 9 


1 6 


2.2 


2J3 




41J 


409 


423 


42 7 




31 


3.2 


35 


34 




41J 


40 1 


40S 


414 




31 


2.7 


3 4 


39 




41.4 


40 1 


418 


422 




27 


1k5 


25 


2.7 




41 5 


400 


417 


421 




27 


1 4 


24 


2 7 




409 


407 


400 


406 




3 1 


3^ 


2 5 


27 




41 2 


409 


*0J3 


41^ 




34 


3 4 


2.6 


32 




41 8 


41 3 


409 


41 1 




4 0 


3 8 


3 7 


3.7 




4^J^ 


41 0 


418 


422 




4 1 


3 9 




4.0 




41 9 


4iJ3 


408 


40 9 




40 


3 7 


\ 1 


38 




400 


400 


408 


41 1 


407 


27 


24 


2.7 


29 


- 


409 


400 


412 


41 4 


* 


27 


28 


27 


28 




412 


408 


431 


432 




31 


32 


3.1 


30 




407 


335 


395 


398 




24 


24 


24 


2.2 




410 


40.1 


404 


408 




2Jt 


2.7 


^5 


28 




410 


400 


407 


41.5 




33 


3.3 


Zi 


34 




39 5 


301 


394 


39J 




20 


1 5 


iJ6 


19 




398 


309 


397 


40J3 




21 


1 9 


28 


2» 




40.1 


39 3 


397 


403 




19 


i 8 


3.2 


36 




422 


304 


408 


402 




17 


8 


2.2 


1.7 




39J3 


390 


307 


398 




20 


1 8 


17 


17 




400 


397 


401 


40,4 




2J3 


2 1 


28 


^7 




41.4 


41 4 


40 4 


39 7 




30 


25 


^7 


20 




39 4 


39 0 


407 


409 




23 


1.8 


24 


25 




409 


401 


399 


403 




19 


1 7 


20 


22 




i 304 


309 


37 9 


392 




8 


8 


1 5 


10 




39 0 


398 


401 


415 




20 


2.7 


32 


37 




39 9 


39 9 


39 9 


417 




25 


2.7 


31 


38 




41 7 


410 


412 


416 




30 


25 


26 


28 




410 


41.1 


407 


41 1 




33 


30 


1.9 


18 




418 


409 


41 J 


418 




28 


22 


28 


29 




40 7 


39 7 


408 


413 




29 


22 


29 


31 




43 7 


428 


43 5 


438 




27 


18 


3.1 


32 




401 


387 


40 5 


407 




33 


22 


29 


3* 




410 


402 


410 


410 




29 


24 


29 


3.1 




410 


400 


40 4 


40 7 




29 


28 


29 


30 




400 


369 


388 


38 9 




19 


t8 


20 


17 




41 9 


413 


415 

1 


419 




4 1 


38 


4.1 


43 





52 , 



48 



ESTA8USNUENT DATA 
H0UR9 AND EARNINGS 
NOT SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 

C-2. kwQ* houra Md Mmingt of production or r»n»up«rvl«ory worktrt' on privtt* nonaoricuttunt ptyroNi by datolkd 
Indutby— ContkMi«d 



Industry 


1972 
SC 
Code 


AversQe houly eam^gs 


Average weekly eerrwigs 


Mer 

1945 


Apr. 
1945 


Feb. 

1994 


Uar. 
1944^ 


Apr. 
1986^ 


Mer 

1965 


Apr. 
1945 


Felji 
1996 


Mer 

1964* 


Apr. 
1900^ 


Ounbl# Qoodt Cofldiwi^U 


1 
















































3S3 


$10 79 


$10 74 


'112 


$11 12 




«453 1 0 


♦442.49 


•45924 


$44l 44 




ContttucQon rmtfiirt«y j ^ 


3S3t 


11.70 


11 46 




M22 




443^1 


475.34 


520.57 


' 52302 




^tff(f>g ffxctwwy .1,11 


3532 


11 42 


11 25 


11^ 


1141 




470 50 


460 13 


459 75 


44095 




01 Xfiif mf<;#wifry , „ 


3533 


1091 


1097 


1122 


11^4 


_ 


470^ 


444 03 


45770 


450 34 






3S35 


994 


9 72 


laio 


1013 


- 


420 10 


39366 


423.19 


42343 


- 




3S37 


9 24 


911 


971 


969 




30254 


34004 


382.57 


30449 




M«tah»o(1(ino ffltehrwy >^ ^ 


354 


1041 


1045 


1093 


lC95 




444 Si 


439 95 


44453 


447.57 




U^C^wtA loolft. fflataJ cunng typM 


3541 






1090 


1091 




44 5 63 


43974 


444 52 


44495 




-Mtclww looit. (nvtti lofffwig typM ^ 


3542 


1048 


10/9 


'I «K 


11j45 




452 19 


451 02 


44075 


464l43 




Sp^otf d**tk toe's, ^ot, fixturtt „ ^ 


3544 


11 04 




'll« 


'1 2j 




442.45 


479.27 


510.27 


50994 




Mf<;hM4 too' ^C^v^MO'^M 


3545 




939 


943 


904 




399 63 


392.50 


'394.12 


405.41 




Powsr dnvso htnd toots „_„^ — ^ ^ 


3544 


93l 


8J5 


852 


058 




32906 


3l0 14 


33464 


344 92 




Sp«o«i industry mtctvitfy — «^ ^...^ 


355 


lOOS 




10^ 






423 11 


41544 


42973 


435.77 






3551 


1032 


1035 




'•« 




435.50 


429 53 


442.45 


43971 




' Tcxtto »n*ohM(y ■,■■„. _ ™„.^ 


3552 


7 99 










"323 49 


318.70 


33825 


34903 




Pr*r<^ trs^Ht- n^#<*"^4^ i?<i-ir.w..... - 


3555 


t043 










442.23 


431.14 


43002 


45235 




G^nt^sl Musthil mACtwwy „ 


358 


^ ?? 


10 01 


1025 


2i2 




414 17 


40941 


424.35 


42442 




Punpt md punping sQu^fMni ....^..^ ^ 


3501 


1054 


1054 


1085 


1002 




432.96 


427.40 


44405 


44047 




B$t irtd raltr bMrings ..^^ ^ ^ ^ 


3542 


10 24 




'2 12 






44S44 




443.54 


44375 




Am tnd QM oofnprtsttfs ~ ~. ^ 


3543 


10-24 


10^ 


9 97 


900 


* 


42002 


40942 


4'1070 


405 04 


* 


_^ pifli^ If ff yXflfftf ,.„•„„,,, „ , 


3544 


878 


878 


inS 


"9X)9 




35032 


350 40 


34450 


37340 




SpMtf ctungsn^ driv4s> tnd Qt%n „. ., „ „ 


3544 




'2i? 




'nil 




432 OC 


420 43 


44965 


45004 




Powtf trAnttnlssloo #Qupnwi^ n#c >. ,,, 


3544 


1004 


10 05 




'2*S 




112 ^2 


403 01 


41016 






Offio* oonipuVr^ macfwMt ^ 


357 




9 19 


■ li 


989 


* 


370.40 


340.52 


41006 


^ e M 




E)4CtJonie contputing •Qu^TMnl ^ ^ 


3573 


905 


21! 


222 


222 


* 


375 S8 


34440 


406 96 


J a 2 




RtfriQ^rttion sAd ifvic< mac^awy ^ „. ^ 


354 


987 


994 


1020 


1028 




40308 


404.54 


40600 


1 12 




fWf(tg«rsteA snd h*Mng •qu^fn^nt ,r., 


3585 


10 18 


1025 


1054 


1063 




410 59 


419.23 


424 76 


43794 


* 


lyhsc. mttfiawyi except sisttilf nl .m^m.^^. „ „ 


359 


9^2 


9 91 


10 15 


10^1 


* 


414 46 


40926 


415.14 


41963 


* 


Cv^uf vtofS. p*ttons, fw>ft, md vaIvss 


3S92 


12 47 


1243 


12 79 


12.77 




515 01 


50963 


532X)6 


53089 


* 


MACfwwy, except etoi'iitfel. nee 


3590 


9 53 


9 52 


9 75 


9 01 




39931 


993 18 


39740 


401.23 




E)ectncel end etectfonc eQUip<nent ^ 


34 


939 


940 


940 


963 


$943 


383 11 


37000 


349 76 


39579 


>39l 94 


"Oectric dMntMbnQ eQu^fneni „ ., „ ^„ _ ^ 


341 


879 


8^2 


890 


090 




359.51 


35200 




384.44 




Jf^r)ff^rY>frf , 


3412 


881 


844 


844 






34297 


351 90 


3OIJOO 






SwKch^eer ini swtchboefd sppiretus 


3413 


877 


879 


897 


099 




35494 


347.21 


35432 


35700 




Eiectncei ^^dustnel spperetus --vx .,m^. 


342 


949 


952 


- 964 


9 71 




349 00 


341 75 


34944 


394.17 




Motors and yeneretors „ 


3421 


947 


9 51 


954 


900 




39545 


340 01 


30909 


401 72 




Industnel confrois .»«»..■. .. 


3422 


927 


923 


9^ 


940 




346.17 


35166 


34970 


34942 




Household epptences — ^ . > 


343 


923 


922 


9 51 


9 57 




347.35 


354.66 


377 55 


34507 




Koute^oid refrigeretors and freezers 


3432 


1038 


1034 


1045 


1043 




410.24 


407.15 


422J1 


436.45 




Housetioid laundry equ«meni 


3433 


10 77 


1079 


1109 


11 10 




454 4 9 


414 34 


450.25 


44443 




blectrtc housewares and tens ~ 


3434 


719 


717 


720 


7.19 




202 57 


279 63 


27164 


264.72 




Gectnc tghtne and wnng equprnent ^ 


344 


8S7 


844 


875 


&78 




342 60 


34301 


350.40 


354.71 




OedrKiampa . . : 


3441 


908 


992 


944 


943 




40903 


41069 


39754 


39025 




CuTent<arry<ne wkirg devices 


3443 


793 


795 


824 


025 




312 44 


310O5 


33537 


33743 




Noncurren<«€«ny«ig wmng devices ^ 


3444 


884 


892 


915 


921 




34154 


35709 


34509 


371 18 




Re4«dentt«J Sibling fcttures „ „ 


3445 


844 


845 


844 


050 




24463 


234 01 


24403 


25410 




Radko end TV recervmg equfxrwii ^ 


345 


922 


931 


954 


970 




34511 


34966 


34334 


40255 




Redioand TVrecerwiQMts - ~ 


3451 


950 


981 


10 01 


1009 




37905 


'38344 


39940 


42075 




Convnumcation egu^xnent 


344 


1122 


1120 


1127 


1129 




44787 


459 20 


44432 


46944 




Telephone and tetegrspti apparatus 


3441 


1049 


1091 


1042 


1009 




453 02 


440 40 


44037 


'447 56 




R«» and TV cofflfflurMcation equooneni 


3442 


1137 


11^ 


1143 


1143 




47527 


443 01 


47206 


477.77 




EiecVorw con\ponenu end accessones 


347 


820 


8.17 


4 51 


' 054 




333 74 


324 35 


34721 


35270 




CiecvonK lubes . 


3471-3 


1044 


1042 


1000 


10 74 




457 10 


443 09 


449 00 


44024 




Semiconductors and riieied dev<es 


3474 


940 


9 55 


9 78 


990 




34737 


309 59 


39409 


40619 




ejectronc components, nec 


3479 


744 


747 


708 


744 




30546 


30029 


32306 


32414 




Mtsc electncei egutprrtent xnd supp^ 


349 


1018 


1024 


1049 


10 51 




41736 


41040 


423 00 


42770 




Storage unenes 


3491 


1039 


1047 


10 07 


10 75 




42163 


407 2 0 


43243 


42093 




Engir>e e<ectncel equipment 


3494 

1 


1094 


1104 


11 19 


1130 




454 39 


455 95 


444419 


47347 





See footnotes al end of labte 



53 



49 



CtTAMJSHMCNTOATA 
HOUMANDEAmifNOt 
NOT MAMNAUY AtUUmO 



IndMtry 



TwaportAten tqulpfrMni . 



Motor vtNdM And fqulpmwit ^ 
Moior vthidM and ctf todiM . 
Trvdi tnd but bo<aM i 



1172 
Com 



Ship and bottbuMh^g and rtpMr^ 

Sh9 biMng and rt^«jrin9 

ec«l biMng and rvpMirn 

fta»Md«|ulpmantl 



Odited niMtaiL ap«c« vMdw. and parts „ 

Ouidad f nl ii l i i <nd tpaca vhldt» 

W a c atanao m Nnaportrton •qolpmtrH ^.^ 
Tftv«( trafcn and carnptri 



I nrttf i»» u and flated producte . 



Englnaartng and adanWc inatrumarts . 

Maa turlngand conlrotngdavteaa 

E^iN^fooinanUI conkoia 

rr ocaai i comrd In atm maii U , 

Inatmmania to wiaa K a atoctridty 

Opictf inatrumantaandianaat ^ 

Madcal Inatrunanls and K9p«M 

Svgical and nwScaJ IrMrumantt , 

S(jgicalappUnoMand«9pCa« 



Ptiolographfe aqii^pmani and aupplaa . 
Witdia«.clocli«.andwaltfic«a«i 



fc l lacai an aooa manu te cturin g , 



Jawahy. alvatwara. w>d pWad « 

Jfwairy. pradoua matal 

MiAcaJ ina^umanta 

Toyt and 100410 OOOda^ 



Ooia. gamaa. loya, and cMdrao'a «V^c«a9 -"1 
Spodmg and aMabc gooda. fMC . 



Para, pafxis. oMc*. and art atppto$ 

Co«)um« }awairy and notofv 

Coatume {awairy 



M a ca iartacutmanufactrfaa^ 

Sv» and adira(tiair>g doptaya 



NonduraM* gooda 

Food and kindrad products . 
Maalproducta. 



Ueat pacbng piarvta ... 

Sauaagw and othar praparad maati _ 

PmAydraaatfig plants ......w^ 

Da^produds. 



Chaaaa. nalml and procaiaad ^ 

FUdmir 



Prtaatvad fn«s and vagataWaa . 
Cannad apaoaftiaa . 



Cannad fn«i andvag^tabtr; 
Rroian fruMs and vagiautlas ^ 

Grain mil products . 



Flour and othar oni«n mi products-.. 

Praparad faada. nac 

Bakafy products^ 



Graadi c«l(a. and ralalad products » 
CooUaa andcradiafa 



Saa {ootnotaa at and o< tat)ia 



37 

371 

3711 

3713 

3714 

3715 

372 

3721 

3724 

3728 

373 

3731 

3732 

374 

376 

3781 

379 

3702 

36 
361 
362 
3622 



3825 
363 



3642 
365 
366 
367 

39 
391 
3911 
393 



394 

39424 

3949 



396 
3961 
399 
3993 



201 

2011 

2013 

2016 

202 

2022 

2026 

203 

2032 

2033 

2037 

204 

204t 

2046 

205 

2051 



Avaraga waaWy houa 



427 
434 
U2 
402 
43J 
394 
427 

42^ 
434 
409 
404 
4U 
39J 
42.2 
423 
414 
39J 

41 1 
421 
407 
396 
4U 
410 
419 
407 
41J 
404 
400 
424 
404 

39.2 
381 
37.2 
404 
39.2 
390 
393 
404 
360 
371 
394 
399 

394 
394 
384 
40.2 
387 
36.2 
414 
399 
420 
37,7 
384 
379 
960 
427 
4«4 
422, 
390 
380 
416 



Apr 
1965 



426 
434 
447 
406 
435 
394 
419 

419 
424 
407 
405 
414 
397 
414 
414 
404 
363 

405 
416 
399 
390 
404 
400 
409 
396 
400 
396 
394 
425 
404 

389 
385 
37 5 
384 
389 
384 
393 
406 
372, 
360 
394 
399 

389 
39.2 
383 
394 
385 
365 
41^ 
397 
420 
37 9 
37.7 
384 
37 7 
427 
45.5 
423 
336 
381 
396 



Pat Mar 

1966 1966* 



423 
429 
424 
403 
440 
392 
424 

426 
44.2 
396 
39 7 
393 
406 
421 
430 
406 
37.7 

41 0 
42.4 
406 

39 7 
407 
41.2 
414 
407 
409 
404 
39.1 
42.2 
386 

393 
376 
366 
389 
396 
390 
400 
39 4 

39 5 
091 
396 
399 

392 
390 
37 6 
389 
387 
356 

40 9 
389 
420 
3d^ 
37 7 
385] 
363 
42 9 ' 
436 i 
423 
391 
384 
406 I 



Apr 
1966' 



426 
436 
43 9 
410 
439 
399 



426 
443 
402 
405 
395 
396 
42 5 
430 
41 1 
38.2 

414 
429 
41^ 

402 
41 6 
416 

422 
41.2 
415 
409 

393 i 
421 I 
396 i 

400 I 
386 j 
375 } 
40 2 ! 

40 4 i 
396 1 

41 1 } 
399 
404 , 
400 
400 
402 

39 7 
394 
383 
393 
396 
37 0 

41 1 
393 
420 
385 
373 1 
386 , 
372 
430 1 
43 7 , 

42 5 I 
392 I 
36 5 1 
409 , 

I 



425 

43.2 



Avarsga OvarUna hours 



395 
394 



56 
54 
30 
30 
30 
18 
46 
50 
29 
21 

26 
30 
2.2 
14 
31 
2.2 
31 
26 
30 
26 
16 
30 
2.6 



26 
17 
13 
^1 i 
24 

26 

3.2 I 

26 f 

31 

31 

14 

36 

34 

42 

26 

32 

26 

27 

48 

62 

46 

11 

30 

34 



4« 

56 
67 
34 
56 
21 
42 

51 
47 
30 
29 
31 
..2 
40 
43 
33 
21 

2.2 
25 
17 
1.2 
24 
15 
23 
24 
22 
24 
18 
31 
24 

14 
16 
15 

.7 
15 
12 
1.7 
24 
14 

6 
22 
21 

26 
32 
26 
31 
26 
14 
40 
37 
44 
27 
30 
29 
36 
46 
59 
50 
26 
31 
22 



Pat 

1966 



46 

52 
51 
34 
57 
19 
44 

50 
53 
35 
39 
24 
24 
46 
54 
26 
1 6 

26 
34 
21 
20 
26 
19 
34 
26 
26 
24 
20 
30 
1 3 

2.2 

19 

14 

19 

2.2 

21 

24 

16 

24 

1.9 

26 I 

25l 

30 
33 
27 
27 
?6 
26 
39 
34 
46 
27 
44 
26 
2.1 
52 
46 
46 
33 
33 
3 1 



Mar 
1966' 



34 

2.2 

26 
35 
24 
25 
31 
24 
33 
30 
31 
^6 
20 
32 
20 

24 

21 
16 
26 
24 
2.1 
24 
21 
27 
23 
25 
26 

31 
33 
27 
27 
30 
26 
40 
34 
46 
26 
35 
24 
16 
50 
4 1 
51 
32 
34 
26 



Apr 
1966* 



90 



54 



50 



ESTABUSHMENT DATA 
HOURS AND EARNINGS 
NOT SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 

0*2. Avtrto* hours and Mmlnot cf p rod uc tion or noRtup«rv1»ory wof1(«r«* on prtvat* nonMrlcutturtf ptyroNo by tftulM 
Induetry-CenttmMd 



1972 
SiC 
Codt 



Av«r*9« wweU/ 4«rrM>{2« 















Apr. 


FtOi 


Mv. 


Apr. 


1965 


1965 


1966 


1966^ 


1966^ 


1965 


1965 


1966 


1968* 


1966^ 


$1239 


$12 63 


St2 67 


$1269 


$1266 


S537 5S 


$53604 










13.40 


1362 


1371 


1364 


57&79 


566.92 




«7 7« 


«oi9? 
509.25 


14M 


14 75 


14 97 


15.13 






659.33 








1047 


1043 


1064 


1090 




420^ 


423 46 


IIT 






126S 


12.60 


13.10 






547.75 


55660 




I??]|T 




9^ 


926 


9 45 






362.46 


365 63 


37044 


37965 




IZM 


1Z51 


1Z77 




I 


537.17 


524.17 


54017 




_ 


1282 


12.77 


12.91 


12.94 




546.70 




it' Jl 






It S3 


11 51 


11 65 


11 87 




509.39 


4W 18 




MB OA 

'll IT 




4Q42 


10^ 


10 56 


1052 






42064 


^Ift 07 






1133 


11 22 




^8 i? 




45887 






1a9 09 




002 


602 


^609 






335^4 










12 55 


12.56 


12 ll 






493^ 






«M ^7 




f 1 99 


11 90 


12.22 


12.W 




S0S.66 




<tj ^ 


IT 




12.19 


12 10 


12 47 


12.26 








SM 91 

^rf ' 


07 i« 

49I a7 




986 


9 95 


1038 






Illf' 




423.30 








8 57 


8 67 


8 75 




32894 




334 40 


334 25 




910 


9 11 


942 


942 


939 


374 01 


36696 


366.22 


369 99 


364 99 


977 


9 76 


10^ 


10.21 


- 


41132 


406i65 


432 46 


436 01 


- 




6 91 








36304 


355.51 




^15 07 








8/5 


863 








347«36 






6 97 


8 97 




945 




374 95 
























36396 




* 


1020 


10.26 


10^ 


10^30 




427^ 










602 


803 


6 41 


840 




32&41 










6 17 












327.20 




354 63 




791 


7 92 


8^ 


8.26 






315.22 




33665 




694 










977 M 




97 






11 90 


11 95 












I*' I~ 






694 


669 


« QT 


0*5 




2/9 00 


27905 


20904 


9M • 

27&01 




720 








_ 

* 46 






^^«7 


7^ 


296.91 






M M 


«« 




It* 'jI 


29045 








TAft 




• tn 








289 50 


295.36 


303 00 




• M 




T ,4 
m 1 


• 


* 






277 75 


970 






6 C6 


6$4 






*^ '1 






279i16 




837 






8 87 




24643 


247.30 


26678 


V9 




681 


885 


664 


695 


- 


26763 


269.21 


273 60 


26565 


- 


764 


7 63 


7 66 


772 














5e? 


569 


810 


607 




22362 


219.11 


:«0 95 


24523 




546 


5 42 


556 


550 




£0331 


19512 


218.16 


220 00 




765 


765 


822 


&16 




30929 


»»29 


325 51 


32&40 




841 


636 


86S 


8 51 




yast 


333 56 


345 14 


342.10 




8 61 


867 


863 




846 


336 


337.26 


34614 


35135 


34997 


653 


8 59 


666 


6 72 


6 75 


335 » 


33673 


336 52 


343 57 


344 75 


719 


717 


723 


7 27 




278 10 


274 61 


27165 


278 44 




7 97 


6 05 


8 07 


810 




32039 


32049 


313 92 


31633 




873 


864 


836 


tf.79 




337 65 


332.64 


335 92 


34 9 84 




569 


5 69 


5 85 


590 




20591 


207 69 


209 43 


218.30 




901 


9 07 


9 42 


941 




37211 


37366 


365 26 


366 75 




843 


856 


869 


8 78 




33636 


34063 


336 Ot 


344 27 




933 


9 36 


964 


9 79 




39166 


39396 


41128 


411.18 




8 05 


810 


809 


613 




303 49 


30699 


30904 


313 01 




959 


960 


964 


96i 




36826 


36192 


370 97 


367 41 




621 


8 22 


8.10 


813 




311 18 


31565 


31189 


3)£.44 




7 49 


787 


746 


756 




;W964 


269 16 


270 60 


28123 




1014 


10 27 


tosi 


1054 




432 96 


436 53 


450 6< 


453 22 




1006 


1013 


1003 


1011 




466.78 


460 92 


43^31 


44181 




763 


795 


795 


802 




33043 


33629 


336 29 


34085 




960 


9 65 


9 73 


9 77 




37440 


37249 


360 44 


362 96 




9 57 


963 


966 


9 69 




36366 


366 90 


370 94 


373 07 




9 67 


9 89 


991 


996 




402 27 


363 72 


4C4 33 


407 36 





iwiMtloodt ConMrwtd 

Trantportcaon •quipiTwnt . 



Motor vvNciM tnd OQuipfntnt mm. 
Mo«or vtNdM «id cv bodM M 
Tnjdt and buo boJot > 



Motor vfNoio p«lt va aocssfortM 
TnjckniM 



Aircnfi anglrtM and ongino pint 

AJroftft #9ipnw)t MC «..». — — .i 

^ ^ buUng «id rvpaUng . 

SN>buiding«idr*p«Mig 

eoct buZ^ and rtpMlng 



GuMod'nMAM.sptcoviNcin.wid parti „ 
Guidtd mM2M and tpaco v9f4clM ...^^ m 
Miaotianaoua trwMpcnallon Mjuipffwnt .^^ 
Traval talvt and cainpar* .,...,..„.,...m.m.. 



Inatrumanit and roiitad products - 



EnginMrtng «id KwntMe inotrurw . 
M aam rin g and oontroWno da^tcaa 
EnvtroofTMr 



ProotM oofiM intlnfnari^ 
Inr<> manta to maaaura a(ac^ / . 

Optical irMijma(tt«idla(«a« 

Madteal inattunanta and aupplaa — 
Surgical and madcal Inatrumartk^ 
Surgical applancM and aupplu MM 
OpMhaMc goods « 



PhotograpNc aqulpmant and aupplaa 
Watchaa, dodts^ and wslchcaaaa 

MiscaRanaoua minuf acturing 

Jaw<itry.a4van«ara^«idplatadwara 

pradoua matal 

MuaicaCnatrumants . 

Toys and aponing goods « 



OoNs. gamaa. toys. «id chidrsnra vahidas 

Sporttng «id athMic goods, nae 

Pana. panda, offloa, and ait a i pptaa 

Coatunw )swairy and notlona m 

Co)tuna jawaky .■■inin .m. 

» /# c a«anaoos manuractursa - 

S^ns and advanialng dteplays 



NooduraMa goods 

Food and kindrad products ^ 
Msat products. 



Matt pacWng ptants ... . 

Sausagaa and oihar prapvad maats . 

Poudry drasajn plants - „ ^ 

Oainr pfoductj „ 

0>aa«a. natural and procassad 

Fluid m*.. 



Prasatvad IrUta and vagaiaUaa mm. 

Cannad ipadaisaa . 

Canrs4 fruits anJ vagatabiaa 
Ffttan KMs and vagatablaa m. . 

Gtm tmI proAjcta 

Florr and othar grain ffltfprcduds ^ 
Pra(..ysd faada, nac 

eaiiarv i.'oducia , 

Braad. Cs>k«. tM raiaM producu 
CooUMindc Mrt 



37 

371 

3711 

3713 

3714 

3715 

372 

3721 

3724 

3726 

373 

3731 

3732 

374 

376 

3761 

379 

3792 

38 

381 

362 

3622 

3623 

3625 

363 

364 

3641 

3642 

365 

366 

367 

39 

391 

3911 

393 

394 

39424 

3149 

395 

39(t 

3961 

399 

39M 



20 

201 

2011 

2013 

2016 

202 

2022 

2026 

203 

2032 

2033 

2037 

2C4 

2041 

2048 

205 

2<*51 

2052 



S«a lootnotH at aod of labia. 



91 



51 



tSTAtUIHMENT DATA 
HCXmtANO EARNINOS 
••OT KAtONAUY AtWUSTEO 

C-J. Am9« hours •nd 
Induttnr-^tlnufd 



Of productioo Of noAMptrvtMry woilctrf on prtvatt r>oniflHcuiur«l p.yrolt by (kUlM 



Induttry 



Nondur«M« Bood*-Cootlnu*d 
Food tni kindr»d producU-Contmuvd 

C«n« and bMl augar 

Conffct>on«ryp<oducl» 

Fat* nd oi>» 1 , 

BtyfKjn „ „ 

MM b«v«f«^ ^ ^ „ 

BonW«ndc«nn«dK>f!dr»*» 

Misc. food and lundrtd p<oduct» 

Totacco minufftcturn 



Tntit* iM produdt . 



Wttvmg mBi. /»ooo 

WMv«t iryj*. tr'^^** . " 

WMvifto and ftn«hngn«t. wool . 

N«fTOw talytc mil* 

Kn^nn^n^ "* 

Wo(wv» hoti«^. 0xc«pi lockt "JL 

Kmt outtrwear irdte .«.,.„,»,.^ 

KM undMwaar rt*$ „ 

Cccular kmt fabric mt ^ ^ 

Textia ftnshing. txcapt woof „ 

Fif«hng plant*, conoo 

F«ti$iiin0 pianit. tynthatic* „ 

Floor cov«nr>g nA* 

YamandtJvaadni** 

Yam trtdt, axecpt wool T 

Throwing and w^xSrtg rm* _ 

M4c«fl*naou»iaxtaa good* 

Apparelandom«rtfjrti«producu_ 

M«o*» and bcyt" aut* and coau 

Man'* and boy»' hJrm^irtg* „ 

M»n**andboy»'»*wi* andnigtrtwtar ^ 
Man'* and boy*' separata treuMf * 
• Meft'* and twy*' worii ctoif»ng „ 
Woman'* and ml»««*' outarwur _ 
Womao * and m«s«>' b4oum and waj$t: 
Woman'* and rrmn' dratm , « „ 
Woman'* and m«m' Mt ard coat* . 
Woman'* and mt*Mi' oirterwtar. nac 
Woman"* and chTdran'i undtfjirmeni* 
Woman** and i.ijrfin't u^dafwaaf «. 

Brat»iera» and Mad o«m)en» 

C»i*Jf an* outerwcaf - . 

ChMran'* dre«s«« and bJowa* „ « 
Mi»c.a<ip*fafandacca«»orta* 
Mi»c. fa&ncaiad textile producu ^ 

OjiUta and drapenes , 

HouM Mmfwgt, nec , 
Automoirre and eppvel tnmrring* „ 

Paper and *»«d fxudixt* 

P«p«f and putp mat ^ 

Paper m<» axc^ budding paper , J 

Papeitord m^i »^ ^ 

fc6»c converted papa* product* , •* 

P«p«* coiirtg and ,„ 

Envelop** ^' 

Bags except t*xtie bag* 
P«pe*to»rd coniMW* and boxe* 

Fokkng papwt)or<J boxe* . . . 

Corfugaiecj and »oUJ text* „ 

Sanrunf Jood cow*ifte<# , , 

See footnote* et eryj o' taf e 



1972 
Code 



206 

2061O 

2065 

2C7 

206 

2062 

2066 

209 

21 
211 

22 

221 

222 

223 

224 

225 

2251 

2252 

2253 

2254 

2257 

226 

2261 

2262 

227 

226 

2281 

2282 

229 



- 23 
. 231 
232' 
2321 
2327 
2328 
233 
2331 
2335 
2337 
2339 
234 
,2341 
^2342 
■236 
'2361 
|238 
[239 
I239t 
{2392 
2396 



126 

l26t.2.6 
1262 
1263 
i264 

1:641 

'2642 
2643 
{2«5 
,2<S1 
. 2653 
'26S4 



Average wveUy hour* 



Mar 

1065 



Apr 
1965 



403 
44 6 

395 
428 I 
405 
430 

395 
363 

377 



3»2 
423 
375 
423 
409 
430 
402 
360 



FeO 

1966 



42 7 I 
44 6 I 
44 7} 
44 1 , 



414 1 

43 0 
419 « 

41 3 ' 

418 ; 

42 0 j 
4? 2 1 
42 6 



39 5 
44 4 
37 4 
430 
396 
41 4 
369 
37 6 

366 



426 
4S4 ' 
45 6 ^ 
44 3 t 

41 4 ' 

42 6 , 
414, 
413 
41 3 > 
416 
417 i 
420 ' 

I 



37 6 


338 


1 


390 


364 


401 


39 2 


369 


406 


387 


374 




413 


409 


i 


399 


39^ 


404 


37 2 


366 


366 


36.1 


364 


380 


361 


347 


37 3 


362 


360 


360 


35 6 


34( 


371 


39 7 


398 


41 4 


407 


39 9 


40 5 


409 


409 


4U 


408 


374 


403 


414 


400 


399 


364 


363 


41 5 


381 


361 


421 ; 


37 6 


362 


391 i 


41 6 


41 1 


43 3 


361 


35 4 


35 6 ' 


356 


34 1 


341 i 


360 


35 6 


36 0 I 


35 3 


346 


36 4 


35 0 


336 


357 


37 2 


37 2 1 


34 6 ; 


35 2 


34 1 I 


344 1 


35 2 


339 


3^4 


34 1 


32 9 , 


34 1 , 


340 


331 * 


336 , 


365 


35 3 1 


34 9 , 


360 


34 9 


C65 


35 6 . 


34 6 , 


36 9 


36 7 ( 


36 5 


34 4 


35 5 j 


346 


36 9 


34 4 


33 6 . 


35 6 ' 


37 3 ; 


36 9 { 


35 5 * 


36 7 I 


38 5 


362 


367 


36 7 


362 


37 7 I 


371 ! 


37 0 


41 0 i 


41 2 


408 ', 



45 0 
45 0 
44 4 
41 9 
43 2 , 
423 
416 
420 

41 6 

42 7 
42 2 



Mar Apr 
1986* j 19C6* 



Average oveftr>e hov* 



395 
40 J 
390 
43 3 
403 
424 
395 
361 [ 

37 5 
37 3 

406 
405 
00 
41 4 
41 1 



397 
394 I 

36^ : 

366 
394 I 
423 , 

41 5 j 

42 7 1 
404 I 
39 9 
416 , 
423 I 
360 , 
431 I 

t 

36 5 ■ 

351 

371 I 

377 I 

35 9 

362 

351 

343 

35 0 

343 

35 7 

367 

370 

35 5 

363 

349 

37 2 

387 

306 

371 

419 

43 4 
451 
'51 

44 7 ' 
423 
43 6 
422 

41 5 
425 
430 
43 0 

42 5 



26 
29 
26 
26 
21 
1 8 
20 
1 4 
1 6 
9 
30 
37 
34 
42 
32 
26 
28 I 
24 
31 

12 

7 
10 

8 

9 

8 I 
15 ' 
1 5 * 
15 
13 , 
10 I 

li' 

20 I 
7 I 
18 , 

36 : 



62 ' 
66 ! 
30 \ 
32 I 
32 ' 



35 

39; 

42 



\ 

4t> ' 
66 ' 
66 I 
73 , 

29 , 
26, 

30 j 
32 
37 j 
35 
40 ' 



Apr 
1985 


Pah 

IBM 


1*56 


j 1986' 


28 


3 2 






57 


66 




■ 


1 6 




1 0 


■ 


4 6 


5 1 


« 


■ 


40 


3 6 


36 




56 


57 


63 




37 


30 


32 


- 


35 


35 


36 






g 






7 


7 


2 


■ 


26 


3 5 


~7 




39 








22 


3X) 


in 


■ 


33 


3 4 


« f 




2 1 




2 9 




1 8 


2 7 






1 8 


25 


3 1 




9 


2J2 


24 




17 


23 


24 




10 


1 4 


23 




33 


46 


51 




3) 


4 1 


47 




4 1 


43 


52 




37 


4 1 


42 




34 


39 


36 




30 


42 


44 




30 


47 


48 




33 , 


33 


29 




33 


42 


43 






1 4 


1 5 




5 


9 


9 




9 


12 






6 


1 5 


t 6 




10 


1 1 


6 




12 


to 






10 


1 4 


1 4 




6 


1 2 


12 




9 1 


to j 


1 2 








1 1 




■i! 


is! 


18 








1 1 





15( 
6 , 

22 ; 

16 , 
43 

46 

63 

64 

67 

33 

34 

33 1 

36 , 

371 

35 

40 ' 

4 1 I 



to 

15 



16 

"i 

64 j 
65 
34 f 
34 ! 
33 I 
34i 
40 



92 



56 



52 



eSTABUSIIMEKr OAT/k 
HOURS AND ZAHtUtm 
NOT SCASOJUaV AOJWO 

C*2. Av«rag« hourt Md •wnlnot oF production or nontuptrvftory wortctrt* on pdvit* nonsgricutturtf peyt«Q« by (fottD«d 
Industry— ContintMd 





Avtrag* wMUy Mrrvn^s 




Apr. 












>•(> 






1089 


196S 


1908^ 


1966^ 


1985 


1985 


1938 


isse^ 


$3 75 


$885 


$8.78 


$892 


- 


$392 63 


$34892 


S348J1 


$35244 


10 » 


1035 


1000 


1072 




458 49 


43761 


444 CO 


43202 


760 


765 


759 


7 74 


- 


29260 


26888 


2fJ87 


30188 


873 


890 


667 


872 


- 


373 84 


37847 


J7261 


377.58 


1103 


11 16 


1157 


1160 


- 


44&72 


45726 


46049 


48/48 


1530 


1566 


1642 


1828 


- 


660 48 


872 95 


87566 


e9027 




















780 


768 


7JS7 


7 91 


_ 


29336 


29108 


29591 


30137 


1200 


1218 


1248 


12 89 


$1302 


452.40 


42436 


458 77 


48168 


14 14 


14 » 


1517 


15^ 


- 


53160 


484 69 


54784 


57032 


884 


6 70 


863 


888 


888 


256-98 


257 28 


27388 


27852 


892 


706 


708 


710 


_ 


271.2S 


274 83 


28745 


257 55 


710 


7 15 


727 


7J0 


- 


274 77 


287 41 


287.17 


29200 


898 


699 


723 


724 


- 


288 27 


28569 


29360 


2»74 


827 


82S 


851 


854 


- 


25017 


248 48 


263 OC 


2^8 75 


8.12 


813 


829 


&34 




22760 


22436 


242.70 


25170 


592 


591 


823 


832 


- 


2255$ 


21&12 


238 74 


24901 


5 78 


5 78 


802 


802 




207 94 


20057 


224 55 


233 


804 


809 


3.12 


822 


- 


216 8S 


21924 


231S0 


24009 


5 75 


570 


5et^ 


590 


- 


204 70 


196.93 


2:741 


23^46 


885 


882 


694 


891 


_ 


27195 


271 44 


28742 


29229 


703 


706 


716 


7.20 


_ 


28812 


26^49 


29079 


29600 


709 


712 


715 


722 


_ 


284 98 


291.21 


295.30 


306.29 


743 


760 


770 


785 




303 14 


284^4 


3IC31 


30908 


8 77 


894 


711 


707 


_ 


26028 


27760 


2C3e9 


28209 


818 


824 


842 


845 


- 


237 J 1 


23899 


208.43 


2C832 


8 17 


8^ 


843 


843 




23508 


23690 


27079 


271 99 


809 


822 


844 


848 




228 90 


237 00 


25180 


24348 


7 41 


7.48 


774 


780 


_ 


308.20 


307 <3 


33514 


33818 


5 73 


5 74 


578 


579 


560 


20085 


20130 


£^92 


21l» 


0.73 


875 


870 


889 




23959 


230 IS 


22847 


23462 


5 27 


528 


536 


538 


_ 


169 72 


16791' 


193M 


19960 


508 


505 


514 


516 


_ 


17827 


175 74 




1$4S3 


535 


539 


526 


5J1 


_ 


137 25 


16Z1S 


168.50 


19063 


527 


530 


545 


548 


_ 


198.04 


19718 


16457 


13838 


558 


581 


558 


5 55 


_ 


19842 


19130 


19196 


194 61 


5.13 


5.10 


515 


512 


_ 


16058 


172.69 


177 18 


175^2 


583 


500 


5 79 


579 


- 


198 60 


194 11 


197.44 


20283 


835 


840 


8J12 


84i 




2tS90 


211^ 


21700 


22089 


5»4 


5 37 


536 


iM 




19491 


159 58 


167.06 


169^1 


528 


5»4 


536 


5,?5 




it)M 


168 37 


19037 


19635 


5.17 


523 


5^4 


5.21 




16509 


160 90 


193.39 


?62 77 


5 70 


583 


811 


807 




2C^19 


21^80 


?lOl8 


21549 


511 


508 


514 


520 




tit 41 


17500 


169 67 


16878 


498 


493 


4 97 


503 




17131 


16585 


17793 


17555 


554 


552 


559 


583 




20084 


20309 


19845 


20944 


885 


888 


702 


710 




285.10 


204 11 


268.16 


274 77 


530 


533 


552 


558 




194 51 


19581 


19962 


20350 


587 


568 


592 


591 




271 )0 


21615 


21904 


21928 


1070 


1081 


n 17 


1131 




^40 lO 


437 13 


45574 


47369 


1084 


10 72 


1099 


1102 


11 04 


454 33 


4S882 


47387 


478 27 


12 79 


1288 


1331 


1338 




570 43 


563 84 


598 95 


602 54 


1217 


12 92 


1342 


1347 




57529 


569 15 


60390 


607 50 


1332 


13 47 


13 78 


1317 




587.41 


598.72 


81094 


01999 


923 


925 


945 


945 




382.12 




39590 


3M74 


10 59 


1082 


1084 


1068 




45547 


452.41 


46829 


473 50 


84S 


851 


852 


854 




35408 


352 31 


360 40 


3603$ 


8 70 


874 


892 


900 




39941 


360 90 


372 88 


373 50 


905 


913 


942 


948 




37129 


37707 


39584 


40205 


927 


936 


977 


986 




319 »4 


31938 


4a 39 


423 U 


935 


942 


969 


971 




394 57 


39211 


413»4 


41753 


8 72 


868 


698 


19/ 




37322 


372.12 


37194 


38123 



1972 
SIC 
Cod* 



NonduraMt eooiM-ContkXMd 
Food and lundrvd prodiict»-Corwu«d 

Suo«r and conftctiorwry product* 

Cana and bMt augar . 
Conf actfoowy producta - 

Fata and ois 

B«v«raoaa - 



MaAbavaragaa 

BotSad and camad aoft dvAs 
Mtac food and lundr«] prolucta- 



Tobacco minuTacbj-a* _ 
Cigarattaa 



Taxtto mi prodocta . 



Waiving mrfla^ codon , 

Waavng mia. aynihatiea . 



Wa«yfng and Mthng tnJtt. wod - 
Narrow fabric ndia — — ^ 
K/Wingn«a. 



Woman'a hoatoy^ axcapl iocks 
HoMty.nae - 



Knt oulaniMarnwfc 

Knrt undaoMar mla — 

diaitf )jH fabric rr^to 

Tfxtia ftittwQ, axoaf^t wool 
Fkathnf pianla, cotton ^^..^ 

finthno pianta. tyntfwfcs 

Floor cov«1n9 rriOa 

Y«n and tfiraad mia . 



Yam nm. »ict(A wool 

Throwing and winding fTdto 

Miacalanaoua laxtia gooda 

Apparal and ottt- i«xiia producta . 
Man'a and tw) ' auNa and coata . 



Man'a and b^' hnthn^ „ 
.Man'a and boya' atwta andnightwaar 

M«Vaandb6y*'aaparttairoMa«ra 

Man'a mi bcyt' wortt dothrg 

Woman'a and miaaaa' outarwM 



Wonwt'a and mJaaaa' biouaaa and waiaia 

Woman'a and nwm' drama . 

Women'a and maaaa' atita and coata 

WofTian'a and (rua«a' outanvaar. nac. . 

Woman'a and cMdran'a miargannanta 

Woman'a and cMdran'a undanwaar 

Graiaiaraa and aMad garmanta ^^..^^ 

Chi&tn'i otrtanwMr 

CMdr«.t'a draaaaa and Uouiaa . 

Miac apparal and aceaaaonca ... 

Miac labnc«lad laxM products 

Cwtama and draparlaa .. „ 

Houaa hmiarvnga. nae 

Autonwttv* and af?p«ral irVnrnmga . . 

Papar and alHad producta 

Papar and pulp mta .... j, _ 

Papar mH. axcapt buMng papar — 
Pap«toard nWH > „ „. 

Mac convanad papar producta .... 

papar coaflnc and flMixing „ 

Envatopaa ...^....^ _ ... . 

Saga, axcapt laxtia baga 

Papartoard oonuMrt and boxaa 
Foi<sng paparboard boiaa 
Convgatad and tcM rtw boxM 
8«nitary food containara . 

$*> rootnolaa al and d labia 



200 

2001>3 

2085 

207 

200 

2062 

2008 

209 

21 
211 

22 

221 

222 

223 

224 

225 

2251 

2252 

2253 

2254 

2257 

220 

2201 

2202 

227 

2281 
2282 
229 

23 

231 

232 

2321 

2327 

2328 

233 

2331 

2335 

2337 

2339 

234 

2341 

2342 

230 

2301 

238 

239 

2391 

2392 

2390 

28 

28 

282 

203 

284 

2841 

2042 

2843 

200 

2851 

2853 

2854 



n 



57 



53 



EtTAttL^SmiCtfT DATA 
HOURS ANOURMNOS 
mXKABCHidVfXMtmD 

kijSSr^CorSlvii^ pnKJuctton or n^^>sup«rvt»ofy woriitr*' oo pftv»ie oo«5artcu«iir»I pfrxAc by (S*t«<ted 



1»72 



Prinbrtf and putCahn9 , 



BoAprWino » 



ComnwreW pfti«rg - 



PrtrUng ind* Mrvto** 



CrittnfcaU and av^d pfodueti . 



MuMrM mogwilc ctMnbA. n9C . 

nMlctmtM«btnd«yn«wtcr 

PMict (Mtnicto and min> ^ 



Soip^ dMTMrt. aril toM gocd* . 
Saop and oOwr d^aroMi ^ 



•n d>«tdptt<><ct», 



Qun^ wood, ind (nduftWcrjani: cf)»rwcais. r>e 



Mtottcn«ou» tfMrnioal pnducis . 



f%ro<«um and ooal prorAicli . 



PHng tnd rooine fn«<«1il» . 



Mbv and rrriae. piaaUcs jvodtxts . 
TtaaandinntrtiibM. 



Rubtar and piMVca footoaar » 



fladaimad rjbbar. and rvb^ pt*$tc« hM* 

andbaWng— ^ 

FaMcaladfutb«produc>a.ntc 

Miac < >a n a ou ep{a»ilca produce ^ 



Latthar and kaihar products . 
UaiNir tanryi0 and frnhffig „ 
Fbofwaar, axccpt fUbU' . 



Ujn'a footway, «tfapt an^c - 

t'a foctaaar. aiioept tih^ttf^ ^.^ 



LUQQa^ K _ 
H«ndba9» and paraonal Htstw poodf „ 



Ralroad tranflpoftaton^ 
OaMlraMroads'^ 



Local and i..torurt«n paatarigar tvtsn . 
Local and auburban tranaportuion 
Wrcfty htgTAray vanaporttbon 



TrucUrc and warahouaing ^ 



TryO^ig and truckno tannlrwii . 
Pipa&n«).axoap4mtndQe«, 



S«« foociHM at and of latca. 



27 

?71 

272 

273 

2731 

2732 

274 

275 

2751 

2752 

270 

273 

270 

2e 

281 
2919 
252 
2821 
2634 
2ft? 
2S34 
2S4 
2841 
2944 
284^3 
295 
28« 



A»arag) »aa»Jy Ixvi 



Mar. 

19» 



2881.9 

287 

289 

29 
281 
295 

50 
301 
902 



S03.4 

305 

307 

31 

311 

314 

3143 

3l«4 

318 

317 



42 

42U 
<22 



37,7 

335 

383 

43.1 

393 

41 

37.2 

3^9 

384 

390 

405 

3^5 

3(18 

4f • 

<u 

433 

419 
41.3 
4M 
41,8 
4:^9 
40.2 
417 
41.3 
432 
425 
43.4 
439 
418 

428 
43.1 
44 4 

41.1 
428 

3Cl1 

407 
41.5 
409 

365 
40 7 
35 « 

34/1 

38.8 



337 
30^ 
380 

384 
384 

382 



Apr FKf kU/ 
1W5 19C8 itfC* 19«* 



37 5 

335 

37,8 

395 

39.5 

39 

37.1 

387 

3&8 

38.5 

4ai 

39.1 
2*3 

419 

41j5 
42.C 
423 
43.5 
42,1 
403 
409 
405 
43.7 
388 
410 
41.7 
43.9 
434 
435 
433 
41.7 

420 
41.8 

i32 

409 
42.8 

33.8 

40.7 
dl.0 
407 

389 
41.2 
384 
35.9 
38.5 
383 
380 



33.5 
S87 
385 



381 

38.1 



37 

334 

380 

394 

382 

415 

36.2 

38.9 

ZQ3 

)S1 

405 

37,7 

385 



42s 
420 
^0 
^19 
4U 
43.6 
405 
438 
M3 
40.6 
41.2 
43 » 
42.8 
43.3 
42.2 
4lS 

43.1 
45.7 
418 

410 
438 

381 

4^6 

41 0 
408 



36.0 I 
407 
348 
24 7 
34.2 
388 
383 



339 
384 
409 

37.3 
373 
376 



i 



SHI 
'»3J5 
V7 
j9$ 
391 
414 
3d5 

:?8 

390 
298 
407 

29.2 

4M 
420 
428 
4^0 
434 
41.1 
42^ 
419 
409 
442 

39; 

408 
419 

43^ 

434 
428 I 
42.? 

'4jO 
449 
418 

41.3 
425 
383 

428 

41.5 
4U 

363 
407 
3S0 
353 
338 
385 
?75 



340 

38.2 
393 

378 
378 
378 



27 
1.5 
29 
3.0 
27 
38 
Z8 
32 
28 
35 
30 
2.1 
38 

3J 
3.2 
3.2 
34 
44 
24 
27 
20 
2.7 
39 
1.9 
2^ 
31 
39 
41 
38 
51 
3J> 

35 
34 
43 

35 
41 

25 
33 
35 

33 



Apr 
1985 



Pao 

1930 



27 
iS 
92 
92 
28 
4.2 
20 
31 
Z5 
34 
33 
1,9 
9A 

34 

31 
3.1 
3.7 
- 45 
3.2 
9X> 
29 
30 
4.5 
25 
27 
3? 
4u 
45 
39 
4.2 
36 

40 
39 

52 

37 
48 

1.2 

34 

31 
37 



94 



58 - 



54 



ESTABUSHMEMT DATA 
HOURS AND EARKIMQt 
NOT SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 

C-t Av«rtgt hour* Mmlnflt of production or non«up«rvtoory worfc«f»' oo prtvtU nonsorfcuttural ptyrolte by dtUlM 
MMtry— Contmuod 



Industry 



1972 
SC 
Cod* 



AvtrtQ* hourly Mnrvng* 



Mv. Apr F«tL Mtf. Apr. 
1965 19e5 I 19M IMQT i904f 



Av«rto« w««kV Mmng* 



1965 



F«tlL 

1960 



Mtf. Apr. 
1966^ 19661* 



Mcndurtfcto g ood* Coftilnotd 



Booh pdrting . 



CoflVTMrcW prtftting - 



ConvTMrail prlnthQ, l*n«rpr«M ^ 

W^irfoid bu*n«*9 form* 

BitnkfeooM VKJ boOitirKtno 
Printing trad* Mrvtctt 



Ch«ifc«to Mid a»*d pfoducts 
InduttfW linorocniC tt<ttno^$ „ 



InduttrW rorgwic cf«nc«ls. n«c - 

PlMKct mt}«rtai« and tynttMM* 

PlaaflcamatwttittndrMkM . 
Org«Ne fM. no^cMuloaie ^ 
Oruga^ 



PlWTTMCwfcal prtparallon* 
Soipw c^Mnv*. and toM goods » 
Soap and oVw datarganta — , 

^ToM pra^jrationa J: ^ ^ 

PcUtwtg. aanrtdfoa artd fnthtQ praparitona ^ 

Parta and aKad producta .^-^ — _™„ 

Indualrfal orgwite dwnca/a 

Cydc ciudaa and Warmadlataa ^..^ 

oUn, wood, artd nduatrtaJ organc cbamicala. nac 

AflrtcuMval etianiicala : 

WacalMMOua chameal produ^ , 



27 

271 

272 

273 

2731 

2792 

274 

275 

2751 

2752 

276 

'276 

279 

26 

261 

2619 

262 

2821 

2124 

283 

2634 

264 

2641 

2644 

2642.3 

265 

26« 

2866 

26«1.9 

267 



Patrotaum Mid coal products L.^ 

PalroUum rafining 



Paving and roofing matartala ^ 

Rubtar and iniac. piattca product* . ^ 
Vtm and 'mar tubH .....^^ ..^-^ — 

Rubbc.* and pU««c$ footwaar ^ 

RadMnad rubbar, tni rubbar and ptaabc* hot* 

and baWng . , 

Fabrlcatad rubbar producta. nac . 

PAaoaManaoua piaMka product! 



laathar and laatfvar products 

Laafiar tannjig artd Mahing 
fvAMW. wo^A lubbar . 

^'a (ootwaar. aicapt atNlatic 

Woman's (ooMraar. axcapt at»a«c . 
luggaga. 



Handbaga and paraorial laat^ar gooda . 



Trwaportatlon and puMc uttutiaa _ _ 



Ra*oad tranapoftabon: 
Siaaa 1 raiiroada* . 



Locai and irttarurtan paitangar trinM 
Local and auburt>an tran*portat)on ^ 
Marcrty highway (ranapotation — — 

Truduog and warahouaing — - 
Trucking Mid tftJcUng tarmnala 
l^blc warahouung 



Plpainaa.<«xcapt natural gaa 
Saj lootnota* «t and o( tabla. 



29 
291 

295 

X 
XI 
302 

303.4 

306 

X7 

31 

311 

314 

3143 

3144 

3ie 

317 



411 
413 

42 

42U 
422 



S9 6I 
9 71 

10 11 
644 
796 
914 
662 
996 
940 

1022 
961 
756 

11^ 

1U7 
l^60 
12 64 
11^1 
12^ 
11^1 
10^ 
1074 
lOXH 
1191 
642 
966 
1004 
1376 
1300 
14 02 
1064 
10^9 

1406 
152S 
10.13 

646 

1300 
545 

6 24 
633 
763 

562 
7C6 
555 
566 
5.32 
637 
5 51 



7S0 
600 
1107 

1052 
10 70 
6 10 



S960 
9 75 

1005 
6^ 
790 
911 
665 
992 
942 

1015 
96S 
766 

1152 

1146 
1264 
12.64 
1144 
1255 
1U7 
1066 
10^ 
10.16 
1303 
663 
960 
1009 
1397 
13.33 
1417 
1059 
1053 

1418 

15 51 

10.30 

646 

1290 
541 

626 
634 

7.87 

564 
7 72 
554 
593 
5.26 
853 
552 



763 
• 04 

1125 

1049 
1066 
613 



S944 
9 97 

tOS2 
&61 
7 97 
963 
641 

1014 
966 

1034 

iai8 

7 72 
1194 

1163 
1297 
1304 
1196 
1306 
1162 
1102 
10 74 

10 81 
1364 

689 
990 
10^ 
14.14 
14 01 
14.18 

11 18 
1102 

1419 

15.30 
1045 

666 
13 51 
595 

649 
654 
609 

563 
746 
5.55 
591 
532 
618 
SS2 



7 91 
6X 
11.59 

1069 
1087 
633 



t990 
995 
1067 

6 59 
792 
9 

661 

10^ 
9 70 
lOSO 

10 19 

7 74 
1149 

11 79 
13.00 
1307 
1206 
13X)6 
1183 
114)1 
1073 
1046 

13 59 
604 

•9 71 
10.24 

14 01 
1362 
14 07 
1105 
IIXH 

1423 
15.36 
10.37 

6 71 
1361 
596 

646 
840 
611 

566 
755 
5 57 
594 

5 31 

6 15 
563 



7 92 
633 
11 74 

1069 
1065 
639 



S362.30 
325^ 
369.24 
336 44 
31283 
37840 
32066 
367 44 
360.06 
39656 
397.31 
29106 
44692 

47866 
527 94 
533.41 
46647 
54071 
46970 
437.37 
42394 
41740 
56075 
33646 
40366 
414 65 
595.30 
55240 
606 47 
46710 
432.22 

60177 
657.26 
429 51 

347 71 
55360 
19075 

33537 
345.70 
320.25 

21243 
311 76 
197 56 
21272 
16301 
24566 
201 87 

44173 



252 75 
30560 
42066 

403 97 
41066 
30042 



$36000 
326l«3 
37969 
33101 
31205 
35693 
320.92 
36390 
30301 
390 78 
39499 
29241 
441.22 

481 01 
52962 
53086 
492:37 
545^ 
47046 
43493 
421.27 
413^1 
50941 
333.12 
39360 
42075 
607.70 
57642 
61&40 
45845 
439.10 

59550 
04842 
444 90 

340 63 
552.12 
16286 

33700 
34194 
32031 

215 SO 
316J06 
20166 
212 69 
19199 
220.10 
19072 

441 78 



25581 
311.15 
433.13 

399 87 
400.15 
309 75 



S369J0O 
333.00 
399 76 
33953 
304 45 
39965 
31092 
39445 
36998 
404.29 
412.29 
29104 
45960 

49341 
54005 
554.20 
30242 
50244 
48068 
455.13 
43619 
429 71 
597.43 
34049 
40491 
423.95 
61046 
59903 
013.99 
47100 
45743 

01159 
060.61 
43641 

35546 
57543 
226.70 

36187 
350 14 

33007 

20968 
304 44 
19314 
20506 
18194 
239 76 
20048 

454 73 



20615 
316 72 
474 03 

396.74 
405.45 
313.21 



$377 19 
33442 
41293 
34274 
30967 
401 17 
32147 
40590 
37640 
417 90 
414 73 
29044 
46609 

49040 
54000 
55940 
50042 
50040 
468.58 
40442 
44949 
426 63 
60066 
345.64 
390.17 
42900 
60003 
59140 
01044 
470.73 
40569 

620.12 
00900 
43347 

35' 

576^ 

22903 

36294 
352 75 
33413 

212 72 
X7.29 
194 95 
21265 
17642 
236 76 
20944 

45548 



26926 
318.21 
40148 

40406 
410.13 
317.14 



59 



55 



KtTAiUtHMeNrOATA 
HOURS AND EARMNOS 
^ KAtONAUY ADJUSTCO 



Tmpoftotton and ^uMe mMm— C«ntkM*d 

CMTwnunicatlon _ 



Gm production vttf dMitwbon _ 



Motor vtNdM and •utomoVy* •qu^ffltni „ 
Fvmikrt and homa Jumbhr^ ^ 



Lufrim and oonttuctlon rn«^ilal» 

Spofing eood*. toy*. Md hotty 0OO(to . 
M«t«i$ and nmran. cxctpt p«^oi«uR) _ 
C1*ctncal0ocd*. 



HardMfVf . plunblng. and hMtng •qulpm«nt . 

M*chn«ry. •qulpnwnt. and MppbM . 

Mi«:«flr)aoua durtbia ooodt „ 



Qocd*. 



Paptr end pa()«r products 



Divoi propftetarfN. and wnilat ^ 
Apparti, plac* goodi. vtd notona ^ 
Grocaria* and rtlatad products 
Chamic^ and aBad products . 



Patrotwm and patrolaum products - 
Baar. wfna. Md Mad bavangaa » 
MisealanaouanonAraUagood* 



RataNlnda _^ 

Buiidtftg matafiah antf gardan suf^v^ . 



Lumbar and otfiar tuidbng rratarMls « 
Ha/(hirara storas > 



Ganarai R«arcftandisa ttoras > 

Oapwnam tvxM 

Vanaty floras - 



Misc. Qansrai marc^andtsa storat . 
Foodstortf . 



Orocary storas « 
BataXUkarlas^ 



Automotrra daaiars and s«rvK« ttatorw „ 

New and usad car daaJars 

Auto and homa supply storas 

Gaiotna Mrvica tUbo<\t 



A«>*#! and aocassory atoras _ 



Man's and boys' doOirAo and fjrmhinQt . 

Woman's raady>lo<waar moth « 

Fartf)^ dottvig floras ...„ 

Shoa storat . ' 



Funvttf t and hoow Kmshmoi stora* — . 
FumAur* and home ^jmtshn^i stores . 

Housa^o^d app»«rca storat - , 

RadN). Wavfsion.and mu»« storas 



Eabng and dnnkjno pucas* „ 
Saa footnotas at and ol tabia 



1072 
Coda 



48 
481 



51 

S11 

S12 

S13 

514 

S18 

517 

5tO 

519 



52 
521 
525 

S3 
531 
533 



54 
541 
546 

55 

551^ 

553 

554 

5« 
S«1 
S«2 
S«5 



57 
S7t 
572 
573 



AvaraoawaaWyrw* 



Mar. 


Apr 


Fabt. 


Mar 


1965 


1965 


1966 


1966^ 


306 


397 


40.2 


401 




405 


4M 


41,3 


37X) 


369 


37,1 


37,1 


41.6 


41,6 


41,7 


41.6 


41.6 


41.7 


41j6 


41.6 


40t3 


406 


406 


404 


42.7 


'^4 


424 


42,3 


<i.6 


4U 


426 


432 


36.5 


384 


36.3 


385 


391 


390 


390 


392 


364 


384 


36.2 


365 


372 


37,0 


366 


369 


39 1 


394 


364 


39.3 


38.5 


37.6 


36.1 


360 


404 


40.2 


40.6 


404 


391 


369 


36.9 


39J 


36^ 


364 


365 


386 


396 


396 


396 


397 


364 


37.6 


376 


380 


376 


37.6 


37.4 


37 6 


36.2 


37.6 


367 


372 


37,1 


37.1 


36,1 


366 


360 


356 


360 


362 


361 


360 


379 


36 1 


39i} 


390 


395 


395 


395 


39.6 


395 


394 


359 


36,1 


357 


361 


37,6 


37,3 


37.5 


379 


294 


294 


267 


290 


36.1 


36.2 


35^ 


357 


381 


36.2 


37 5 


380 


326 


32j9 


32.6 


327 


287 


286 


27.0 


27 9 


286 


28 5 






290 


29.3 


27,7 


287 


296 


294 


286 


295 


299 


296 


296 


297 


301 


299 


296 


299 


265 


2ft,2 


289 


287 


37i> 


37.1 


36.2 


365 


360 


37.9 


37,2 


37 4 


40,t 


404 


387 


390 


342 


344 


336 


339 


276 


275 


264 


270 


304 


305 


297 


294 


267 


266 


250 


260 


276 


27 4 


263 


269 


270 


266 


272 


276 


336 


337 


332 


336 


34,1 


336 


330 


334 


336 


34.3 


326 


336 


334 


33.3 


336 


339 


25 7 


257 


251 


253 



Apr 



Avaraga ovardma noirs 



Apr. Fab Mar Apr 
1965 1966 i9t^ 1966* 



60 



56 



ESTABUSHMCKTOATA 
HOURS AND EARNIHQS 
HOT SCASOHAUY AD.'*tS(tD 

02. Av«r*Q* hour* and Mmtng* of production or non«up«rvteory wortcm' on prtvato nonegflcuRural ptyrofe by di f td 
mdustry-ContknMd 



indui»y 


1072 
SIC 
Cod» 


Avaraga hourty aimtga 


Avaraga waaldy MrrMgs 


Mar. 
1985 


Apr, 
1985 


Fob. 
1988 


1966^ 




Mar 

1965 


Apr 
1965 


Fab. 

1980 


Mar. 

looor 


Apr 

i06«r 


TriMportatfon and pubVc uUiUw Cootinuwi 


4« 


12.23 
993 

12 72 
12.70 


$11.52 

10 11 

12.67 
12.78 


11 J M 

12.75 
1062 

13.29 
13.25 


12.74 
1(X83 

13.29 

1245 




491 65 
367 41 

S29 15 


494 91 

37306 

52707 


527.65 
401.42 

554.19 


526.18 
401.79 

552.86 








OmtiK QM, ind MMvy Mfvfnt 


4^ 

40 
491 


6— pfoducftoo and tityfcuttoo 


452 


11 60 


1 1 80 


12.39 




48748 


470.96 


^3^ 


502.96 






493 


1488 


14 76 


1166 


15 63 


I 


634.52 


62582 


66398 


661.15 


_ 


I'ran'TffY T**"^f 


49s 


949 


933 


963 


949 




39666 


38543 


412.18 


40947 




M^TialMil* IradA . — . _ 




919 


92* 


942 


93d 


$946 


353.82 


354 82 


360 79 


361.13 


S33I40 


tXittM -^--^ 


SO 


953 


9.30 


951 


947 




36089 


36270 


37089 


371.22 




Motor v^hw^t jnd autotnotiv^ >Qt<pff>cr( 


SOI 


838 


6 42 


$57 


8.58 


I 


32102 


32343 


32747 


329.56 


I 


fiMTikn if>d hoflw Mrwliirtjs ______ 


502 


802 


8.22 


8 45 


8.48 


- 


29834 


30414 


31096 


312.91 


- 


Lumbar and comkucbon mat«na{« ~ - ..^^ 


503 


6 74 


6 67 


8 76 
















Sponir^ good*. tMt. ind tioUv goods — 

|yiili(i tnnvtit, axcapt p<irciMun> „ ... 


504 


969 


1000 


997 


1009 




36077 


378.00 


37066 


38342 




505 




992 


















ElaOflcil pooda — ...^ ^. — — — 


504 


963 


9 74 


994 


9 76 


_ 


37653 


37889 


388.67 


36445 




1 (if dwyi. piumf^ end ttMferg CQUipfnanl 


507 


6.61 


8 70 


896 


8.92 


- 


33407 


334 00 


34496 


346.10 


- 


UtcHttttf, a()Uipfnar^ and tuppCs 1 «<. .-^ „„ « 


5oe 


976 


983 


I0C8 


lOXM 




38650 


389.27 


399.17 


39940 


* 


Wacaiinaoua duabte gooda „. 


509 


7.50 


7JS7 


' 


7 57 




26800 


286.15 




267.66 






51 


914 


915 


9.28 


9.25 


- 


34366 


344.04 


347 07 


347 80 


- 


Papar and papvr products ~ 


511 








9.87 






37344 


????? 






Drugt, prQpfi«taiias. and aundnta 


512 


OM 


aM 


ift« 










36940 








513 


8 M 


896 


9W 


94 




321 48 


3^jM 




32363 




Q/0C4fte$ ftftottd products 


514 


9.36 


9.38 


947 


947 




35862 


358l44 


358.91 


360.61 


_ 




5l6 


11.23 


11.24 


11-47 


11 48 


- 


43797 


4384ff 


453.07 


45Z67 


- 


P*fro**ym and patrolaum products 


517 






?! 


'21? 




391 05 


J* 


397.77 


396.73 




Bmt. wtna. and dSsMad bavarsgta ..-^^^ ~ ^ 


5te 






10 72 


1088 








362.70 


392.05 






519 


7m 


7^1 


7.64 


7^ 


■ 


27749 


276 39 


286^ 


28549 








597 


SS6 


8 07 


806 


605 


17552 


175 22 


174.21 


175 74 


175.45 


euiitSng matar^ and gardan tuppSaa ^ 


52 


858 


8.57 


6JBC 


880 


* 


237.54 


2?743 


|4J*0 






Lurrifcar and cthar tudding muarials ~ _ 


521 


« 5S 




7 06 


7 06 




262.51 


263.20 










525 






5 80 


5 77 




167 94 


168 52 


08 


I68U 




Ganarai marcnanooa noraa ». , m „ « w « 


53 


5.83 


565 


8.21 


8.25 




16743 


16741 


16787 


17448 




Oapartmam atorti — — 


531 


604 


606 


8 47 


8» 




172 74 


172.7* 


17340 


16126 


- 


VarMy stoaa - — ^ 


533 




4 62 








13369 










Wtc ganaral marchandisa 9Mt ^ 


539 


4 71 


473 


4^5 


4 87 




14046 


13906 


13968 


143 67 




Food atOTH , 


54 


750 


743 


722 


720 




224.25 


22141 


21371 


21384 




Grocary tioraa 


541 


7 72 


766 


• 7 41 


7.39 




23247 


22903 


22002 


22096 




Rataif Ulariaa : 


M 


533 


' 530 


5.35 


5.33 




15191 


14948 


154 62 


15297 




A4/omotwa d«a)«ra and tarvica su«on« „ 


55 


7.30 


7.35 


748 


7^7 




27010 


272.69 


27005 


272«6 




Naw and uMd ear daalara .... » ~ ^ 


551,2 


665 


894 


902 


905 




33630 


33883 


335 54 


33847 




Auloand^omas««P'!r*tor•a . 


553 


8.39 


841 


8.58 


8 55 




25824 


25896 


253 87 


255 45 




OaaoCna Mcvica suvona _ 




530 


532 


5.39 


5.39 




161.26 


183 01 


I62J8 


I6Z72 




Apparct and aceaiiory ttoTM ^ 




527 


530 


540 


538 




145 45 


145 73 


142 56 


145.26 




Man's and boys' Ocowq and l^mshngs 


5«1 


614 


834 


845 


8.38 




16666 


19347 


191 57 


187 57 




Woman's r aidy>to>wMr storn . . 


5M 


502 


505 


511 


510 




134 03 


13544 


127 75 


13260 




Famly c;>c*no sWfM . „. _. 


'5«5 


5 to 


314 


534 


543 




14426 


14084 


140 44 


14348 




S^oasttyts.. „ ......^ — 




5 22 


529 


529 


5 31 




14094 


14071 


14389 


148 58 




Fumrtura and homa <urft:shir>st siorts 


P 


719 


729 


7 42 


740 




24302 


245 67 


24834 


24864 




Fitmut and ho<TM h/nnhings svjres 


,571 


714 


7 27 


739 


7.42 




24347 


245 73 


243 67 


247 63 




HousaNXd sppiianca tvxas . 


572 


714 


7 22 


7.29 


743 




230 90 


24765 


23911 


248.29 




nadto. i«(«vi»oa a/4 niustc storts ^ - , .~ 


S573 


7JI 


738 


7 52 


7Ai 




244 15 


24509 


254.18 


25140 




Eating and dnniung pJacas' . 


58 

1 


436 


436 


440 


438 




11205 

t 


11205 


11044 


11081 





Saa footnotas al and ol iabfa. 




57 



^CSTAtUSHMENTOATA 
'4IOUIIIA»N>EAflMN0t 
iiOT«CA«OtUUi.V AMUfTEO 



MtoflMWOM ihopptng pod* McTM . 



Itotal ftOTM, ntc 



OnnvMrdAl and Mock MYlngt b«Aa . 

^•«a0«nclMotfi«rih«ibtf*s - 

.SMtnga and loan MtoeMona 

PanonaleraAinaMuSona 



Ualnauwwt. 



Madcal Mivfc* M naaifi iMvarK* ^ 
nm mirtn*. and cftauaRy haurwtt* . 



Howt and o4har todgtfig p<ac«« 
HoWi. moMt. Ml lourM owta> „ 



P«nonalMrv<c«a: 
Laundry, ctoannp. and grmant aatviot* . 
0aau(rahcip«* ............ , 



S«rv(c«aiotMdh0» . 

Compt^ wnd d>ia pfo c ii Un g aarv4c»> - 



Auo rapair. aaivtcat. «id oaragaa . 
A&Nomotrv* rapair ahopa : ^ 



MaoaltMoua ripair a«vtcM > 



Mo»«niS3i Pfoducton and aaivfcaa 
AffluaamantandracraabonaarvKM 



Haatt) laryfoM 

OKcat of phyioana . 
.Officaaofdanbiti^ 



Nmng and panooal cara tacMaa . 



Mia c aia n ao u a aarvioaa . 



En^naahng and arc^ftactirai t«cv>oat _ 
Aocounbng. aud«ng. and booUcaap^ig 

S«« footnotaa at and of tabia 



1072 
SIC 
Coda 



59 
591 
594 
596 
509 
599 



81 
612 
ei4 

63 
631 
632 
633 



721 
723 

73 
731 
734 
737 

75 
753 



60 
601 
602 

605 



Av«raga waaUy hour* 



891 
893 



3>e 

26^ 
336 
381 
3U 



36.3 
36^ 

37^ 
36L0 
375 

37^ 
37^ 
385 
37.1 



324 
308 
28^ 
310 
341 



400 
405 
407 



Apr. 
1865 



30^ 
298 
28.5 
335 
361 



365 
365 

375 
37^ 
374 

375 
370 
38.1 
370 



341 

30^ 

338 
350 
287 
385 

37.5 
380 



295 
37.1 
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Mr. Levin. I think that would be interesting because the state- 
ment has the potential implication that jobs in apparel, textiles 
and shoes were $3.50 an hour jobs. 
* Norwood. No; they were more than that. 

Mr. Levin. I am not sure that if you look at the textile towns in 
the south today that the jobs being lost were $4 an hour jobs. 

Ms. Norwood. You are quite right about that. 

Mr. Levin. So if you could supply that for the record. 

I am going to try to keep within the 5-minute rule. If we don't do 
that, I see a note here on the chairman's desk, if we don't keep 
that within the 5-minute rule, with potential roUcalls we are going 
to be in trouble. 

So orievJast question. The gap, the income gap among families is 
today what compared to 10 years and 30 years ago; has there been 
a diminishing distribution differential or an increase anywhere? 

Ms. Norwood. Well, I don't have that information here. Clearly, 
the dollar figures have gone up. The distribution has probably not 
changed enormously, although many more women are contributing 
to the work force. 

I would prefer to submit something for the record on that. 
. [The information follows:] 



SHARE AGGREGATE INCOME RECEIVED BY FAMILIES IN HIGHEST AND LOWEST QUINTILE, 

SELECTED YEARS 





1954 


1954 


1974 


1984 


Highest quintite 




41.2 


41.0 


42.9 
4.7 






5.1 


5.5 



Mr. Levin. Well, oh behalf of all of us, as usual, your testimony 
has been very stimulating. Do you— you might not want to answer 
this on the record— have the resources to undertake the studies 
that you think are essential for committees like this to operate and 
the Department to operate? 

Ms. Norwood. Mr. Chairman, I am sure that you never have a 
witness here who thinks that there is enough 

Mr, Levin. Sometimes we do. 

Ms. Norwood [continuing]. Because there is so much to be done. 
We do the very best we can. I think we do a pretty job of it. Thank 
you. 

Mr. Levin. All right. Thank you on behalf of all of us. 

The chairman had to leave for another meeting and hopes to be 
back soon. In the meanwhile, if I might, let me call, on the behalf 
of the entire committee, everybody on panel 2. 

Drs, Matthaei, Mead, Blau, Bowman, Hopkins," and Rayman. 

Now, let's see, we will go in the order on the list. 

I think that Dr. Bowman, is on his way. 

Are you in the order? 

Dr. Matthaei. 

So you are not in the order. 
We will go in this order. 

Dr. Matthaei, Dr. Mead, Dr. Blau, Kevin Hopkins, and last Dr. 
Rayman, 
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As mentioned, and you knew this in advance, we are anxious to 
hear your testimony, it will be placed in the record. We often say 
that for two reasons: No. 1, so that everybody will know that. No. 
2, so that you won't feel compelled to read the whole thing, unless 
you want to. 

Take whatever from that you would like. But i^* you could try to 
finish in 5 minutes so yo^r colleagues can continue and we can 
have a crack at you. 

Dr. Matthaei, and the rest of your colleagues on this broad and 
important field, you are welcome. 

Why don't you begin. 

STATEMENT OF JULIE A. MATTHAEI, PH.D., CHAIR, DEPARTMENT 
OP ECONOMICS, WJ3LLESLEY COLLEGE, WELLESLEY, TJA 

Ms. Matthaei. Thank you. 

]^r. Chairman, and members of the committee. From an histori- 
cal perspective, today's social policy dilemmas in the area of family 
life have their roots in the changing relationship between economy 
and family, and in the changing sexual division of labor within the 
family. 

Today I will be giving you a very brief and simplified overview of 
these , complex transformations to help shed light on the policies 
your committee is discussing. 

For our purposes, U.S. history divides into three periods, which I 
will characterize as the family economy, the era of separate sexual 
spheres, and the era of the egalitarian family. 

In the. family economy, family and economic life were merged; 
this economic form was in its heyday in colonial times. The area of 
separate sexual spheres developed in the 19th century as commodi- 
ty production left the household. The egalitarian family, in which 
spouses have similar work and family responsibilities, and in which 
there is growing concern for the rights and well-being of children, 
^merged in the mid-20th century. 

In the family economy of colonial times, the household was thf, 
msyor unit of production, whether as a family farm or as a craft or 
merchant business. The household produced both for the market 
and for its own, direct consumption. 

At the center of the household was a nuclear family. Marriages 
were primarily economic partnerships, and. were arranged by par- 
ents with this in mind. The husband was the property owner, fo- 
cused in production for the market. The wife's work, defined by her 
family's needs, could vary from helping her husband in the family 
business or taking its helm, if lie jvere unavailable, to filling the 
family's subsistence needs of food and clothing, if they were a poor- 
frontier family, to supervising servants or slaves if the family was 
wealthy. 

Children in the family economy were treated as little workers. 
Parenting was understood, first and foremost, as preparing them 
for adv' . work. And it could include apprenticeship to other fami- 
lies at very early ages. 

Wealthy households often included many nonfamily members, 
from servants and slaves to apprentices. Conversely, those without 
wealth to estpHlish farms or businesses, and those blacks brought 
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or, born into slavery, worked for and lived with propertied house- 
holds, and had difficulty establishing families of their own. So fam- 
ilies were not the same as households in this period. 

Now, in the era of sexual spheres, the factory system moved com- 
modity production and nonfamily workers out of the household 
into a separate economic sphere. Family firms were gradually re- 
placed by corporations, and, family workers by hired wage workers. 
Ihe household became a personal, familial sphere, a home, seen as 
a carmg, a warm refuge from the harsh aiid Competitive economy. 

Home and economy became women's and men's spheres, respec- 
tively. In the ideal marriage, an economy-centered, competitive, 
breadwnnmg husband earned enough wages to support his wife as 
a homebound, other-serving,, homemaker. 

Childhood became a separate life stage, during which the child 
was separated off from the world of work and nurtured and taught 
in the home- and school. Familial relationships became increasingly 
personal and emotional as arranged marriages were replaced with 
love matches, and parental love, especially motherly love and nur- 
turing, superceded the family economy view of one's children as 
little workers. 

However, many families were unable to achieve this separate 
sphere ideal. When husbands v/ere unemployed or unable to earn 
family wages, or were absent altogether, homemakers adjusted by 
sendmg their older children into the labor force, by taking in 
boarders, lodgers, or other homework for income, or by entering 
the labor force themselves. 

Labor force participation of wives was especially high among 
black families after Abolition, since whites used discrimination and 
Jim Crow laws to keep black men from entering family-wage jobs. 

Smce women entered the labor force temporarily before mar- 
ri^e, as working girls, or in the case of family emergencies, girls 
and women were segregated into low-wage, dead-end jobs which 
often 'involved serving others. To further the separate spheres 
Ideal, child labor laws and protective legislation were enacted to 
keep women and young children from damaging themselves in the 
harsh masculine world of work. 

Policymakers responded to the biggest casualty of the separate 
spneres ideal-mothers and children who had lost their husband- 
provideiB~by developing mothers' pensions which allowed mothers 
to stay home from work with their children, if at less than poverty 
standards. 

In the 20th century we see the rise of the egalitarian family. The 
separate sphere idea was eroded by the increasing labor force par- 
ticipation of married women which rose from 6 percent in 1900 to 
over 50 precent in 1980. Married women were drawn into the labor 
force to fill the neods of the family for more commodities in an in- 
creasmgly consumption-oriented society, and/or to utilize the abili- 
ties they were developing in higher education. 

These trends were aided by the availability of housework-saving 
commodities and by the recruitment of women into the labor force 
during the two World Wars. 

The stagnation in men's real wages and the growth of structural 
unemployment in the smokestack industries which had provided so 
many family wage jobs, gave further impetus to married women's 
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wage work in the 1970's. By the late 1970*s the husband-wage 
earner, wife-homemaker arrangement only characterized one-third 
of 6usband-wife families; in the majority of the latter, both adults 
were in ,the labor force. 

The entrance of married women into the labor force has put 
pressure on other aspects of the sexual division of labor. As women 
spend more of their lives in the l?bor force and take on more earn- 
ing responsibilities, they have begun to demand better wages and 
jobs. 

The double day of the wage-earning homemaker has put pressure 
on husbands to share in the housework and child rearing. A more 
egalitarian marriage, in which spouses participate more equally in 
home and market work, and stay together out of love rather than 
financial or other needs, is emerging as a reality and as an increas- 
ingly valued ideal. 

Greater equality within marriage has allowed women to speak 
out against wife battering, and has inspired social concern as to the 
extent of spouse and child physical and sexual abuse v/ithin the 
family. 

Increasing numbers are also daring to live in nontraditional 
family forms, from living together without marriage, to living 
alone, or coUectivGly, to living with a member of one's own sex. 

However, those seeking more egalitarian families come up 
against an economy structured to complement the separate spheres 
marriage. Pirsi, to have equal earning power women must have 
access to male dominated jobs and the pay of female dominated 
jobs must be raised. Second, since full-time jobs have been struc- 
tured for workers without child-care responsibilities (traditional 
men or single women) these jobs need to change in order to accom- 
modate workers who have family responsibilities. 

Finally, the development of the more egalitarian marriage may 
have exacerbated the former problem of poverty among female- 
headed households. Decrea&3d financial dependency and increased 
desire for love within marriage have brought rising divorce and re- 
marriage rates. 

Most divorces still, according to separate sphere notions, award 
custody and hence financial responsibility to mothers, many of 
whom are still without access to family-wage jobs. 

Due to the high poverty risk in female-headed households, and 
the growing number of these households, about half of all poor 
today live in female-headed households. This presents a challenge 
to policymakers to strengthen traditional policy responses and to 
develop new remedies more consistent with the egalitarian family. 

Thank you. 

[Prepared statement of Julie Matthaei follows:] 

Prepared Statement of Juue A. Matthaei, Associate Professor and Chair, 
Department of Economics, Welleslev College, Welleslev, MA 

From an historical perspective, today's social policy dilemmas in the area of 
family life have theii roots in the changing relationship between economy and 
family, and in the changin^j sexual division of labor within the family. Today I will 
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to ^ll"i^"rYf^'^ b"ef and simplified overview of these complex transformations 
to help shed light on the policies your committee is discussing.' 
mS'r °tvU'"n?T/mnw!™'^ divides into three periods, each characterized by a 
major type of family/economy, husband/wife, and parent/child interaction The 
family economy, during which family and economic life were Lr^d w^^ 
heyday during colon al times. Separate sexual spheres developedTnfhe nlfetfenth 
century, as commodity production left the household. And the egalitarian fS in 
which spouses have similar work and family responsibilUierand in Xh tTe?e i^ 
SS?""' ^"^ "^^"^ ^"'^ ^''"-"''"^ of Children, emer^d inThe mid-twei^ 

durtiL^Th&"°T"f7i,'?lv°i°"'^' household was the major unit of pro- 

auction, whether as a family farm or as a craft or msrchant business The hnvi-w. 
hold-pr<Kluced both for the market, and for its own, di^lct coLmS" 

At the center of the household was a nuclear family. Marriaees were nrimarilv 
economic partnerships, and were arranged by parents with tK mfnl. The hus^ 
band was the property owner, focused in production for tKarSit Ve wife's 
work, defined by her fam ly's needs, could vary from helpii?| h"f husband in the 
family business or taking its helm if he were unavailable, to filling the famHy's sul^ 

?S^n";'1.' °^ ^^'^ ^""^ "^'^^^'"^ ^^^y ^'^^ « P°<»- frontier famny Sng to t^ 
tablish a cash crop, to supervising servants or slaves if they were wealthy 

^oEfjI^'^r '"tl^e family economy were treated as little workers. Parenting was un- 

tSh^P^MeSs^tSTgls*''^'" 

faS'^fbe^S 

the wealth to establish farms or businesses, and those blaclS bSt w bom into 

Family firms were gradually replaced by corporations, and femily workers byliired 
S^fnri°r''^r;°'^°u"' °f <=°"""°dity production, the househTd Belme a personal 
Sve ec^onoV ^ ^ '^^^Se from the harsh and cSm- 

Home and economy became women's and men's spheres, respectively The ideal 
marnage was between an economy^entered, competitive, "br^Sning'' husbM^^ 

Z^l^'A'^°"^^ Y?^'' ^'f^ ^ « homebound, other-seizing, home: 

maker. At the same time, childhood became a separate life stage, during which the 
child WM separated off from the world of work, nurtured and taught in home and 
mn^ii ^«'^i,-nlr'^"°"'^Tif^!?u^ increasingly personal and emo "onaT^ ar 
^tiprlv t^^^^^^^^'l'^P'^'^ "^^^ matehes, and parental love-especially 
"ren Siittle wtfera family/economy view of oneTchit 

However, many families were unable to achieve this separate snhere ideal When 
husbands were unemployed or unable to earn family wagesfor were Xent altoS 
tlltX'^^J ^"5^'' sending their older cliildren into^the K forTfc 
taking m boarders, lodgers, or other liomework for income, or by entering the labor 
force themselves. Ubor force participation of wives was esi^alfy high SIC 
[p^.l wM"^'' «i"<=e whites used discriminatiorand Jto C?S^ llws to 

keep black men from entering family wage jobs. 

nf f„",^irj"? ^^""^ ^^^°J temporarily before marriage, or in the case 
of fami y emergencies, girls and women were segregated into low-Wage, deadend 
10^ which often involves serv ng others. To further the separate sphere! ideKi"d 
f^n fT ^a'^ lerislatipn" were enacted to ke^p women and you„Vch 1- 

dren from damaging themselves in the harsh masculine world of work Policy- 
makers respond^ to the biggest casualty of the separate spheres ideaUhe mother 
and children who lost the?r husband/provider, by developing mothers' peTs Sns 

The rise of egalitarian family.— In the early twentieth century this senarate 
sphere idea was eroded iy the increasing labor force paaTc pat on of mS 
women, which rose from 6 percent in 1900 to over 50 percent in 1980 Marr ed 
women were drawn into the fabor force to fill the needs of the family for more com- 

' For a more complete treatmont, soe Julio Matthaoi, "An Economic History of Women In 
(teaXn^&.^t"*"' °~ ""^"^'^ ^"^ Development'ofaus,^" 
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modities in an increasingly consumption-oriented society, and/or to utilize the abili- 
ties they were developing in higher education. These trends were aided by the avail- 
ability of housework-sa>ang commodities, and by the recruiting of women in*-n the 
labor force during the two World Wars. The stagnation in men's real wages and the 
growth cf structural tinempfoymeiit in the smokestack industries which had provid- 
ed so many family wage jobs, gave further impetus to married women s wage work 
in the nineteen seventies. By the late seventies, the separate sphere husband/wa^e- 
eamer, wife/Iioipemaker arrangement only characterized one third of husband/ wife 
families: in the m^o'rity of the latter, both adults were in the labor force. 

The entrance of married women into the labor force has put pressure on other 
aspects of the sexual division of labor. As women expect to spend more of their lives 
in the labor force, and to take on more of the earning responsibiliti^, they have 
begun to demand.better wages and jobs-either by admission to male^ominated 
Jobs, or by^upgrading wages and working conditions in female^ominated jobs. 1 he 
double^y of the wage-earning homemaker has put pressure on husbands to share 
in the housework and child-rearing. A more egalitarian mamage, in which spouses 
participate more equally in heme and market work, and stay together out of love 
rather than financial or other needrf, is emerging as a reality, and as an increasing- 
ly valued ideal. More equality within marriage has helped women speali out against 
wife-battering, ^d has inspired social concern as * he extent of spousa and child 
physical and sexual abuse within the family. Inr - ng numbers are daring to live 
in non-traditional family forms, from living to^ei ^r without mamage, to living 
alone or collectively, to living with a member of one's own sex. 

However, those seeking more egalitcrion families come up against an economy 
structured to complement the ^^separate spheres" marriage. First, to have equal 
earning power, women must have their access to male-dominated Jobs assured by 
anti-discrimination/affirmative action legislation, and have the pay of female-domi- 
iiaied Jobs upgraded by comparable worth initiatives. Second, since full-time jobs 
have been structured for workers without child-care responsibilities (traditional men 
or single women), they neod to be made compatible with family responsibilities by 
shorter work weeks, more flexible work hours, accessible and afiorJable quality day 
care, and paid parental leaves. , . , , . , 

Finally, the' development of the more egalitarian mamage may have exacerbated 
the former problem of poverty among female-headed households. Decreased finan- 
cial dependency and increased desire for love within maniage have brought rising 
divorce and ' remarriage rates, and great instability into childrens lives. MooC di- 
vorces stiU, according to separate sphere notions, award custody anu hence financial 
responsibirty to mothers, many of whom are stUl without access to family-wage 
Jobs. Due to the hirii poverty risk in female-headed households, and the growng 
numbers of these households, about half of all poor today live in female-headoi 
households. To solve' this problem, the traditional remedies ofalimony ond child- 
support awjiids and enforcement must ba strengthened, and AFDC support must ^ 
increased to the poverty level, and the penalty for supplementary work reduwd. 
New remedies more consistent with the egalitarian family include Joint custody, day 
care, Job training and full employment legislation, and anti sex- and race-discrimi- 
nation efforts, 

[Pamphlet entitled "Capitalism and the Sexual Division of Labor: 
An Essay in U.S. Economic History," is retained in committee 
files.] 

Mrs. BoGGS [presiding]. 1 am sorry, Mr. Levin was called to the 
telephone. . . „ 

We are very, very happy to have your testimony. I am especially 
happy because my daughter. Cokey Roberts is a graduate of Welles- 
ley. 

Ms. Matthaei. I am glad to bear that. 

Mrs. BoGGS. Dr. Mead, we will be happy to hear from you. 

cmTEMENT OF LAWRENCE MEAD P.. D , ASSOCIATE 
PROFESSOR OF POLITICS, NEW YORK UNIVERSITY 
Mr. MsAD. Thank you very much. Madam Chairman. The group 
of women that I would like to talk about is one that is having par- 
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ticular difficulties in the labor market. I mean welfare mothers 
and others who are dependent on the Government. 

They work at much lower levels, than other women. Probably 
only a quarter of the AFDC mothere are working or looking for 
,work at. any given time, compared to twice that proportion for 
other women with children. Of course, a great many people on wel- 
fare do work mtermittently, and among the poverty population we 
D ^ .J^^^eagreat number of working women and other workers. 
But in AFDC itself, the proportion that is measured as working is 
very low mdeed, about 15 percent, and another 10 percent who are 
looking for work. 

This creates a problem for them. It also creates a problem for 
social policy. It is embarrassing at a time when so many women 
are wc.kmg to have a much lower proportion working among those 
who are dependent upon Government. 

The thing I want to emphasize is that as far as we can determine 
this IS not explained by conditions in the labor market, nor other 
economic factors. It is more plausibly explained by the character of 
welfare programs themselves. 

Now there is a standard approach to the question of nonwork 
and welfare which emphasizes economic disincentives. Conserv- 
atives traditionally say that welfare sets up reasons for the poor 
not eo work and not to stay together and take care of families. The 
Government allegedly pays people not to work and to split up. On 
the other hand, liberals say stronger work incentives, that is a 
greater capability to keep your earnings while you are on welfare, 
might well enable more people to work. 

Unfortunately, research has not supported these theories. It 
doesn t look as if the incentives inherent in welfare either for or 
^amst work are very effective at motivating the poor one way or 
the other. They don't seem to respond very strongly. 

Then there is another argument that is entertained mainly by 
liberals, that the economy doesn't generate enough employment for 
the poo- and dependent. Thus, it simply isn't possible for them to 
find jobb m the economy, or if they can, they need more child care, 
more ^raining, more other services than are presently available. So 
again, the assumption is that there is some barrier that must be 
keeping them out of work. 

Well, it doesn't look this way. There are several forms of evi- 
dence to indicate that low-wage employment is widely available in 
the citios and elsewhere in the '^ountry. The presence of 5 million 
to 10 million aliens in the country is one sign of this. They are 
doing jobs for which Americans are apparently unavailable. Also, 
studies have shown that most of the unemployment amongst the 
poor and the dependent is due to turnover rather than lack of em- 
ployment These groups tend to enter and leave jobs very rapidly. 

Earlier mention was mzde of the high-tech economy and the 
change in character of employment. Nevertheless because of the 
service sector it looks like the share of all jobs which are low 
skilled and therefore accessible to these groups has dropped hardly 
at all. According to one study in New York City, the proportion has 
dropped from 58 percent to 57 percent in the last 12 years. This is 
at the center of the so-called information economy. So it isn't nec- 
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essary for everybody to be a computer programmer in order to 
>\'ork today. 

Nor is it the case that training is necessary for welfare wom^n to 
work. Studies show that their own employability by measurable 
criteria such as education is not related to the probability of their 
getting off welfare by means of work. 

Nor is the child care problem as great a barrier as is often indi- 
cated, because it looks on aggregate that most women who want to 
work arrange child care informally and prefer that. Government 
child care programs are a minor factor in supporting child care in 
this country and there is no indication of any great unmet need for 
child care. 

So the economic theories for work and nonwork are really not 
persuasive. We really don't understand why these women work at 
much lower levels than the population in general. 

I think a stronger case can be made that nonwork is due pre- 
dominately to the fact that welfare and other programs on which 
these groups rely are permissive in character. Until very recently 
they simply have not required work of those who rely on their sup- 
port. 

We know from studies of the poor that they have mainstream de- 
sires. They want to work, they express the same goals as other 
women. However, they are markedly less resolute in actually work- 
ing, in actually doing things required to go v/ork, such as finding a 
job, arranging child care, and so on. Therefore, long-term welfare 
women, anyway, seem to require vork requirements in order to get 
motivated and mobilized, to get out of the house, and to change 
their lifestyles so that they regularly are involved in work or train- 
ing- . . 

Some of the new workfare programs v/hich have been mstituted 

in AFDC since 1981 have been markedly effective in raising the 
levels of employment on welfare. This, it seems to me, is the way to 
go. 

We have to institute work requirements as part of welfare in 
order to cause these women to work more actively. They them- 
^^Ives wish to, and their response to these work require lents has, 
in fact, been positive. 

So we should look at that as an aspect of the employment strate- 
gy for families, especially for the dependent. The key to welfare 
work }S for Government to support people but also require that 
they fulfill certain minimum expectations which are routine in this 
society. 

The solution then is really governmental rather than through 
changes in benefits, income, or the character of the labor market. 
We simply have to view work as an aspect of dependency for these 
women in order to get them involved more fully in the labor 
market, and also to minimize the long-term problems of unemploy- 
ment amongst the low skilled. 

I would be glad to elaborate on these points. 

Thank you. 

* [Prepared statement of Lawrence M. Mead follows:] 
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Prepaeed Statement op Lawrence M. Mead, Associate Professor, Department 
OP Politics, New York University, New York, NY 

SUMMARY 

Low levels'of work effort 'among the welfare poor are a major cause of oovertv 
^If "ofiJ^'f P"^ American people will not support great- 

er benefits for the needy until more of the employable poor work regularly/ 

"^fif ° J ^^''P'^*?"?^ °J nonwork are unpersuasive. Conservative critics claim 
that welfare deters recipients from working. Liberals claim that stronger work in- 
centives can overcome nonwork, and also that there is too little employment, day 

f2nt„°?w*''°'K"*^ -''^'H-'^ ^ P*""'* dependent to work. But research h^ 
shown that welfare incentives affect work effort litUe either wa and that opportu- 
mbes to work are widely available. mai. uj^i^uim 

«„K.Mu'"i/^^'*J°'".?°"*°'".'','^ ^'™P'y *e permissive character of government 
policy. Welfare and other social programs seldom expect recipients to work The 

S^f.'^1!I.ln*°fr"'''f f V-'/^^^** ^^^"^ Government must require as 

si P greater effort from them 

iWy name is Lawrence M. Mead. I am an Associate Professor of Politics at New 
fiL, "f ^^'^^ ^" ^ ^f.^ ^'i '"isearching federal welfare and employment programs 
for about ten years. Much of what I will say is drawn from my l^ook, "Beyond Enti- 
tlement recently published by The Free Press."' ocyunaiinu 

I. THE WORK PROBLEM 

Nonwork by the poor themselves is a major cause of poverty in the U.S. A maiori- 
ty of today s poor live in families headed by employable adults, either female-headS 
^^iT-rZ single men. These families are usually needy, at least in the first 1„. 
tV^^Al^^^J T*"]" 'regularly at best. One recent estimate is 

that only 10% of all poor families include a full-time year-round worker.^ 
^?n";^°A'",Vf°„fP^-'i^'^ ^£'?J?® among welfar« recipients. The main welfare pro- 
gram IS Aid to Families with Dependent Children (AFDC). According to governmpnt 
surveys only about 15% of AFDC mothers work at any given time On& a quarter 

ZnT vilF °' T'''^' compared to well ove? half of single mother^ wHh 

young children in the general population.^ ."umcio wim 

d™m«H?i!i is .embarrassing for social policy. A recent documentanr by Bill Moyers 
dramatized this and other functioning problems among the dependent black poor.* 
^ =^ o nonwork, illegitimacy, and crime are due ultimately to social 

^^^;,,Tom2I5.^ l"^ ,behavior of the poor themselves, they 

lii u '/"PP""^ ° humane antipoverty policy. The poor must do more for them- 
selves before government will be able, politically, to do iWe to help them. Above Si 
el^the employable poor must work more steadily than they do. 
nJ!i!Lf° work regularly? This testimony explores the usual answers and 

on long-term AFDC welfare mothers, their teenage 
nft^ T.i^^^ low-skilled single men who usually father the children aid 

often depend on the mothers for support. All these, unless disabled or in school, so- 
thm thXtteM'ff ^ ^ employable, yet they typically work much less consistenUy 

^n^^-^°'^'^'?ol?P?'1?''^iJSA^"'"^ ^hose who stay on the rolls five years or more, 
iZl n^r^^llSj^^^} ^™ T^- ^1^ the lone-term poor, of which they are a 
large part, comprise only a small percentage of all those who experience iwverty. 

F^'^'^wm. Entitlement: The Social Obligations of Citizenship (New York: 

1986^1)° k" '""^^ ^""^ """^ Teen-Agers," New York Times, March 30, 

v.»r^^M"i»?""''v,'"®"' ?E- 1^'^- '''^^ proportion of welfare mothers working anytime in the 
C thL w ° '^^-fJ "oro. In addit on many welfare women worl withoiit repo^ 

»Mfe!^rk^KerMte ^""^^ W^^^^ 

* "The Vanishing Black FamjW?' CBS-TV, Janua^ 25, 1986. 

•Mary Jo Bane and Da^^d T. Ellwood, "The Dynamics of Dependence: The Routes to Self. 
^l'!Vi'^' c "'^^ ^'T"^ the Department of Health and^uman S^^licS^Sridge, 
Mass.: Urban Systems Research and Engineering, June 1983), ch.2. w^munugc, 
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But is these groups are limited in number, they make up most of the group that 
federal social policymakers worry^ most about— those who are both poor and have 
serious problems in social functioning, what is increasingly called the lower or 
undercla^.^ 

The traditional view of the right has been that welfare benefits tempt their recipi- 
ents to nonwork, of the left that more government benefits could improve work 
effort Liberals also contend that government must provide many more jobs and 
services before the poor can work consistently. 

Experience and reseach does not support these contentions. The incentives gener- 
ated by welfare do not seem to affect work levels much either way, and the opportu- 
nity to work seems widely available in the private sector. Rather, nonwork seems 
rooted in the irresolute 'attitudes the persistently poor have toward work and in the 

Sermissive character of antipoverty policy. Welfare and other programs seldom 
emand that their recipients work m return for support. This allows the recipients* 
own ambivalence toward work to go unchallenged. Requirements that enforce work 
for the dependent seem essential to raise their work levels. 

II. THE CONSERVATIVE VIEW 

Conservative critics of welfare have long argued that AFDC sets up incentives for 
recipients not to marry and not to work. Allegedly, fathers abandon their families 
in order to qualify them for benefits, since eligibility is limited mostly to single par- 
ents with children. Recipients decline to work because any earnings would be de- 
ducted from their grants, leaving them no incentive to work.'' Charles Murray con- 
tends that the expansion of welfare and other benefits for the poor in the late 1960*8 
actually reversed the progress the country was making against iwverty.® Hence, 
welfare for working'-aged adults should be abolished or sharply limited, in order to 
force them to work and be responsible parents. Only the needy elderly and disabled 
truly deserve government support because they cannot support themselves. 

It sounds r ible that individuals will avoid marriage and work if government 
pays them to so. It is true that states with higher AFDC benefits do tend to have 
lower levels of work among welfare recipients. The experiments in income mainte- 
nance that the government ran during 1968-78 showed that giving poor families 
money did depress their work levels somewhat.® Unquestionably, as Murray says, 
functioning among the seriously poor deteriorated sharply from the late 19608, the 
period when social spending boomed. ^ r ir i. 

However, these incentive effects are slight. So are the effects of welfare on the 
prevalence of ill^timacy and family breakup among recipients. A recent study 
found that about the only clearcu* incentive effect of higher benefits was to encour- 
age young welfare mothers to leave home and set up their own households. *° And if 
dysfunction rose with social spending in the late 19603 and early 1970s, it did not 
fall in the years after, a period when, allowing for inflation, welfare benefits fell by 
a third. Tim line of research only b^ins to explain the massive growth in female- 
headedness and dependency among the poor in the last generation.** 

m. THE UBEIL VIEW 

Liberals, by contrast, say government benefits are inadequate, rather than too 
generous. They think that nonwork and family breakup on welfare can be over- 
come, not by reducing benefits, but by strengthening ^ork incentives and covering 
two-parent families. Rather than throw the employauxe off the rolls to fend for 



• Greg J. Duncan et al.. Years of Poverty, Years of Plenty: The Chanpinp Fortune of Ameri- 
can Workere and Families (Ann Arbor: Institute for Social Research, University of Michigan, 

^^'^Marifn Anderaon, Welfare: The Political Economy of Welfare Heform in the United States 
(Stanford,. Calif.; Hoover Institution Press, 1978); George Gilder, Welfare and Poverty (New 

C^M^u™y!^L<»ing Ground: American Social Policy, 1950-1980 (New York: Basic 

^ Reii?,^"lemmas of Welfare Policy, ch. 3; Leonard J. Hausman, 'The Impact of Welfare on 
the Work Effort of AFDC Mothers,"^ in President's (Commission on Income Maintenanw rro- 
CTams (Heineman Commission), Technical Studies (Washington, D.C.: U.S. Government Printing 
Office, November 1969), pp. 83-100; Sheldon Danziger et al., "How Income Transfer Programs 
Affect Work, Savaings, and the Income Distrihution: A Critical Review, Journal of Economic 
Literature, vol. 19, no. 3 (September 1981), pp. 983-99. , , ^ o m o* ^ j 

>o David T. Elfwood and Mary Jo Bane, 'The Impact of AFDC on Famay Structure and 
Living Arrangements,*' report prepared for the U.S. Department of Health and Human berviccs 
under Grant 92A-82, Harvard university, 1984. « ^. , ■ u 

" Daniel Patrick Moynihan, "Family and Nation" (San Diego: Harcourt Brace Jovanovich, 
1986), p. 141. 
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^emselves, allow them to keep more of their earnings while on welfare, and they 
^f^T^ri^" ^ ^'^^ benefits for intect families, and the iStiva 
Sfl„7^^ K"D!^i*'?°X?5'- like this lay behind the welfare reform 

plana proposed by Presidents Nixon and Carter. " 

I^be^ aho blame rising socM dysfunction on the economy or government 
5?n^f themselves. -ITiey say that declining welfare Mid other benefits, 

a^ong with economic reccMion, mostly accounts for the recent growth in poverty." 
Nonwork wises from inBufficient employment and from government's failure to pro- 
^LiA^JT^- *^ '^^ needed for the poor to work. While traditional 

racial <Uscninin.ntion has declmed, blacks are stUl victimized because their skais no 
te'fEi," "^^^^ economy. Manufacturing has.collapsed and been replaced by a 
n^^ ■^n.,-i^°uT4 extensive education, while most of the poor have 

jote fwS.??^ Thus, If government wants the poor to work, it mSst create 

Research has notsuiiported these theories either. Stronger work incentives were 
SS'****'^? ^ 1967, then largely withdrawn in 1981, Neither ste^much 
affected work levels among recipients, which remained low throughout. The income 
^*if^*** l'^?S*°'!r°S''S?^ *^eir clients rark incentives of varying strength, 
and thwe too had little effect. Furthermore, far from stemming famUy br^up, av- 
erage of mtact famihes may actually increase marital disruption." 

The idea that employment is inaccessible to the poor conflicts with evidence that 
wo.K, at iMst m low-paid jobs, is available.in most areas of the country. The mere 
prraena of unemployment as the government measures it-the percentage of those 
working or seeking work who have no jobs-is often taken as pVoof that some job- 
seekers cannot find positions. But those numbers cannot be taken at face value." 

Ihe nation has not known a true job shortage for at least a generation. The 
n^ber of fobs m the economy rose by 20% in the ISBOs, then by 26% in the 1970s, 
P*lS"H?2.':f (inflation, productivity, real 

SXthf^wi^tl^w™"*^- {"^y ^° <feniand advanced 

=5 <r^^^h .economy seems to create at least as may low-skilled jobs. Lit> 
eracy and the ability to get to work on time are sufficient to do many of them, for 
example data ento' for computers or restaurant or hotel jobs in the proliferating 
T^^lf^^yf'l '^S"" °f tJ^e "information economy-" hi 

1981 J » ^^"^ low-skilled dropped only from 58% to 67% between 1972 and 

lo^^i^^'l!"*^™.^'? inner-city areas may stUl be depressed, but in general the 
T""^^^^^^ tighter. While one reason fo? rising un- 

fnh?te»*fi^*?-^ ^^2^ ''If "^^^ generation," then seeking 

^ ^ *»™e, the cohorts entenng the market now are much smaller. This 
has created labor shortage in exactly the kind of entry-level jobs that should be 
most accessible to the low-skilled, especially in the suburbs." 

The rapid progress of many recent immigrants is proof that at least low-skilled 
^^i^^J? ^ *? m most localities. Such is the demand that some 6 to 10 
mUlion ill^al aUens have entered the country to take jobs that unemployed Ameri- 

N^ rr«i^» '^^^ """"^S;^?^^" " !^«nd million Si aSund 
New York Qty alone. Th^ we needed to operate restaurants, factories, and lau- 
dnes, in part, because over 800,000 employable adults are subsisting on welfare in 

" For a classic statement, see Michael C. Barth et al.. "Toward an vm^divn lnmm« Qimnnrf 

Nonpoor," pagers written for theConference on PoVerty and Poli(y:S«xmert and PiSSSecte 

In^ufcS fe^i^iii^ai^^^.^l^'^"*' '^^'^ American 

the p5S??Ki^'t;^Tc.reatt«r ^"^"^ '""^ ^^'^"^""^ 
tQi **¥^^"^ Effects of the Reagan Welfare Changes on the Work Effort and Well-Beini? 

?^q^n/lQflS^«n^T?S'^^*"^ €l^'^.^ii" PW, University of W^Z), vd 

1 (Spring pp. 1-8; John H. Biahop, "Jobs, Caah TraiiBfers and Marital Inatability; A 

\l ^® w«t of this section relies heavily on Beyond Entitlement, ch. 4. 

nL a^K^ofs ^^(fX'k^^^^^^ ^^'^ ^""^ 

nJlowif^qS H^?!' l^tT'"^ •'Pi^ Problem: Finding People to Work," New York Times. 

n, ?"986, w'b1-K. ^-^"^ Now Yorli 
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the city. The:proportion of adults working or seeking work in New York is only 
61%, well below the national average of ol%, and nonwork on welfare is a m^or 
reason. 

Despite high measured unemployment among blacks, women, and youth, the 
groups of greatest concern to social policy, studies have shown that. they actually 
have little more difficulty finding jobs than the better-off. Some members of these 
groups experience prolonged joblessness, but the usual pattern is rapid turnover in 
jdbs.2i The low-skiUed both enter and leave work quickly. On surveys they say that 
, finding low-paid jobs is fairly easy, but the jobs are unacceptable in pay or condi- 
tions. Thus, they tend to be dismissed, or simply to leave.22 

Of course, if the turnover stopped and all the jobless accepted work at once, there 
might finally be too few jobs to go around. It is also true that "good" or "decent 
jc^^those that are not dirty" and pay middle-class incomes— are still scarce, espe- 
cially for the low-skilled. But to say the dependent should have "good' jobs is veiy 
different than to say no Jobs are available. It raises an issue more of social stand- 
ards than of economics. There may be an argument for improving the wages or ben- 
efits of the "working poHor" in some way. But the notion that lack of employment 
bars the poor from working cannot be sustained. 

Nor is the presence of children a definite barrier to work. It was once thought 
that having preschool children made a welfare mother unemployable. That pre- 
sumption has weakened as work has become usual for mothers in the general popu- 
lation. Bane and Ellwood found that mothers with young cl ildren were if an>'thmg 
mox'e likely to earn their way off welfare than those with older children. Two-thirds 
of all women who escaped welfare through work had children under school age.^^ 

Nor is child care the oarrier it is often said to be. The idea that massive day care 
programs are needed before welfare women can work is based on the presumption 
that only government can arrange the care, and only in public day care centers. In 
reality, single mothers who want to work typically arrange their own care with 
friends and relatives. They generally prefer informal arrangments as cheaper and 
more convenient than centers, even when the latter are available. Onlv about 8% of 
working mothers use day care centers, and only \Wo of mothers say that their deci- 
sion to work turns on the availability of care. These findings are, if anything, more 
true of poor than better-off women; it is the latter who most often lack contacts in 
their neighborhoods and thus need center care.^^ ' 

Nor are welfare recipients barred from work by a lack of skills. Welfare mothers 
are more employable than is commonly realized. Compared to a generation ago, the 
average mother is younger, better educated, and burdened with fewer children. By 
1979, only 26% of AFDC mothers were over 35, at least 22% were high school grad- 
uates, and only 29% had more than two children.^s The trends make it all the more 
puzzling why recorded work levels on AFDC have not risen. More important, re- 
search has shown that these measurable characteristics of mothers has little to do 
with whether and how niuch they work. Women who look less employable are 
almost as likely to go to work as those with skills.^s That suggests that the mother s 
commitment to woric is really primary. , 

Of course, training programs might qualify recipients for better jobs that they 
would be more likely to keep. But the evaluation nistory shows tha^ the impact of 
training on skills and earnings is quite limited for most recipients. This is true even 
for Mfare mothers, who have shown some response to intensive training efforts 
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such as supported work." For most recipients, the best hope for raising their in- 
comes IS simply to work more hours in the elementary jobs they are already able to 
fuk Siif T"^ - ?^ wlwt training programs do is try to motivate them to do 

this. Thus, while trainmg efforts may be worthwhile, they are unlikely by them- 
selves to elevate work levels on welfare. 

As a l^t resort, government might create "berter" jobs for the dependent. The 
Carter Administration funded some 750,000 "public service employment" (PSE) posi- 
tions in loc^gpvemnient and nonprofit agencies under the Comprehensive Employ- 
ment and Training Act (CETA). The jobs offered better pay and conditions than 
most of their recipients could command in the private sector. The trouble was that 
few clients transitioned" to unsubsidized jobs when their PSE ended; more often, 
they went on unemploiTnent or welfare or withdrew from the labor force 28 Govern- 
fvan£\^^itiem^^ overcome their reluctance to work steadily at the jobs normally 

Government could of course maintain government Jobs for the poor indefinitely, 
m effect a separate economic sector for the least skilled and committed worker^. 
But this would raise questions of cost and, more important, of justice. It is difficult 
to why government should provide "better" jobs to the dependent while many 
non^dependent Americans, often recent immigrants, do "dirty" jobs every day That 
feelmg, as much as cost, contributed to the abolition of PSE in 1981. 

IV, THE NEED FOR OBLIGATION 

Thus, the traditional viewpoints substantially fail to explain nonwork. The reason 
may be, as Ken Auletta has noted, that they are so relentlessly economic.29 They 
assume that the poor behave in an economic way, that is that they act "rationally^' 
in response to economic incentives. If they fail to work, the reason must be that it is 
not worth their while. 

But, to put it bluntly, if the dependent were this sensitive to economic 'payoffs, 
they would not be poor in the first place. Nonwork, illegitimacy, and the other dys' 
functions of the underclass are not '^'rational" from any viewpoint— that of the indi- 
vidual or society, short> or long-term. The long-term poor seem in fact to be ex- 
tremely unresponsive. Neither the opportunities already available to them nor the 
persuasions of a train of government programs have reached them. Social dysfunc- 
tion,^ including nonwork, remains a mysterv. 

If non workers were rational, they woulcf accept the low-paid jobs they are able to 
get and then search for better ones while working, rather than not working at all. If 
welfare recipients were rational, most would presumably work themselves off wel- 
fare. Those who do are better off economically and from every other viewpoint. Nor 
IS It rational not to work unless one can earn enough to get entirely off welfare, as 
is often claimed. A mother may work and still receive some assistance, until she is 
able to get entirely off. Economists find that voluntary nonwork is simply inexplica- 
ble in economic terms.^o " ca^ui^ 

Of course, work makes demands. Jobseekers must acquire the needed skills, find a 
job, plan transportation, arrange child care if necessary. The nonworking poor, and 
those who speak for them, commonly say that these tasks are "barriers" to work 
But, as we have seen, the barriers are not notably higher for them than for other 
^^f ^^^s^^cs of working make it "rational not to work-or unreason- 
able/ The real issue is again one of social standards: what degree of competence is 
normally expected of citizens? Americans tend to assume that individuals should at 
least act consistently to achieve their goals— that is, do what is necessary to reach 
them. 

The long-term poor are apparently not consistent in this sense. They profess the 
same mainstream values as the better-off; they want to work, succeed; maintain 
their families, obey the law, etc. But their behavior diverges much further from 
these norms than is usual. In the "culture of poverty," values are orthodox but are 
understand as aspirations, to be fulfilled if possible, rather than as binding obliga- 
tions. The poor have apparently been socialized, but not to the point where norms 

torT?p"*?.L1S!^c"'io7^^^"^ior^J^.?c^^^^ Great Society in Perspective" (Washing, 

ton, p.C Brookings. 1978). pp. 125-8; "Summary and Findings of the NationafSupported V/ork" 
Demonstration (New York: Manpower Demonstration Research Corporation, 1980). 

" a)ngressional Budget Office CETA Reauthorization Issues (WiShington. D.C. U.S. Govern- 
meiit Prmtmff Office, August 1978), op. 17-19. e • ^ ^-^^ 'auvLrn 

II JJ,^",^ Underclass (New York Random House, 1982), pp. xiii-xviii, 2G8-97, 319. 

P^vi oummcra. Labor Market Dynamics and Unemployment," pp. 46-60; Lester C 
Thurow, Dangerous Currents: The State of Economics (Kew York. Random House, 198^ch. t! 
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closely govern actual conduct. This pattern, in turn, reflects the erratic parenting 
common among the poor.^* 

Specifically, the poor say they want to work as much as the better-off, yet in prac- 
tice many accept welfare in place of low-skilled employment. Welfare mothers pro- 
fess a desire to work but often reject the menial jobs offered to them, for instance 
work as domestics. They see little point in accepting "dirty" jobs since they have 
failed to succeed in the workplace in the past.^^ 

Typically, the poor feel barred from work by forces beyond their control. They say 
government must arrange for jobs, training, child care, and so on, before they can 
work. They lack a sense of personal efficacy— the belief that th^ can achieve things 
on their own, and that success will be due mainly to their own efforts. Individuals 
who are motivated in this sense tend to be more successful. Whether these attitudes 
actually cause^success is disputed among researchers, but a connection is probable 
for the groups of greatest interest here— welfare mothers and black female family 
heads.3* - . , . 

Thus, the key to elevating work levels on welfare is to close the gap between the 
professed ideals of the poor and their actual behavior. Somehow, they must be 
brought to view as obligatory the norms of work and self-reliance that they already 
have in their heads. They would then usually be able to work, given the evidence 
tha* opportunities are accessible. They would finally be "rational"— able to act ac- 
cording to their goals. 

If the gap is not closed, the reason may simply be that social programs do not 
seriously expect the dependent to function better than they do. Welfare has em- 
bodied no, serious work requirements, except recently in a few states, and federal 
training programs have never reauired that recipients work in available jobs as a 
condition of eligibility. No federal antipoverty program has ever set clearcut per- 
formance standCards for its clients. The permissive character of programs, that is, 
may be a much more important problem than how much is done for the poor, the 
usual subject of liberal-conservative debate. 

The refusal of programs to demand that recipients help themselves may actually 
have entrenched the "welfare mentality"— the tendency of the dependent to expect 
all solutions to come from outside themselves. Liberal social analysis, which empha- 
sizes the supposed barriers to work, fatally mimics the world view of the dependent 
themselves. Such reasoning can never overcome dependency, because whatever is 
done for the poor, they remain only recipients. Permissive programs never confront 
thepassivity of the dependent, and thus achieve little change.^* 

The evidence is that simply to require work could raise work levels on welfare as 
nothing else can. My own studies of the Work Incentive (WIN) program, which is 
supposed to put employable AFDC recipients to work, showed that the most impor- 
tant thing a WIN office can do to move recipients into jobs is to obligate them to 
participate in job search or training. This had more influence on office performance 
than anythingjBlse, even th& skills of the clients and the number of jobs available in 
the locality. The AFDC law was changed in 1981 to allow tougher work require- 
ments; welfare. mothers could now be required to work on pain of losing benefits. 
Some of the states with new welfare work programs have sharply raised the share 
of mothers participation in work or training, in some cases to well over half.^* 

Obligation, in other words, elicits a much stronger response than the merely eco- 
nomic oenefits and incentives Uiat have traditionally been offered to the dependent 
Their reaction expresses more than a fear of benefit cuts. The new work recjuire- 
ments have not been implemented punitively, and the great majority of participants 
accept them as fair. Advocates for the poor usually oppose work tests, but they are 
not speaking for the recipients themselves. Many working recipients express pride 
that they are at last satisfying the work norm }n which they always, in principle 
believed.^* By closing that gap, work requirements fill a social need, but also the 



Daniel P. Moynihan, cd., On Understanding Poverty: Perspectives from the Social Sciences 
(New York; Basic Books, 1969), chs. 2, 7-9; Hyman Rodman, "The Lowcr-Cla£s Value Stretch," 
Social Forces, vol. 42, no. 2 (December 1963). pp. 205-15. t. , • i e* j r ,.r i • 

" Leonard Goodwin, Do the Poor Want to Work? A Social-Psychological Study of Work On- 
entations (Washington, D.C.: Bwwkings, 1972), pp. 46, 82-4, 101, 112. 

" For a recent discussion and references to the debate, see Mary Corcoran ct al.. Myth and 
Reality: The Causes and Persistence of Poverty," Journal of Policy Analysis and Management 
vol. 4, no. 4 (Summer 1985), pp. 526-9 ^ „^ , ^ n 
Beyon * Entitlement ch. 3; Auletta, The Underclass, chs. 3-15. 

" Beyond Entitlement, ch. 7; Judith M. Gueron, Work Initiatives For Welfare Recipients; 
Lessons from a Multi-State Experiment (New York: Manpower Demonstration Research Corpo- 
ration. March 1986), pp. 10-11. „ . . 
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need of the poor themselves. Far from punishing them, the stipulations take them 
at their word, that they seek to function like other Americans. 

ThuSf the solution to the work problem seems to lie in requirements for work or 
training attached to welfare and, perhaps, other antipoverty programs. To make 
welfare more demanding will achieve much more than further fiddlings with bene- 
fits and incentives. The extent and details of those requirements are another sub- 
ject, and to implement them is difficult. Continued battles between conservatives 
and liberals over the scale of government will only get in the way.^' 

Mr. Levin [presiding]. Dr. Blau. 

STATEMENT OF FRANCINE D. BLAU, PH.D., PROFESSOR, ECONOM- 
ICS AND LABOR AND INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS, UNIVERSITY OF 
ILLINOIS, URBANA-CHAMFAIGN 

Ms. Blau. Yes; I would like to turn to an overview and talk 
about the impact of the economic status of women on family well- 
being. 

Previous witnesses have already sketched out the most revolu- 
tionary changes that have occurred in the economic roles of women 
in recent years. The two most important for the family are the 
enormous increase in the labor force participation rates of married 
women to the point that the majority of married couples are, 
indeed, two-earner families, and' the large increase in the number 
of families maintained by women. 

As a result of these developments, an increasing proportion of 
American families have come to rely on the contribution of the 
woman or the wife or the mother, as a substantial determinant of 
their level of economic well-being. But at the same time, despite 
some improvements that I would like to mention, women continue 
to earn relatively low wages in the labor market and remain con- 
centrated in traditionally female jobs. 

This calls, in my opinion, for public policy attention to raising 
the wages of women workers in order to enhance the well-being of 
families. 

Let's look at the earnings of women in a little more detail. The 
most widely used measure of the earnings gap between male and 
female workers is the earnings of full-time year-round workers. In 
1984 women earned 64 percent of what men earned. This is a rela- 
tively low figure, but I would like to mention that it does represent 
some improvement dating from the late 1970's. 

In 1977 women earned 59 percent of what men earned. And 
again, today, it is about 64 percent. So we are seeing some increase, 
that has been particularly marked as mentioned by Dr. Norwood, 
for the younger group of women, those aged 25 to 34, who increased 
their relative earnings by 10 percentage points between 1973 and 
1983, from 63 percent of what men earned to 73 percent of what 
men earned. , . , , 

Well, if we are going to address the problem of relatively low 
earnings that nonetheless remains, we have to look at the causes of 
this lower income. There are essentially two broad sets of causes 
that research by economists and sociologists have demonstrated to 
be of importance in explaining the earnings gap. 
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First of all, women have lower earnings on average than men be- 
cause, on average, they are less well qualified, for a variety of rea- 
sons that I will talk about in a minute. But also, nonetheless, even 
when we adjust for qualifications, differences in qualifications be- 
tween men and women, a substantial gap remains that appears to 
be due to discrimination in the labor market. That is, women con- 
tinue to fare less well than men, with similar qualifications. 

First looking at the issue of qualifications itself. Why are women 
on average less well qualified than men? 

Women who adhere to traditional roles within the family tend to 
accumulate less labor market experience than men and to be more 
loosely attached to the labor force. Thus, they have fewer incen- 
tives as well as less opportunity to acquire on-the-job training. As a 
result they will be less skilled and will receive lower earnings than 
men. 

Also, to the extent that women are less likely to remain with a 
particular employer than are men, their incentive to acquire skills 
the', are specific to the firm is reduced, as well as the employer's 
incentive to provide such training to them. That such factors are 
important is suggested by the fact that, on average, women have 
about 3 to 6 years less work experience. Women in the labor force 
have about 3 to 6 years less work experience than men, and also 
about a year to half a year less job tenure, which is the length of 
time they spend v/ith a particular employer. 

In addition, some researchers have shown that the recent de- 
crease in the earnings gap, although it is modest, the recent de- 
crease in the earnings gap that has occurred in the 1970's and 
early 1980's, has been tied to the growing work experience of 
WOTien, the growing commitment of women to the labor force. 

However, it is important to emphasize that these differences in 
qualifications do not tell the full story of the male/female earnings 
differential. The proportion of the earnings differential between 
men and women that cannot be explained by differences in qualifi- 
cations is often used as a measure of labor market discrimination. 

By this measure a variety of studies indicate that labor market 
discrimination accounts for about half of the earnings differential. 
One problem that has been particularly singled out and identified 
is the continued tendency of women to be concentrated in low 
wage, traditionally female jobs. In 1980 about half of all women 
worked in jobs that were 80 percent or more female. As I just noted 
predominantly female jobs also tend to be low paying jobs. 

This occupational segregation, as it is sometimes called, also re- 
flects the choices of women and the discrimination that they face 
in the labor market. Some have argued, and I am sure there is 
some element of truth to it, that women tend to avoid jobs with 
lengthy training requirements. 

At the same time, however, employer discrimination in recruit- 
ment and training, and hiring and promotion continues to keep 
women concentrated in their traditional areas. 

Nonetheless here, too, we have seen some heartening progress, 
particularly in the 1970's, where this extensive occupational segre- 
gation has declined. This decrease has been particularly marked 
for younger women. 
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This m turn probably reflects some success of antidiscrimination 
policies and aJ^o the growing workforce attachment of women 
where it now pays them to train for these traditionally male jobs. 

We have seen th^n even as families have come more and more to 
rely on women's contributions, we have, indeed, achieved some 
progress in the labor market, but nonetheless their economic status 
is such that it keeps down their contribution to family income. This 
IS particularly serious in female-headed families where the women 
may well be the only potential earner. 

It is just the case that the typical earnings available to women in 
the labor market simply do not afford their families a decent 
standard of living in many instances. It is not only the case thut 
this results in a large and growing poverty population or one that 
IS disproportionately comprised of families maintained by women, 
but it is also not realized that a]l women and their children are at 
risk of spending some period of time in a female-headed family. 

Current estimates indicate that of children born in the early 
1970's, one third of white children, and fully three-quarters of 
black children are expected to spend some time in families main- 
tained or headed by women. 

The only real way to enhance the economic status of such fami- 
lies is to enhance the economic status of women as a group, since 
we c^'t accurately predict when and which women will for some 
period of their lives be heading families. 

At the same time, as we have seen, in a growing proportion of 
married couple families, the family has come to rely on the income 
of both parents to meet their consumption needs. So I think it is 
becoming foolish, as one of the questions elicited earlier, to view 
ones contribution as frivolous for extras, and unnecessary, and 
that is the wife's, and then view the husband's contribution in 
some sense as more important and necessary. I think very few of 
us would easily countenance a decline in our family income of 30 
percent, or think that only frivolous or trivial things would have to 
go if such a decline occurred. 

Well, how do we address from a policy perspective the low earn- 
ings of women? I think we have to look at both of these broad sets 
of causes that I mentioned earlier. 

On the one ha^d, we have the lower qualifications of women, 
that is for women as a group, due primarily to their lower labor 
force attachment. 

Two, we have to look at labor market discrimination. The dis- 
crimination issue is addressed by the continued enforcement of our 
antidiscrimination legislation. I think the concerns of this family 
are more addressed by the consideration of policies that would 
assist families in meshing work and family responsibilities. 

Such policies include a wider and less costly provision of ade- 
quate child care, flextime work schedules, parental leaves, and 
things of this sort. Such policies would be enormously beneficial to 
families in a variety of ways. 

First, they would directly increase the quality of family life and 
improve the care of children in light of the new and, as Dr. Nor- 
wood said, unchanging realities of the working mother. 

Second, they would make it easier for women who still tend to 
bear the m^or responsibility for housework and child care, to see 
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to thece tasks and still succeed on the job. This would also facili- 
tate a more permanent attachment of women to the labor force 
and to particular employers. So these policies could enhance the 
labor market status of women and thus enhance family well-being. 

Penally, they would encourage men to share more fully in home- 
making and child care, by making such activities more compatible 
with market work. Representative Johnson mentioned this point 
earlier, the revolution in roles that we are seeing' is not just the 
movement of women, out into the labor force, but the increasing in- 
volvement of men in child care and other homemaking responsibil- 
ities. 

So far, the one change has been much larger than the other. But 
we are seeing an increase in men*s involvement. 

Addressing these issues would involve both the private and the 
public sector. I believe, and I think there is evidence to substanti- 
ate this in a growing number of studies, that as the work force is 
more increasingly comprised of workers with family responsibil- 
ities, that is not only women, but men who are taking a more 
active role, it is to the benefit of employers to institute policies that 
address these responsibilities. The benefits to the employer include 
a greater ease in recruiting workers, reductions in turnover and 
absenteeism, and tardiness of workers, £ind higher morale and pro- 
ductivity of workers. 

Studies have been done, for example, of employers who have 
child care facilities or have supported child care among the work- 
ers and they found these advantages. So, I think, increasingly em- 
ployers will perceive these advantajges. 

For. example, in 1985, 2,000 corporations provided some child care 
assistance to their workers. Now, this is out of a total of 6 million 
employers, it is a very small relative amount. On the other hand, it 
was triple the number of 3 years previously. So, I think employers 
are increasingly coming to realize these advantages. 

According to one study, 95 percent of major corporations provide 
short-term disability for pregnancy, and 90 percent provide some 
form of unpaid parental leave for a 3- to 6-month period for their 
female workers. Only 40 percent, however, provided parental leave 
opportunities for their male employees. I would emphasize that 
these are studies primarily of major corporations and these pro- 
grams may not be as prevalent in smaller firms. 

So, I think that there is still, in light of the desirability of these 
policies from a social perspective, there is still reason for the exam- 
ination of possible Government intervention to achieve these ends. 

Thank you. 

[Prepared statement of Francine D. Blau follows:] 

Prepared Statement of Francine D. Blau, Professor of Economics and Labor 
AND Industrial Relations, University of Ilunois, Urbana-Champaion, IL 

The post-World War 11 period has witnessed a rapid growth in female labor force 
participation and a steady narrowing of sex differences in the extent of participa- 
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Uon in work outside fte home. In 1940. 83 percent of men participated in the labor 
force as compared to 28 percent of womtn. §y January 19stn P^r(^t of mtn M?d 
^Sol V^ZZ'^}^^' i^L" participants.' In 1940. wSiien coripS^5 
feS *''^P"'^.^,^«'^': Today 44 percent of labor force particijWts are 

The overaJl increase iii female labor force participation over the past 40 veare is 

fJf^Q^n ?I 'i:°"^"„X''°^°''''^ t'^^ home has risen from 15 perS 

m 1940 to 54 percent m 1985. Thus, the two«amer family is increasingly bJbomine 
the norm among m.arried couples. In addition, there has been a S in^Z^^ 
the number of famUies maintained by women. Such families now comprise alubl 
teinS.;wiS^?" of American families-in 1984. one in six famiSS" ^wTe m'^Sl 

»,o^ ° of these developments, an increasing proportion of Ameritan children 
^u^i home. In 1985. 62>rcent of m.th«8™1n 

the labor force, m comparison to 86 percent in 1966. Th^s. Ameriran famili^ have 
come-to mcreaangly rely on the economic contribution of w^en thro^h mwket 
work as asignifiMmt determinant of their level of economic well-being 
^nmJrLr!:-!^'".? t^tlmony. we review the economic contribution of 
women to family well-bemg. In the second section, we examine gender different in 
labor market outcomes and the reasons for these differences. In the final Snv/e 
discuss our conclusions ar-'. the implications for policy of the«e findings 

I. THE CONTRIBUnOK OF WOMEN TO THE ECONOMIC WELI^BEING OF FAMIUES 

Married women 

th^ii^^'fiiti^'*^ ^^^^^ y"""^ Women tended to leave 

^atn'^ ■ Pennanently upon marriage and childbearing. Between 1940 and 
^^"^V^^ °^ older married women began to entef orleenter the iXr 
force when their children reached school age. Since 1960. a new pattern of kbor 
force participation has been emerging in which a substantial portion of marri^ 
thZl^^T. I-^aI^""^' or with only brief int^^ption? 

^^^ ^ childbeanng yeara. This is indicated by the sharp rise in the per- 
centage of married women with children under 6 years of age who were labor force 

1. 51 percent of married mothers with children under 3 worked outside the home 

Si vL«M^fiQ"iI°^r*^" "-^^ri^ women" ^?h hildren 3 

HirLr^mnnJ'w^ percent were in the labor force. The figures were considerably 

in'rlle^a'^P mST'*' «'"tribution of working wives is suggested by the data 
™ JSl WW °^ "'"P^^^ >" which the wife worked was 47 

""^^ *=°"P^^ which the wife was not in the paid S)or 
force. Among mmonties the income gain was considerably larger. Couples in wWch 

™t<.^%^°''''.t^ ""•fi''" ^J^" "kely to hafe in^m^es bdow the 

S?nSS„!!"f than other marned couples.^ Two^amer families also eryoy greater 
protection from the ups-and-downs of the business cycle to the extent that the 
J^^'l^^.fl " °I h°"" cut-back for one spouse may be cushioned by the 

continued employment of the other spouse. =u "y me 

Women maintaining families 

by women are primarily comprised of women and dependent 
children Their numbers have mcreased in recent years primarily due to nsine di- 
tribuW*^'Z'*^*' ^f?^' proportion of births to unmarried women^ a con- 
tnbuting factor. Currently, such families comprise 16 percent of all families with 
considerably higher proportions among minorities (Table 3). Moreover, thr^uar- 

• ' '^'^ testimony are from a variety of government sources, includine vnriouo 

issues of "Employment and Earnings" and the "Current Population }<epoTt^' Series P-60 of 
(ilslS. " *«='^'<'" of "S^y of these trenjS;^ Blau L FerbS? 

««'n2Jf°fIiJ^'. w£'f '"i.^'il^'il "''f* outside the home may differ in a variety of other 
respects from three in which she is not t. ployed. Thus, not nil of the income dilTerence between 
the two types of famito is necwsarily due to the wife's employment Sver sSrloS 
sions reeardine the wife's contribution are reached when we fook direetlyTher earn nw MntrU 
bution, In. 198S, nmcng fnmi ies in which both the husband and wife had earning, thfrX of 
their median earnings was ii percent. " oi 
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ters of black and one-third of white children born in the 1970*8 are now expected to 
spend at least some time in a female-headed ho^'sehold. - 

Table 3 also shows that families maintained by women have considerably lower 
med»an incomes and a considerably higher incidence of poverty than other families. 
Thus, as the number of such families has risen, they have come to comprise an m- 
creasing proportion of the poverty population, especially when children are present. 
In 1984, 48 percent of poor families were . itained by women. Of chiliiren living 
in families with incomes below the povert> mie, 53 percent were in families main- 
tained by women, up from 24 f)ercent in 1969. Among blacks, in 1984, fully three- 
quarters^of children living in poverty were in families maintained by women. 

Both public transfer payments (e.g., welfare programs) and private transfers (e.g., 
child support, alimony) have a role to play in improving the economic status of fam- 
ilies maintained by women. However, these have not in the past and are not likely 
in the future.to be sufficient to solve the poverty problem among this group.^ Thiw, 
measures which would raise the market earning of these women are most likely 
necessary. A substantial p. ^portion of female heads participate in the labor force, 71 
percent of white heads with children and 61 percent of black heads (see Table 1). 
However, at present their market earnings are simply too low to enable many of 
these families to achieve a decent standard of living. And for many of those outside 
the .labor for^ze the^ money that they could earn may be too little to make maixet 
work worthwhile, especially after taking into account the costs of child care and 
other work-related expenuss. Since all women (and their children) are at Jsk of 
living in a female-headed household, policies to benefit female heads are, in th^ last 
analysis, the same as those needed to raise the earnings of women in general. 

n. THE LABOR MARKET STATUS OP WOMEN 

Occupations of women workers 

The most casual irspt^tion of the labor market reveals that men and women tend 
to be employed in different occupations This is evident even for the m^or occupa- 
tion groups shown in Table 4. In both 1972 and 1984, women were heavily concen- 
trated in the administrative support (incl"ding clerical) and servic occupations. To- 
gether these two categories accounted for 48 percent of women workers in 1984. 
Men were more heavily represented in executive administrative rsid u ^genal po- 
sitions, and even more so in precision production, craft and repair occupations, 
which are tne strongholds of skilled blue collar workers, as well as farming, forestry 
and fishing. . , 

While the situation was roughly similar in both years. Table 4 reveals soaie im- 
provements over the period. Women were less concentrated in administrative sup- 
port and service occupations in 1984 than ^»ev had been in 1972 w^^n 63 percent 
held such jobs. They also made considerable oads into executive c d manaf^enal 
jobs, increasing their share of such positions irom 20 percent in 1972 to 34 percent 
in 1984. Nonetheless, the figures in Table 4 amply demonstrate that considerable 
sex differences in occupational distribution remained. 

These occupational differences between men and women are often referred to as 
•'occupational segregation" by sex. The data on m^or occupations presented in 
Table 4 do not reveal the full exten* of such occupational segregation by sex. For 
example, among sales workers, women tend to be employed as retail sales clerks 
while men are more likely to be manufacturing sales representatives. Among profes- 
sionals, women tend to be concentrated in the traditionally female professioiis, like 
librarian, nurse, prekindergarten, kindergarten and elementary school teacher. Men 
are more likely to be in the traditionally male professions, including engineer, 
lawyer and physician. A listing of jobs in which women comprised more than 90 per- 
cent of workers in 1980 is shown \n Table 5. When sex differences in occupations are 
examined using data on detailed rccupational categories such as these, it is found 
that, in 1980, almost half of all employed women worked in occupations that were at 
least 80 percent female (Rytina, 1981). The extent of gender differences in occupa- 
tional distributions is also indicated by the finding that 6 out of 10 v/omen (or men) 
in the work force would have had to change jobs in order for the occupational distri- 
bution of the two groups to be the same Ibeller, 1984). 

As substantial as this estimate of segrega^on is, it does represent some progress 
in reducing; segregation, especially since ^^70 (Beller, 1984). This deer' 3e in segre- 
gation was larger for younger women. The gains have been concentrau in the pro- 



» Evidence of the potential effectiveness of these approaches is reported in Dergmann and 
Roberts (1984). 
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ter^^^P^^" ' own extremely detailed job clLificat they reZLd that 
ot over 400 work oj|am2ations in their sample, 59 percent were Urfectlv^^sat^ 

j<J?;.J^®^ "l^' ^^""^ some questions of how meaningful th" observed 

declme m occupational seg;-egation is, without evidence tha'ThpS ntw t„na^^^ 
segregation are also diminishing. Beyond that there ifs^me con^r^^^^^^^^ 
tions which have become integrated as a resJlt of an iXx ol women mav oTe" 
Xtt^S^^"^^^^^^ increasingly move out o? af le^tToTongrchoo e 

tori^^e^Zes are .rf^a^ '"1*^"'^' ^'^"'^^ '^e besrknown hfs 

Sii^ ^""P'f ^re ^rimaiy school teachers, secretaries, and, more recently bank 

Sde com^ut^ ™t^°L'?frr"°"' have become predorinan'tly f l^ale'l^ 
^inf iQ7n^ Ko^ . . ^'^!,o^°'"^" increased the r proportion from 33 9 oer- 
Sf f ^"'^J?nc^ef^d ?^m 29 6"to"J?b""'^ insurance adjustfrs,'where the preportTon 

N^^rJ^liiJ,/^ ^"-^ percent over the period. 

Nonethelfexs, it is highly hkely that the recent gains in reducine seCTe^atior 

cy, especid.y among young women and men, to acquire more similar Vmounts 
Sid 'a^|"8^^t°£^^ FerberT986a!oST98^ and 

Sue toEine fnle'fc;' '"""""^ •'P*""'^'" '^at segregation will 

The earnings gap 

f^2^ ''^^'^ only become available more recently. It Til ^ noted that in^ch 
year, the earnings ratio computed on the basis of weekly Mrnimrs is sli^htlv hi^»^ 

On tlie basis of these data, we tentatively conclude that there has been n frpnr^ 

live incomu oi womer aged <d5 to 34 as compared to men increased bv nlmnsf 1 1 
percentage points between 1973 and 1983. The data also suS that vou nil 
women £.re fikely to retain a substantial amount of the im^roSnt in thefr X 
tive earnings as they age. The relative income of women Ted 35 to 44^n 1983 w^^^^ 
only slightly less than that of those aged 25 to 3rten veara oreviouslv S 

t'ZVf, ff. ^ ri«^ "'"^ — was actually Tm^wC tt he 
figure for 35 to 44 year old women in 1973. Moreoverf the fa^t tLt |oung wSmen 
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are increasingly entering less traditional occupations and are spending more time in 
the labor market reinforces our conclusion that they are likely to contmue to fee 
better than their predecessors at each point in the life cycle. As this occurs, the 
overall sex gap in income should decline considerably more as earlier cohorts of 
women with relatively lower earnings are replaced by more recent cohorts with rel- 
atively higher earnings. 
Reasons for women's lower earnings 

Women may have lower average earnings than men either because they are less 
well qualified than men, on average, or because, due to labor market discrimination, 
they fare less well than men with simUar qualifications. The available evidence sug- 
gests that both factors play a role in producing the earnings difierential. Let us con- 
sider each of these causes in f urn. , r J 

The human capital model provides the most cogent explanation for geiK^r differ- 
ences in qualifications and their relationship to earnings (Mincer and Polachek, 
1974). In this view, women who adhere to traditional roles withm the family wUl 
accumulate less labor market experience than men and be more loosely attached to 
the labor force; They will thus have fewer incentives as well as less opportunity to 
acquire on-the-job training. As a result, they wUl je less skilled aiid will receive 
lower earnings than men. Also, to the extent that women are less likely to remain 
with a particular employer than men, their incentive to acquire skills that are spe- 
cific to the firm is reduced as is the employer's incentive to provide such trammg to 

^^Thkt such factors are important is suggested by the f-ct that, on average, women 
have less work experience and job tenure Oength of time with a specific employer^ 
than men. For example, among workers aged 18 to 64 in 1975, average work experi- 
ence was 14 years for white women and 13 years for black women, compared to 
years for white men and 19 years for black men (Corconai and Duncan, 1979). 
Among workers 16 years and older in January 1981, the me.iian job tenure among 
women was 2.4 years for white women and 3.3 years for black women, in compan- 
son to 4 years among white and black men. Evidence suggests that such differences 
in labor force attachment and other qualifications explain a substantial portion of 
the earnings gap between men and -.vomen-perhaps as much as half (Mincer and 
Polachek, 1974; Corcoran and Duncan, 1979; Blau, 1984). Moreover, the recent de- 
crease in the earnings gap has been tied to the mcrease ^^f^^^^^ofj^f 
employed women that began to occur during the 1970's (O'Neil, 1985; Smith and 
Ward, 1984). The increase in the labor force attachment of women may have also 
increased their incentive to enter traditionally male professional and managenal oc- 
cupations where considerable specialized education and on-the-job trelnmg is otten 

^^e^rtion of the earnings differential between men and women that cannot be 
explained by gender differences In qualifications is often ^ised as a measure of the 
importance of labor market discrimination. By this measure, the reeearch cited 
above implies that discrimination would account for ai'out half the t^arnings differ- 
ential (see also TreJman and Hartmann, 1981). While some debate may attach to the 
specific quantitative magnitude M be attached to discnmination, the bulk ot the evi- 
dence suggests that it is of coii8ider*\!.le importance. This finding w imprescive m 
that newly available data sets have permitted researchers to control for an impres- 
sive array of productivity-related factors in reaching this conclusion, including 
measures of formal education, work history, and commitment to the labor force. 

The evidence also suggests that occupational segregation ib of concern m that it 
plavs a role in lowering women's earnings. Both male and female workers in pre- 
dominantly female occupations tend to earn less than their counterparts in pre- 
dominantiy *nale occupations (Treiman and Hartmann, 1981; Blau, 1984; Reskin and 

^In terns of recent trends, the icieral government's anti-discrimination effort may 
well have been a factor in reducing the earnings 5ap ^^.F^^^^^^^ ,^l'2^?]lt' 
bling women to gain access tc higher paying male occupations (Beller, 1979, IJeller, 

1981X 

Part-time ttorh 

Women are considerably more likely to be pait-time vurkers than men. Of 
women who worked some time during 1984, 32 percent wer^ paHtime workers in 
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comparison to 14 percent for men (Smith, 1986).* The incidence of part-time work 

8TelX''f™STn * I960 for women, but h^ increZd 

slightly for men-from 12 to 14 percent. Part-t me work is in some respects an afc- 
tractive alternative for women in that it allows them to morf ^ily cSne iob 

timJZieTi^r^^r ^T.^"'"' d^'^H^ °f opportS'nitiesTv^l^" e to"'pi^ 
ume workers is a problem. Part-time workers frequently receive lower fringe bene- 

teveHob^^n{;'Jfi"i^ hired for or promot^ "nto high! 

„:yfiJ°'^- ^Jinphasw needs tr be placed on improving the long-term career opportu- 
nities associated with part-time employment. * ^ i-areer upponu 

Benefit levels 

Above, we focused on the earnings of women relative to men. However it is im- 

S^ sltoffiroS^?™PV°?r h"?'''*^ P?nsion3.Te^itKurInJe) com. 
fw^.f^^„ ^ proportion of the total compensation of workera, and further that 
thw form of compensation has expanded greatly since the 1940'8 (Root, 1985) 
able Howevi^^tt'fn?'! f^P^oyee benefits by sex is not readUy avail- 

tha^' S flL.f^Qs A'^'^il^^^* "^^""^" ^ °.r«''«e« of benefits ii lower 
ir„^=T«JIi^^ 1980). Th^ 18 the case because (1) women have lower wages and 
levels 01 certam benefits tend to be proportional to wages, (2) they are more Hkeirto 

fee's ^^teLTte„i'r„^ ^^^'^y t??<^ te, ^ «"«"«r effihmente 
wnere coverage by benefit programs is considerably less prevalent, and (4) thev nrp 
more likely to be employe! in the service sector wh-re empWeTwSi^ for 
employee benefits are lower than in manufacturing. ^ expenaitures for 

An additional pr-',ieni in this area is that two-earner families may receive redun- 
dant or unwaitea benefits, such as double health insurance r oveS^e^t Wm 
Soiled "cafeteria plans" >v7ould solve this problem bv allowing eSets to 
choose among alternative benefit packages that ere equally costly U> th™ emp^en 

III. CONCLUSIONS- AND POUCY IMr. .VTIONS 

tt,r^l!S^b 1^"f j" T"?^ labor force participation and 

V, JSn^»-^ female-headed family in recent yeare has greaSy increased the 
^^J^f of women's economic contribution to the well-being of the fami^t the 
C ftnf""* P?^^^1f bsen achieved, women !ontinue^ earn su^ 
i^n^^^ ^^.^9^' earnings of women who worked full- 

hf^„^rinS"f'^^tP'"i?"* of those of men. Siinilarly. while women haie 
SSv ~^n^„^"!^^? traditionally male professional and managerial occupations, 
they remam concentrated to a great extent in traditionally female jobs. 
frihnHnf f„^^ raismg the earnings of women workers will increase their co-x- 
k^r fnr™ evidence suggests that both gender different ^, 

labor force attachment and labor market diaaimination play- a role in reducine 
women's eanungs. -Thus both of these aspects must be addr^. ^ 
nf /?'^°''**'?^*,°^^t'-^"°»"'ation legislation is an important part 

Z^l^^-^ *® «^*et status of women. Of possibly^eater re^ 

evance to this committee would be policies which would assist &i^ m mMhine 
work and family respons bilities.* Tftcse include, for exainple. wi^r ^d leS^Sv 
^to mo&"tfV.p^.r''^' fle^toe work schedules, ^d prr2ntan^V^(a 
bp Lnp^inH^ P^'J^- °-P?"°^ °f after childbirtfi. Such policies would 

^«mv „f wi ^Tr^'^i"- ° vanety of ways. First, they would directly increase the 
qualitj of family life and improve the care of children. Second, they would make it 
Sl°IZ?"'f!L"7*?u° "'^ the m^or respoSli y for ho^wwk and 

child-care-to see to these tasks and still succeed on tfie job. They wouldalw S 
^mnlnvS^f -^fr^'S* attachment of women to the labbr force (andto particukr 
employers). Thus, such policies would increase the earnings of women workers and 
hence ttieir economic contribution to *he family. Finally. tSey would enMura|e,^n 

Si^Sbir^th'^it t'rrr^"^ '"^'^"^ 

sili'v to"^^;fwfe'1-'^" ,^,r«vat«I to institute such policies volmitarily. pos- 
hS,»m<.?.^t™*®"*^''®".°^ S.*®f ^°.''\e.'' I^nefits, to the extent that the result^ 
i^f^l^J^^ " "^dividual employer, possible benefits includi 

■ renter ease in recruiting workers, r._uctioa8 in turnover, abspntedsm ^d S 

* For a fuller discuflsioii of these issues, see Blau and Ferber (1986a). 
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ness of workers, and higher morale and productivity of workers. As more women 
take market jobs, and ')articularly as they move into higher level positions, employ- 
ers' concern ever the retention and job performance of women should become more 
urgent. Further, as men increasingly share in housework and childcare the pool of 
potential beneficiaries will be further increased. Thus it seems reasonable to expect 
growing interest on the part of employers in such policies. In light of the desirabil- 
ity of these policies from a social perspective, government intervention may also be 
deemed desirable to achieve these ends. 
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TABLE I.-IABOR FORCE PARTICIPATION RATES OF WOMEN BY FAMILY TYPE, PRESENCE AND 
SINGLE YEAR OF AGE OF YOUNGEST CHILD AND RACE, MARCH 1985 



Presence 3nd.i|eoJ c«d 



Wives, ftu$ttaad$ present 



Women tmtzmg brmSes 



T0t2f 


mt 


Black. 








54.3 




04. £ 


oi.u 


CO ft 

oo.U 


563 


482 


47 S 

4/. J 


90.1 




51.9 


466 


61.0 


60.0 


71 S 


^7 A 
O/.O 


71 0 


61.2 


53.7 








99.9 


50.1 


50!7 


498 


OQJ 


44.0 


Afi 7 

49./ 


435 


49.4 


48 6 


fi? 7 

00./ 


00 \j 




38 4 


54.0 


52.7 


Oi7 7 


f^f^ 7 


99.b 


54.0 


58*6 


56.6 


738 


Ol.c 


04.0 


560 


55.1 




7?^ 


94.0 


55.1 


55.0 


59^7 


58.4 


/ u.o 


01.0 


00.1 


536 


62.1 


59.9 


7Q 1 


00./ 


71 7 
/!./ 


594 


67.8 


67.2 


7? 7 


7fi fi 
/O 0 


70 C 

79.9 


702 


68.1 


67.7 


73.5 


T*! 7 


7ft 1 
/o.l 


7ft ft 

70.9 


64.5 


633 


794 


7fi n 
/o u 


7C 7 
/O./ 


73.2 


67.3 


66.5 


74.3 


75.5 


73.9 


78.6 


692 


68.4 


(1) 


69.8 


73.6 


640 


66.2 


65.9 


(1) 


788 


82.3 


70.9 


68.2 


683 


70.9 


796 


82.5 


735 


69.2 


69.7 


(1) 


72.9 


77.0 


63.4 


71.4 


70.2 


80.2 


755 


79.3 


65.7 


69.5 


69.8 


607 


768 


78.9 


758 


67.0 


663 


74.1 


785 


82.1 


684 


70.3 


69.2 


79.7 


786 


83.7 


680 


67.9 


68.1 


636 


73.5 


75.3 


655 


64.2 


62.5 


(1) 


81.1 


86.7 


(1) 


64.9 


64.6 


(1) 


80.7 


82.4 


73.7 



Total 



No chiWren under 18 

» children umfef 18 

Urxjef 6 years, total.. 



UKJer 3 years, total..., 
1 year or under.. 

2yea,s 

3 to 5 years, total. 

3 years 

4>'ears 

5 years.. 



6 to 17 years, total.. 



6 to 13 years, total.. 

6 years 

7 years 

8 years 

9 years 

10 years 

11 years 

12 years 

13 year."! 
14 to 17 yt.,, 

14 years 

15 years 

16 years o!d.„., 

17 years 



"Rate not shown wtcf e tase b less Uian 75.000. 

Sogro: Homni Hay^, Tm is Hotlws' Uiw Fcrce Acfivily Indodes th»« v«l)i Wjnts," M«i!N/ Rsw, 109 (felina;y 1586). p. 44. 

TABLE 2.-WIFE'S WORK STATUS AND THE MEDIAN INCOME OF MARRIED COUPLE FAMILIES, 1984 





Wife in pax} laior force 


Wfe rwt a paid labcf force 


IMfcffince h n»San sjcome 




Median incorrje 


Mediiflinconje 


Amount 


Percent 


All reces.,.. 

Whites 

Blaclis 

Spanish orl|in 


53.5 $34,668 

52.5 35,176 


46.5 $23,582 

47.5 24,246 
36.0 14,502 
50.9 17,160 


$11,086 

10,930 
14,273 
10,449 


47.0 

45.1 
98.4 
609 


Score*: U.S, Oepaftmwt Coofwa, Bureau of the Censu; Ko. 149, '^ust 1985. 






TABLE 3.- 


-ECONOMIC WELL-BEING AND INCIDENCE OF POVERTY BY TYPE OF FAMILY, 


1984 




Kwnbef 
(thousands) 




famtfy typeas 
a percent of 
aafamaies 


f an^riy type as 
a percent 0* 
famines n 
poverty 



All races.- 
All famines.. 



Married couple famifies.. 



62,706 $26,433 

50,350 29612 

Male hoosehoMer, no wfe present 2,228 23325 

Female househoMer, no husland present 10,129 12,803 



11.6 
6.9 
13.1 
34.5 



ICOO 100.0 

80,3 47.9 

3.6 4.0 

16,2 48.1 
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TABLE 3.— ECONOMIC WELL-BEING AND INCIDENCE OF POVERTY BY TYPE OF FAMILY, 1P84- 

Continued 

Kamber u^c^ir^ Percent bdw a^S^rf apefont.ol 

(thousands) pcwrtylcvel faajSesw 

poverty 

All fajniDes 54,400 27,686 9.1 100.0 100.0 

Married couple famines 45,643 30,058 6 3 83.9 58.0 

Male hous^ioldcr, no wife present 1,816 25,110 10.4 33 3.8 

Female bcusehoHef, no husband present 6,941 15,134 27.1 12.8 38.1 

Blacks: 

All faiaBes «~ ^ 6,778 15,432 30 9 100.0 100 0 

Married couple famines ^ 3^69 23,418 13 8 51.2 22.9 

Male households, no wife presCTi 344 15,724 238 5.1 3.9 

Female househoktef, no husband Present .„ 2,964 8,648 51.7 43.7 73.2 

Spanish wMt 

All famines « 3,939 18,833 25.2 100 0 100.0 

Married couple famines 2,824 22,599 166 71.7 47.3 

Male hoosehoJdef, no wife present - 210 18,578 18.4 5.3 5.3 

Female householder, no husband present 905 8,452 53.4 230 48.7 

Source: U5. Depsftmeot of Conxnerce, Bureau of the Census, senes P-60, No. 149, Aogust 19S5 

TABLE 4.~OCCUPATI0NAL DISTRIBUTION OF MEN AND WOMEN 1972 AND 1984 

[AflAual averages] 

1972 1984 

tw< ♦w«i«i««v PtfOfitof Perantof Wofnenasa Pefcentof Percotof Womenasa 

0ctt»«dtJCfl3l eaiegocy ^ ^jj^j^ ^ ^ nale U6» female labor perctflt o< 

force ifi force « iwrfcersin force in force w workers «i 

occopatjon occupation ooc qatjQn coc^patgn occupstion ocoipatjon 

Executive, administrative, and manage- 

Professionai special^ « 

Technicians «nd related support.^ 

Sales occupatioos 

Adounistrative support, indudng den- 
cal _ ^ „ 



Sefvicc occupations — „ 

Precision, pro^iction, craft, and rejcif .... 

Operators, fabricators, and laborers 

Farming, forestry and fishing 



Total employed.. 



11.S 


4.6 


19.7 


13.0 


8.5 


33.6 


9.7 


12.4 


44.0 


n.6 


14.0 


48.5 


2.3 


2.4 


38.4 


2.8 


3.3 


48.1 


10.0 


11.1 


40.5 


11.1 


13.1 


47.9 


6.4 


31.5 


75.0 


5.7 


29.1 


79.9 


8.3 


21.2 


61.1 


9.4 


18.7 


60.8 


19.4 


1.7 


48 


20.2 


2.4 


8.5 


25.9 


13.4 


24.1 


21.1 


9.6 


260 


6.4 


1.9 


15.4 


5.1 


1.2 


15.6 


100.0 


100.0 


380 


100.0 


100.0 


43.7 



Sowcfc t«*wneflt and £aftdn« 31, na 1 (tory 19S4j. table 1, pp, U-16 aM Lnotoymeflt arxJ £an«g$ 32. Ko 1 1985). table 
2kT 173 aSd table 22, pp. 176-80. Rej«ied from FraocS* a Blau tid Mananfle A Mer. "Occupations and taroflis d WcfiW Workers, 
Wefnen and WmIl- InditthJ Reiabons Resear^ A^bon Rese;rcfi Volume (1935). 

TABLE 5,-SELECTED OCCUPATi. MORE THAN 90 PERCENT FEMALE, 1980* 



Bank tellm.„ 



Ch9d care workers, except prl'/ate household,. 



91.1 
93.2 



.itfyk5yers...„ 92.4 



Dental Iiygienists.... 
Health record technol(^,!s and technx^iafls.. 
licensed practical nurses 



Private household ocuipations..... 

Receptionists...... 

Repstered n:;rscs — 

Se^etarles, stenographers, ano typists., 



,5 
91.3 
96.6 
95.3 
95.8 
95.9 
98.3 
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TABLE 5.-SELECTE0 OCCUPATIONS MORE THAN 90 PERCENT FEMALE, 1980i~Continued 



Teachefs' aides. 925 

Teachers, pfekindergarten and kindergarten Z^IZZIIIIZIZ~ZZ 96 4 

Tetephooe operators ZZZZZZZZ. 910 

«DaU are for the experienced and dvSm labor force aged 16 and ow. No! al occopatxra are at the same level o( aaregatioa 
iQ^f^S-SSSS^ SLSSn^ J^S^P^ ^ Force W Sex to the Unrtcd States and Re«<«s 1980 aad 

TABLE 6.-PERCENT FEMALE IN SELECTED TRADITIONALLY MALE OCCUPATIONS, 1970 AND 1980i 



1970 19S0 



Executive, athinistrative ^n6 managerial: 

lectors, chief executive, general ac&ninistralors, ptATic administration. o 256 

financial managers 194 31 4 

Personnel and labor relations managers 21.2 36!o 

Purchasing managers 3 5 21.2 

Managers, marketing, advertising and puWic rdblions «. 7 9 17 6 

Management related: 

Accountants and auditors. 22 7 38 2 

Underwriters IZZZIIIZZZ oio 585 

.Management analysts 10 3 252 

Purchasing agents and bu)-»s, n.e.c, ZZZ 15.3 3L8 

Inspectors and comf^iance officers, except construction 7 1 17 g 

Professional specialty: 

Ardstects 40 33 

Engineers „. 17 45 

Computer systems analysts and scientists.. 13.6 225 

Chen^, except biochemists 11*7 20 1 

Atmospheric and space scientists 9*0 1/0 

Physicians „ 9^ 1314 

Denthts 35 g 7 

Veterinawm ZZZZZIZZZZZIZIZZ 5^3 ih 

PfiariMCists _ ^ 121 240 

. Tttchers, post secondary .*. 29!l 36!6 

Ewnomists 159 29.7 

Lawyers ^ 4 9 13^ 

ftecision production, craft, and r^: 

Mechanics and repairefs 2.5 34 

Construction trades .Z...ZZ* 1 7 2 1 

Tod and die makers ZZZZZZ'ZIZZZ 1.4 1.8 

Machinbts ^ 30 49 

Sheet metal workers .IZZ"~"'ZIZIZZ. 19 4 0 

Operators, fabricators, and laborers: 

Welders and cutters 62 5.9 

Truck drivefs ZZZ. 12 33 

Rail transportation occupatfens ZZZIIIIZZZZZZZl. 1.2 1.6 

, Material rnoving e(pjq)rnefit operators, other than nwceito 1*4 3 0 

Constnjctwn iaborer^ „ 1*9 32 

Gartwge collectors. Z'l. 16 30 



>Oata are for the experfeooed dviw Ww force ai»d. 16 and cw . Kot al catejories a;e at the same lewl of imtz^"^ 
I7a&w&?j MrtS^ SSS? 19M ^ ^ CWSifl laoor fc«e by Sex for the Unrted States Md flegiont 1930 and 
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TABLE 7.-ME0IAN ANNUAL AND USUAL WEEKLY EARNINGS OF FULL-TIME WOMEN WORKERS AS 
PERCENT OF MEN'S EARNINGS SELECTED YEARS, 1955-85 



1955 63.9 

1960 :. 60.8 

1965 M 600 

1970 . 59.4 62.3 

"1975 58.8 62.0 

1976 60.2 62.2 

1977 58.9 61.9 

1978 59.7 61.3 

1979 6a0 62.4 

, 1980 60.2 63.4 

1981 59.2 64.6 

1982 61.7 65.0 

1983 63.6 65.6 

1934 a7 67.8 

1985 68.2 



> MkAs yta-mti, fut-tme wAm only, teiudes income from stif^empioynenl 

* kicWes 38 M-time woriw, ttjanSess of wseks vwrWL bdOti hmt from setf-w^pbytpent 

Source: Boreau of Utor Statists. BoBetin 1977, US. Woriun^ Women: A DaUbook (1955-1975); tart F UOoi, "Umtam the Differences 
n WeeWf 6an»j$ of Women and Men," Mcsrtfi^ Du)r Revievr, 107. Ho 6 (>jne ISW), 17-/3 (wecyy eanwws 1970-1983). Bareau of the 
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TABLE 8.-ME0IAN INCOME FOR WOMEN WORKING YEAR-ROUND, FULL-TIME AS PERCENT OF 
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Mr. Levin. Thank you very much. 

Dr. Bowman, if you would like to proceed as mentioned, we know 
that you were delayed. Your entire testimony will be placed in the 
record. That is the normal procedure of the committee. 

If you would like we are asking all the participants to limit 
themselves to 5 minutes, so there will be ample time for back and 
forth. 

We welcome you here. 

STATEMENT OF PHILLIP J. BOWMAN PH.D., VISITING SCHOLAR, 
INSTITUTE FOR SOCIAL RESEARCH, UNIVERSITY OF MICHI- 
GAN, ANN ARBOR; ASSISTANT PROFESSOR OF PSYCHOLOGY, 
UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS, URBANA-CHAMPAIGN 

Mr. Bowman. Thank you. 

Basically, I am involved in a program of research that looks 

Mr. Levin. Put the mike a little closer to you, if you would. 
Mr. Bowman. Basically, I am involved in a program of research 
that looks at the social/psychological aspects of unemployment, 
based on analysis of unique sets of national data on black Ameri- 
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^J^coUected at the Institute of Social Research at the University 

In this work I share the committee's interest in the value of 
work, recent changes in the types of jobs available, and the impli- 
cations of who gets them or who fails to get them, on the economic 
security and psychological well-being of family members. 

My sttidies on black Americans focus on a group which has seri- 
ous difficulty fmdmg and maintaining employment, and even 
worse, IS at alarming risk for becoming even more economically 
margmal by massive remdustrialization and related labor market 
trends. 

In the next few minutes, I will focus the crucia' relationship be- 
tween rapid displacement of unski'ied industrial jobs, growing role 
strams withm black families and related psychosocial conse- 
quences. This issue IS not only theoretically interesting to me as a 
social psychologist but also raises some crucial policy questions 
since remdustrialization and displacement will continue at an ac- 
celerated pace throughout the 1980's, 1990's, and into the 21st cen- 
tury. 

In the interest of time I will briefly highlight major concerns 
which are discussed in greater detail in two recent papers which 
are currently under review for publication. Specifically, I would 
like to emphasize the urgency of four related questions: 

One, what differential impact are reindustrialization and dis- 
placement having on jobless black workers? 

ui 1 J-^T^"^® "PP^® of such displacement within the 

black families mediated by the diffusion of provider role strains' 

f hree, do such family provider role strains have harmful psycho^ 
soaal consequences for black men, women.'and children' 

Fin^y, are there p"blic policy implications that need to be ad- 
dressed.'' 

First of all mth regard ' to the impact of reindustrialization on 
black workers. Historical data show that the industrial revolution 
marked blacks transition from agricultural to industrial worker, 
and black males have largely depended on unskilled labor and 
operatives jobs to support themselves and their families since that 
transition. 

However, industrial planners now envision massive reindustriali- 
zation, particularly in the automotive and steel manufacturing sec- 
tore, where robotics and other computer controlled machines will 
virtually eliminate such jobs. 

Black joblessness increases disproportionately as reindustrializa- 
tion mcreasM the number of plant relocations, plant closings, in- 
workera hJed ' ^^'^^^^^^ <^he number of unskilled young black 

Although reindustrialization creates jobs, it eliminates more 
than It creates. Black workers, especially males, are hurt worse for 
two primary reasons: First of all, they are grossly overrepresented 
in the unskilled jobs eliminated, and B, they fail to compete well 
tor highly technical jobs created, largely because of poor education- 
al preparation. 

Evidence also suggests that the differential impact of new indus- 
trial technology on black workers may be exacerbated by economic 
recession, increasing isolation in depressed urban communities, and 
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racial antagonism. Beyond official rates, trends in job search dis- 
couragement and labor force attrition among blacks may also be 
linked to differential displacement and related difficulty experi- 
enced in making successful employment transitions. 

For example, while blacks nave comprised about 10 percent of 
the population, they constitute about 20 percent of the unem- 
ployed, but have been known to make up as much as 40 percent of 
discouraged workers who become frustrated in job search, so frus- 
trated in job search that they stop looking. Moreover, census data 
reveal dramatic drops in the proportion of black males employed 
between 1950 and 1980, from 74 percent in 1950, to 55 percent in 
1980. 

I might add that this dramatic decrease in labor force participa- 
tion is not as widely noted as the increase in labor force participa- 
tion among white women. 

Black males have long experienced difficulties as primary eco- 
nomic providers for their families, becatise of restrictions to rela- 
tively low-paying unskilled jobs. However, as suggested in research 
I am involved in, which is highlighted in a figure that I have in the 
paper, black males may find it even more difficult to meet expecta- 
tions as primary, or even secondary breadwinners, as reindustriali- 
zation accelerates their displacement from unskilled jobs. 

Hence, proviSer/role strain produced by related discouragement 
in job search, labor force attrition, and loss in e*nployment income 
may not only impact on black males as individuals, but may also 
ripple through black families. The model that fam involved in sug- 
gests that provider role difficulties .witMn black families defuses 
further into the family, and creates intense pressures on black 
women and children, who often are forced and compelled to seek 
work as a matter of economic survival. 

We need to better understand the link between provider role dif- 
ficulties among displaced black males and, one, the alarming num- 
bers of households headed by females who must alone attempt to 
juggle primary caretaking and work in efforts to avoid welfare de- 
pendencies, and two, the crisis among jobless black youth who too 
often are compelled by family economic hardship to enter the labor 
market early but become discouraged because of diminishing op- 
portunities, 

A basic here that is not too often mentioned in discussions of, 
say, youth unemployment, is the critical role of increasing displace- 
ment and margmality among biack fathers within the context of 
families, and the degree to which unemployment and supply of 
black youth and the labor market is at some level of consequence 
to this displacement. 

The research models that I basically have conducted research 
around also suggest that the diffusion of provider role strains 
within black families cany clear psychological risks for black men, 
women, and children. Initial analysis of national data suggests that 
among black husband-fathers, objective provider role difficulties 
and related beliefs about their lack of success are both associated 
with intense psychological distress. 

Among black mothers who work to contribute to family income 
both provider role demands and work demands are associated with 
distress but perceived difficulty in the mother role appears to be 
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particularly harmful. Among jobless black youth, manv feel hope- 
less in their job search which increases their psychological risks for 
distress but does not reduce active job search efforts. 

Other evidence suggests that, despite objective difficulties, black 
males maintain strong, values for the provider role which may ex- 
acerbate the adverse psychological effects it has. Moreover, there is 
evidence that psychological distress is only partially offset by 
coping resources and is exacerbated when provider role problems 
are Mamed on deficiencies in one's character, or produce a general 
sense of helplessness. 

Future research should explore the degree to which failure, 
stress, and strain in tht? family provider role is associated with the 
higher risk among black males for familial estrangement, physical 
and mental health problems as well as substance abuse, crime, and 
other psychosocial problems often linked to an emerging black un- 
derclass. 

I might mention in terms of policy implications that many of the 
policy implications for blacks as a consequence of reindustrializa- 
tion tend to also to be true of other high-risk groups, for example, 
those presiding in industrial States or in areas that are hard hit by 
displacement of unskilled jobs particularly in the automotive and 
steel industries. 

The adverse psychosocial consequences of provider role difficul- 
ties resulting from the differential impact of the reindustrialization 
on black men however, arfe not only costly to black women and 
children but also to American society in general. Responsive public 
policy should include short-run preventive intervention programs 
to promote effective individual and familial functioning, as well as 
long-term policies that address the increasing risk of black males 
for rapid displacement. 

In response to the rapid displacement of black males from the 
labor force, short-run intervention could incorporate elements that 
address immediate psychosocial distress into more comprehensive 
employment transition programs that also include retraining, 
career development, and job placement. To increase effectiveness, 
such preventive intervention should build on exemplary employ- 
ment transition programs being developed and evaluated by 
mental health professionals and researchers at the University of 
Michigan's Prevention Intervention Research Center. 

Long-run industrial policy should be devised to address the dif- 
ferential impact of massive reindustrialization on black males who 
disproportionately depend on displaced jobs to support themselves 
and their families. Without such policies, providei role difficulties 
will likely be further exacerbated by the growing structural dislo- 
cation of black males from the labor market and related problems 
including job search discouragement, labor force dropout rates, en- 
trapment in a growing urban underclass, and Tractured black fami- 
lies. 

Hence, if trends continue without responsive public policy, the 
long-run economic and social costs may well be far greater than 
the short-run cost of such initiatives. 

[Prepared statement of Phillip J. Bowman follows:] 
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Prepared Statement op Phiixip J. Bowman, UNivERsnr op Ilunois at Urbana- 

Champaign 

introduction 

I am an Assistant Professor of Psychology at the University of Illinois at Urbana- 
Champaign and am currently on leave at the University of Michigan's Institute for 
Social Research [ISR]. During my leave, I am consolidating a program of resei.rch 
on social psychological aspects of unemployment based on analysis of a unique set of 
national data on black Americans collected by the Program for Research on Black 
Americans at ISR, This work provides an opportunity to go beyond the often dis- 
turbing ofiicial governmental statistics on black joblessness for a more penetrating 
examination of human consequences on black families, adults and children. In this 
work, I have shared the committee's interests in the value of work, recent changes 
in the types of jobs available and the implia\tions of who gets them (or falls to get 
th^) on the economic security and psycholojfical well-being of family members. My 
studies on black Americans focus on a group which has had serious difficulty find- 
mg and maintaining employment and, even worse, is at alarming risk to become 
even more economically marginal by massive reindustrialization and related labor 
market trends. 

In the next few minutes, I will focus on the crucial relationship between rapid 
displacement of unskilled industrial jobs, growing role strains within black families 
and related psychosocial consequences. This issue not only has theoretical interest 
to ine as a social psychologist but also raises so' .e critical policy questions since 
reindustrialization and dispacement will continue at an accelerated pac^ through- 
out the 1980'8, 1990's and into the 21st century, in the interest of time, I 7.^ 11 'riefly 
highlight mtgor concerns which are discussed in greater detail in two recent r^pcrs 
which are currently under review for publication. Specifically, I would like to em- 
phasize the urgency of four related questions: (a) What differential impact are rein- 
dustrialization and displacement having on jobless black workers? (b) How are the 
npple effects of such displacement within black families mediated by the diffusion 
of provider role strains? (c) Do such family provider role strains have harmful psy- 
chosocial consequences for black men, women and children? (d) Are there public 
pohcy imphcations that need to be addressed? 

impact op reindustrialization on black workers— joblessness, discouragement 
and labor force dropout 

Historical data show that the Industrial Revolution marked blacks' transition 
from argricultural to industrial worker and black males have largely depended on 
unskilled labor and operatives jobs to support themselves and their families since 
that transition. However, industrial planners now envision massive reindustrializa- 
tion, particularly in automotive and steel manufacturing where robotics and other 
computer controlled machines will virturally eliminate such jobs. Black joblessness 
increases disproportionately as reindustrialization increases the number of plant re- 
locations, plant closings, indefinite layoffs and decreases the number of unskilled 
young blaclc W9rkers hired. 

Although reindustrialization creates jobs, it eliminates more jobs than it creates. 
Black workers, especially males, are hurt worst for two primary reasons: (a) they 
are grossly overrepresented in the unskilled jobs eliminated, and (b) they fail to 
compete well for highly technical jobs created largely because of poor educational 
preparation. Evidence also suggests that the differential impact of new industrial 
technology on black workers may be exacerbated by economic recession, increasing 
isolation in depressed urban communities* and racial antagonism. Beyond officicd 
unemployment rates, trends in job search discouragement and labor force attrition 
among blacko may also be linked to differential displacement and related difficulty 
experienced in making successful employment transitiorxS. For example, while 
blacks have comprised about 10 percent of the population, they constitute about 20 
percjBnt of the unemployed but have been found to make up as much as 40 percent 
of discouraged workers who become so frustated in job search that thev stop look- 
ing. Moreover, census data reveal dramatic drops in the proportion of black males 
employed between 1950 and 1980 from 74 percent to 55 percent respectively. 

RIPPLE EFFECTS WtTHlN BLACK PAMIUES— ROLE STRAINS 

Black males have long ex^erie iced difficulties as primary economic providers for 
their families because of restricti jns to relatively low paying, unskilled jobs. Howev- 
er, as suggested in figure 1, blai5k males may find it even more difficult to meet 
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expectations as primary or even secondary breadwinners as reindustrialization ac- 
celerates their displacement from unskilled jobs. Hence, provider role strain pro- 
duced by related discouragement in job search, labor force attrition and loss in em- 
ployment income may not only impact on black males as individuals but may also 
npple through black families. The model presented in figure 2 suggests that difficul- 
ties of black males in the provider diffuses further into black families to place in- 
tense pressure on black women and children who often seek work as matters of 
family economic survival. We need to better understand the link between provider 
role difficulties among displaced black males and: (a) the alarming numbers of 
households headed by females who must alone juggle primary caretaking and work 
m efforts to avoid welfare dependency; (b) the crisis among jobless black youth who 
^^'^^ often are compelled by family economic hardships to enter the labor market 
early but become discouraged because of diminishing opportunities. 

PSYCHOSOCIAL CONSEQUENCES— BLACK MEN, WOMEN, AND CHILDREN 

The research models in figures 1 ard 2, which are guiding ongoing studies, also 
suggest that the diffusion of provider role strains within black families carries clear 
psychological risks for black men, women and children. Initial analysis of national 
data suggests that: (a) among black husband-fathers, objective provider role difficul- 
ties and related beliefs about, their lack of success are both associated with psycho- 
logical distress; (b) among black motheifl who work to contribute to family income, 

- P^^.^^r, role demands and work demands are associated with distress but per- 
ceived difficulty in the mother role may be particularly harmful; (c) among jobless 
black youth, many feel hopeless in their job search which increases the risks for 
psychological distress but does not reduce active job search efibrts. Other evidence 
suggests that, despite objective difficulties, black males maintain strong values for 
the provider role which may exacerbate adverse psychological efi'ects. Moreover, 
there is evidence that psychological distress is only partially ofiset by coping re- 
sources and is exacerbated if provider role problems are blamed on deficiencies in 
one s chw-acter, or produce a general sense of helplessness. Future research should 
explore the degree to which failure, stress and strain in the family provider role are 
associated with the higher risk among black males for familial estrangement, physi- 
cal and mentel health problems as well as substance abuse, crime and other psycho- 
social problems often linked to an emerging black iinderclass. 
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Figure 1 

Psychosocial Consequences of Provider Role Strain: 
A Heuristic Hodel 
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See: Bowman> P. J. "Provider role strain among black males: 
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Figure 2 



Post-Industrial Displacement and Family Role Strains: 
A Heuristic Model 
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See: Bowman, P. J. "Post-*lndus trial displacement and family role strains: 
Challenges to the black family." (under revlcv, P. Voydanoff (Ed.) 
Economic Dlstrcso artd Families: Coping Strategies and Serial Policy ) 
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POUCY IMPUCATIONS— SHORT RUN AND LONG RUN 

Adverse psychosocial consequences of provider role difficulties resulting from the 
differential impact of massive reindustrialization on black men are not only costly 
to black women and children but also to American society in general. Responsive 
public policy should include short run preventive intervention programs to promote 
effective individual and family functioning as well as long run policies that address 
the increasing risk of black males for rapid d" jplacement. In response to the rapid 
displacement of black males from the labor force, short run intervention could in- 
corporate elements that r idress immediate psychosocial dii,tress into more compre- 
hensive employment transition programs that also include retraining, career devel- 
opment and job placement. To increase effectiveness, such preventive intervention 
could build on the exemplary employment transition programs being developed and 
evaluated by mental health professionals and researchers at The University of 
Michigan's Prevention Intervention Research Center. 

Long run industrial policy initiatives should be devised to address the differential 
impact of massive reindustrialization on black males who disproportionately depend 
on displaced jobs to support themselves and their families. Without such policies, 
existing provider role difficulties will likely be further exacerbated by the growing 
structural dislocation of black males from the labor market and related problems, 
including job search discouragement, labor force drop-out rates, entrapment in a 
growing urban underclass and fractured bkck families. Hence, if trends continue 
without responsive public policy, the long run economic and social costs may well be 
far greater than the short run cost of such initiatives. 

RELATED MATERIAL 

Bowman, P.J., Jackson, J.S., Hatchett, S.J., & Gurin, G. (1982). Joblessness and 
discouragement among black Americans. Economic Outlook Autumn, 85-88. 

Bowman, P.J. (1985). Black fathers and the provider role: Role strain, informal 
coping resource and life happiness. In A.W. Boykin (Ed.) Empirical Research in 
Black Psychology (pp. 9-19). Rochester, MI: Oakland University. 

Harrison, A.O., Beale, R.L., Bowman, P.J. (1985). Role ..train, coping resources, 
and psychological well-being among black working mothers. In A.W. Boykin (Ed.) 
Empirical Research in Black Psychology (pp. 21-27). Rochester, MI: Oakland Univer- 

owman, P.J. (1984). A discouragement-centered approach to studying unemploy- 
ment among black youth: Hopelessness, attributions and psychological distress. 
International Journal of Mental Health, pp. 13, 68-91. 

Mr. Levin. Thank you very much. 
Mr. Hopkins. 

STATEMENT OF KEVIN R. HOPKINS, SENIOR FELLOW, THE 
HUDSON INSTITUTE, ALEXANDRIA, VA 

Mr. Hopkins. Thank you very much for the opportunity to 
appear before you today to discuss the— a key factor in the pros- 
pects—work for families, especially for families among the poor, 
specifically, the effect of welfare on work and dependency. 

The Hudson Institute recently began a year-long review of the 
existing research on this issue. Our preliminary conclusion is that 
about all that can be said with certainty about dependency is that 
nothing can be said with certainty. On nearly every critical ques- 
tion there is a widespread divergence of views. We are hopeful that 
a more extensive analysis, such as we plan to conduct, will be able 
to resolve some of these differences. We will be happy to report to 
you on what we find at that time, if you wish. 

For now, let me summarize our approach to this problem, which 
I have explained in greater detail in the written testimony I have 
submitted. We begin by placing the current welfare debate i its 
historical context. Put simply, nothing has seemed to work or to 
work very well. Despite a decade and a half of vigorous support for 
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«S^«*^.if "^P^y^^y ^^iP^' including both liberal and conservative 
approaches to the problem, the poverty level by 1980 v/as no lowS 

Jfel^ars^nl ^'"'^ P-^-"^ we'eiSsS 

PpStf of social programs begun in the 1960's and the 1970's 
certainly alleviated many of the effects of poverty but thev did not 
'"^K^^-^^'f ""'■.^^^^^^y P'-"^^^ real VrtunUy We ™ 
thit ffnlHpH°?''7ff,'°" ^ ^ against suggestions tha?al 

that IS needed is a little more money in the Federal bud-^^et for this 

S^wfll °^ 'i^r^that giving more money to 

K d hl\T^JhT ^'"?i^"f"y better off And it certainly 
SahLf necessary help to those who 

through no fault of their own are unable to meet their basic needs 

Jt^hi^T^' 'H"^^ that PresidenTjohnson 

^t forth, two decades ago, to create the conditions whereby the 
poor can become economically self-sufficient. And we canno? 
achieve this goal until we have a much better unde-standine of 
why people become poor, in particular why many poor peoilldo 

tnougn poor are able to escape poverty. 

I focus in my written testimony on the problem of povertv and 
nomvork among unmarried mothers. A prdimin^ry rev°Iw of the 
iiS: women fo<=tor? may be SvK in lead- 

S - ^ choose- single motherhood and hence to greatly in- 

K^f « If T of becoming or remaining poor and fependent. 

First is a set of economic factors. The conventional amiment 
concerns the relative attractiveness of welfare compared^o the 
"n-arried women could earn if she workedS f Sd 5? 
has led many analysts to justifiably insist on work requiremenfe 

Jirfor°iSe ^™ ^ ^"^"'•^ effXe Xk 

nS^^ir.'''.*^'^ response misses the greater part of the problem 
The mam reason that unskilled-unmarried mothers are pobr is not 

Problem S«mes'\^°. ^^^^ indeed a seriSus 

problem at times, but that they do not many before having chil- 

wXte ^° f^^ °f calculatk.nl 

finH ful • f ^ women may look at their own job prospects and 
find them inadequate and choose to have a child so that they mSy 
^^IZh^wiT.^^}^^' than continuing their education T 
nSn^r,^"' ^^'^ ^ prpbtem at times, however, far more 

often poor unmarried women with or without a child may look at 
the earnings capacity of their potential husbands and decide that 
welfare will provide their future or existing child w" th morl reU 
able financiaf support than the potential hulband coTld Therefor- 
nonmarriage as an economic decision may depend heavilv on thfi 
earnings capacity of generally poor-young Lalel ^ 
uT^L^ their earnings capacity so low? One reason, of course, is a 
lack of opportunity. Without question, many poor-young males 
Sf^lifrvf ^^'•"^"1 opportunities than other Americans? at™eS 
ffie%b'?Wlk ^ ^or'^ ^''P^rience, 

Unfortunately, Ihis is where too many analyses end. But merely 
offering the education, job training and jobs is not enough as the 
experience of the 1960's and 1970's deWstrated Tthosf pj!,. 
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grams and initiatives had worked we would have much lower-un- 
employment rates and higher-work-performance rates today among 
the unskilled minority and other young men. The existence of op- 
portunities, however, does no good if the young men do not take 
advantage of them. Why don't they? There are a number of possi- 
ble reasons— more . than ^ have time to go into now. But we must 
endeavor to understand these reasons before we can design effec- 
tive responses or even the be^t opportunities may go unclaimed. 

A second set of influences that contributes to unmarried mother- 
hood and, hence, to poverty and low incomes among unmarried 
mothers, involves psychological considerations. It appears that wel- 
fare may psychologically discourage marriage in two respects. 

For women, welfare may offer an opportunity for a limited 
degree of financial security without their havuig to be dependent 
on what they may perceive as unreliable men or husbands. For 
men, welfare may serve to replace them as family providers and 
thus make them feel unnecessary to their potential or existmg 
family. * , 

Psychological factors also may affect the decision to bear or 
father a child, at least according to some of the case study evidence 
conducted so far. For a women in poverty, having a child, by quali- 
fying her for AFDC, may give her a means of leaving an unpleas- 
ant home environment. Having a child also may be a way of pro- 
viding her something tangible to be proud of m an otherwise 
dreary life. Similarly for poor men, fathering a child may demon- 
strate their masculinity and provide a tangible accomplishment m 
their own dreary lives. - i 

Obviously, more study is needed on all of these questions. Much 
of what I have suggested is clearly tentative at best and the evi- 
dence in many cases is provisional and not entirely supportive of 
any proposition. But these trends can be drawn from some of the 
research, and I hope that they serve to underline four m^jor pomts: 

First, despite two decades of work, we don't know, for sure what 
causes dependency or poor work performance or how to end it. 

Second, the dependency and work-performance problem are ex- 
tremely complex. They include both the conventional economic 
problems and also psychological aspects. And we must consider all 
of these in designing responses or those responses will be ineffec- 

Third, solutions beyond the conventional ones are called for if we 
are to be serious about solving this problem, since most convention- 
al approaches tried so far have not worked or have not worked all 

that well. ^ i. 

And fourth, simply giving more money or Government guaran- 
teed jobs to the poor is not enough. We must create the conditions 
whereby the poor can and will seek to achieve economic self-suffi- 
ciency, or we have made very little progress toward ending depend- 
ency. 

Thank you very much. 

[Prepared statement of Kevin R. Hopkms follows:] 
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Prepared Statement op Kevin R. Hopkins, Senior Research Fellow, Hudson 
Inotitute, Alexandria, VA 

BEFORE THE SELECT COMMITTEE OM CHILDREN, YOUTH AND FAMILIES 
OF THE U,S» HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

WASHINGTON. D«C« 
APRIL 17, 1988 



"EVALUATING THE EFFECT OF WELFARE ON WORK AND DEPENDENCY: 
SOME FACTORS TO KEEP IN MIkD" 

Thank you very much for the opportunity to appear before you 
today to diicuss the effect of welfare on work and dependency. 
We at the Hudson Institute recently began a year-long review of 
the research conducted to date on thii important issue« Our 
preliminary findings, unfortunately, are not optimistic. About 
all that can be said with certainty with regard to dependency is 
that nothing can be said with certainty. On nearly every 
question of importance to policymaking, there is a widespread 
divergence of views, as the brief research sumnary I have 
included with my testimony indicates. We are hopeful that the 
more intensive analysis we plan to conduct throughout the year 
will help resolve some of^these seemingly irreconcilable 
differences, I would be happy to report back to you on our 
findings at that time. 

For now, I think it is important to appreciate the historical 
backdrop to the current attempt at welfare reform. Put simply, 
'nothing has seemed to work, or at least work very well. Despite 
, decada and a half of vigorous and committed support . for the 
federal anti-poverty effort, the po'/erty level by 1980 was no 
lower than the rate in 1969, when the Great Society programs were 
Just getting into full swing. Some may quibble with a statistic 
here and there, but there is no denying that poverty is still 
with us and was still with us even before the economic 
turbulence of 1979-1982* The array of social programs begun in 
the 19«0s and 1970s certainly alleviated many of the effects of 
poverty, but they did not end poverty itself, nor did they 
provHQ the opportunity for the "forgotten fifth" of the 
population that President Johnson had sought. 

At the same time, many of the more "conservative" oriented 
approaches have failed as well to end poverty. Neither the work 
incentives incorporated into AFDC nor the WIN program did much to 
encourage work among welfare recipients. The training and 
employment programs of the 1970s placed only about 15 percent of 
their clients in permanent, private sector jobs. And even the 
steady economic growth of the post-X982 period has failed to 
reach all segments of society. 
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I offar this observation as i caution against suggcstioifs 
that all that is needed is a little more money in the federal 
budget for this program or that. It is true, of course, that 
giving more money to people will make them financially better 
off. And it certainly should be ouf goal to provide the 
necessary heJp to those who, through no fault of their own, are 
unable to meet their most basic needs. But our larger purpose 
should be the one President Johnson set forth two decades ago: 
to create the conditions whereby the poor can become economically 
self-sufficient. And we cannot achieve this latter goal until we 
have a much better understanding of yf^rj people become poor, and 
why some people, though poor, «re able to escape poverty. 

The studies cited in the research review provide some insight 
into'thcsc questions, but their usefulness to policymaking is 
limited because they focus on the correlates of dependency, not 
the causes. Unfortunately, in dealing with time series data as 
these studies do, correlations are all one can establish. In 
order to determine causes of poverty, one needs to understand the 
world from the viewpoint of a poor person in particular, what 
choices, opportunities and obligations she perceives herself as 
facing. The critical word here is "perceives". It does no good 
to ask ourselves how we would react when confronted by a ceitain 
set of cirftumstances; we must ask how a poor person would 
respond. As Michael Harrington observed nearly a quarter century 
ago, many of the poor face a profoundly diff*»rent world than most 
of us do -- a world of frustration, of hopelessness and of 
mi sery . 

Of course, as Harrington also pointed out, there are many 
types of poverty; and there is too little time to go into each of 
them here. So I would like to briefly apply this approach to 
perhaps the most vexing poverty problem — that of the single 
mother. The research by Bane and Ellwood demonstrates that 
75 percent of the unmarriad women with children who enter AFDC do 
so through changes in family composition. Either an unmarried, 
childless woman has her first child, or her husband or lover 
departs. This breakdown in family structure is particularly 
damaging to blacks; poverty and income levels for blacks and for 
whites would be highly similar if the percentage of intact 
families were the same. 

As importaut as this information is, however, all it tells us 
is how women become poor. It does not tell us why. 
InvIiT igat ing i.tis aspect of the problem is far more difficult, 
since there are fewer good data available, but we can sketch out 
some possible hypotheses. A preliminary review of the evidence, 
especially the case study evidence such as Leon Dash's excellent 
series of articles in the Washington Post earlier this year on 
teenage pregnancy, suggests two major sets of factors may be 
involved in leading women to choose si .^le motherhood, and hence 
to greatly increase their susceptibility to poverty and 
dependency. 
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Pint is a set of economic factors. For whatever reason, it 
appears that welfare may be more economically attractive to some 
poor women than their alternatives of marriage and work. As 
Dunean and Hoffman recently concluded, "income and welfare trends 
notwithstanding, the relative attractiveness of AFDC has 
increased. If that were not true, AFDC rates would now be lower 
rather than higher than before,** 

The conventional economic cops i derat ion applied to this 
problem has been the relative attractiveness of welfare compared 
to the wage an unmarried mother could earn if she worked. Hence 
many analysts have long insisted on work incentives or work 
requirements for women who receive AFDC, But while these steps 
are necessary to e»:courage unmarried mothers to work their way to 
economic self-sufficiency, they miss the greatest part of the 
problem. The most important reason unskilled, unmarried mothers 
are poor is not that they do not work, but that they do not marry 
before having children, ' 

Here, there are two possible sets of economic calculations. 
Some childless women may look at their own job prospects, find 
them inadequate, and choose to have a child in order to join the 
AFDC rolls rather than continuing their education or taking a 
job. This undoubtedly happens, but it is probably only a minor 
factor m the overall constellation of influences. More 
importantly, poor unmarried women, with or without a child, may 
look at the earnings capacity of their potential husbands and 
decide that welfare will provide their, existing or future child 
with more reliable financial support than the potential husband 
could. Hence, they may choose welfare not so much over work as 
they choose it over marriage. This preference for welfare over 
marriage may be further encouraged by requirements in some half 
the states that AFDC be provided only to families where no father 
is present. 

Therefore, nonmarriage as an economic decision depends 
heavily on the earnings capacity of potential husbands — that 
is, of generally poor young males: Why is thei earnings 
capacity so low? One reason, of course, is a lack of 
opportunity. Without question, many poor young males have fewer 
income-earning opportunities than other Americans — they have 
lower education levels, less work experience and fewer job 
skills. Even when economic growth provides a steady increase in 
jobs, they may not be qualified for the jobs that are available. 

Unfortunately, this is where too many analyses end. But 
merely offering the education, job training and jobs is not 
enough, as the experience of the 1960s and 19708 demonstrated. 
The ex stence of opportunities does no good if the young men are 
unwilling to take advantage of them. Why don't they take these 
opportunities? One possible reason is that, to the extent these 
young men can rely for support on the AFDC payments that women 
receive, as some apparently do, then nonwork may be more 
economically attractive to them than any job or training 
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opportunlt'3i that might be «viiUblc, There certainly ire other 
possible reasons for these young men's nonwork or inconsistent 
work, and hence their unattract iveness as potential marriage 
partners. We must undeistand these reasons before we can design 
effective responses, or even the best opportunities may go 
unclaimed* 

A second set of influences that contribute to a poor woman's 
becoming an unmarried mother, and hence making her poverty and 
dependency mor« likely, involve psychological considerations. 
Here, the evidence is both tentative and anecdotal, but the case 
study research does tend to support a few generalizations with 
regard to both the decision not to marry and the decision to 
conceive a child. It appears that the availability of welfare 
may psychologically discourage marriage in two respects. For 
women, welfare may offer an opportunity for a limited degree of 
financial security without their having to be dependent on what 
they may perceive as unreliable men. And for men, welfare may 
serve to replace them as family providers, and thus make them 
feel unnecessary to their potential or existing family. 

Further, certain psychological factors may affect the 
decision to bear or father a child. For a woman in poverty, 
having a child may give her a means, through the availability of 
welfare, of leaving an unpleasant home environment. Having a 
child also may be a way of demonstrating her femininity, and of 
providing her something tang^ible to be proud of in an otherwise 
dreary life. Similarly, for., poor men, fathering a child may 
serve to demonstrate their masculinity and provide a tangible 
accomplishment in their own dreary lives. 

Obviously, more study is needed on all of these questions. 
However, there is good reason to suspect these or similar 
influences operate to a nontrivial extent in the generation of 
dependency. As such, they imply certain policy considerations 
and prescriptions not necessarily consonant with either 
conventional liberal or conventional conservative wisdom, I 
would be happy to discuss some of these policy prescriptions with 
you, if you wish. 

In any case, however, it should be clear that policymakers 
roust bear in mind the full range of influences on dependency if 
they are to design effective welfare prograros that not ^nly will 
meet the basic current needs of the poor, but also will create 
the conditions whereby they eventually can provide for their own 
needs. As the income maintenance experiments demonstrated, even 
the most compassionately conceived program, if built without 
regard for these factors, can produce unintended and damaging 
effects. After two decades of concerted effort that, 
distressingly, have left poverty in place, we cannot — for the 
sake of the poor — afford to make the same mistake again. 

Thank you, and 1 welcome your questions. 
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A Preliitinary Riview of Rgtearch on Welfare Dependency 

by JCtvi-^ R. Hopkins^ Senior Research Fellow, Hudion institute 

In Aufust 1964, President Lyndon B. Johnson inaugurated the Great 

Society*! "War on Poverty," declaring thati 

Wc are not content to accept endless growth of relief or 
welfare rolls. We want to offer the forgotten fifth of our 
population opportunity and not doles. The days of the 
dole In our country are numbered. (Hew York Times , 1964) 

Unfortunately* President Johnson was wrong* Kot only has poverty persisted 
and the welfare rolls remained, but in recent years the associated phenomenon 
of "welfare dependency" has emerged as a serious personal and social iU in 
itself. By one estimate* more than one-twelfth of the U^. population, and 
nearly one-half of all black Americans, depended upon welfare- type payments 
for at least naif their family Income in one or more years of the 1969-1978 
decade. (Coc, 1981) More recently, the U5* Census Bureau reported that 
fully one in three children live in households that receive at least one 
means-tv^sted benefit, while 14X live in families that receive cash public 
assistance. {US. Bureau of the Census, 1986) Hot only is the budgetary cost 
of such dependency substantial, but* as President Reagan has acknowledged, 
this outUy "«««pales before the sinful waste of human potential^*" (Reagan, 
1966) For while dependency, for some, represents but a few rough years in 
otherwise gainful lives, for far too many others the inability to meet their 
economic needs is a prison of deficiency from which they may never escape. 

The challenge confronting policymakers for the remainder of the century is 
to better isolate the causes of this dependency — to understand its roots, its 
means of propagation and the reasons for its persistence — in order to craft 
policies that will reduce both its incidence and severity - and, in 
particular* to create the conditions under which these Americans can become 
financially self-sufficient. 

The task will not be easy. When Michael Harrington (1962) first called 
public attention to the plight of the "Other Americans," the policy horizon 
was broad and virtually limitless. It was this nearly unrestricted range of 
options that led the Kennedy and Johnson Administrations to embark confidently 
on a massive *fdocialitation" effort, employing the best minds and ideas of the 
time, geared toward ending poverty not just by giving the poor money, but by 
fully integrating them into the American economic and social mainstream. 
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If Charles Murriy^f Losing Ground <Jid nothing else, it (kmonstrited that 
these efforts generally did not succeed* For whatever reason, from the late 
1960s onward, incomes of the poor, overall employment rates, general educa- 
tional attainment, urban safety and family structures all deteriorated. And 
by 1980, the official poverty rate was higher than it had been in 1969 - and 
was rising, (Murray, 1984) The condition of the poor might have been far 
worse, without the programs of the Great Society, but even with them it was too 
little improved. 

Some, fncluding Harrington and Sar A, Levitan, have contended recently 
that the remedy to this enduring problem is to build even Greater Societies 
modeled and enlarging on the social experiments of the 1960s and 1970s, 
(Harrington, 1984; Levitan and Johnson, 1984) But their arguments miss an 
essential pc'^t: it was largely the structure and orientation of programs, 
not the financial commitment to them, that proved deficient. (Moynihan, 1969; 
Anderson, 1978; Mead, 1986), As former Budget Director David Stockman 
tepeatedly argued before Congress, the federal income maintenance arsenal has 
not suffered from an overall shortage of dollars, (Stockman, 1983) Indeed, 
the celebrated SI ME/DIME demonstrations, among others, suggc ,t that even more 
comprehensive income support schemes could worsen many of the social 
conditions they are intended to repair, (Groeneveld et, al,, 1983; Bi«}hop, 
1980; Danziger et, al,, 1981) And prevailing budget constraints probably 
would not permit such undertakings even if they were deemed wise. 

In a sense, many of the more "conservative" approaches to curing 
dependency have lost much of their credibility as well. The work incentives 
incorporated into AFDC in 1967 failed to substantially encourage work among 
recipients, and were pwed in 1981, (Anderson, 1978; Levy, 1979) The Work 
Incentive (WIN) program, also initiated in 1967 and made mandatory in 1971, 
has been only marginally effective, (Mead, 1986; Garvin et, al,, 1978; 
Chadwin et, al,, 1981) The training and employment programs of the Nixon and 
Ford Administrations brqught too few previously "unemployable" clients into 
private, unsubsidized work, and have been largely disbanded, (0MB, 1982) 
Workfare-type programs, at least as they were initially implemented, showed 
decidedly mixed results in reducing long-term dependency, (Gueron and 
Goldman, 1983; Germanis, 1982; Rodgers, 1981) And even the steady economic 
growth of the post-1982 recession has proven to date to be an economic tide 
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thtt hts not "lifted all boats". As the Committee on the Next Agenda (1985) 
hat noted, "What will work ~ if anything ~ remains to be discovered." 



A. The State of Dependency Res^tfch 

In an effort to isolate the factors most highly correlaviid with welfare 
dependency* a number of scholars in recent years have undertaken sophisticated 
analyses of the personal, programmatic and environmental characteristics 
attending aid receipt. The results of these studies are well summarized in 
two excellent surveys by Duncan snd Hoffman (1965, 1986). The major findings 
of this resecLi'ch will be highlighted here. 

1. The dominant analytical approach 

The most systematic research to date on the correlates of dependency has 
relied on statistical and econometric analysis of longitudinal and case record 
data for AFDC recipients. The principal sources of longitudinal data are the 
Panel Survey of Income Dynamics (PSID), which provides information on 
representative samples of recipients and non-recipients beginning in 1968 and 
the National Longitudinal Survey (NLS), which provides such information 
beginning in 1969 (although data are missing for 1974, 1976 end 1379). A 
third set of data derives from AFDC caseload statistics, beginning with cases 
opened in 1965. O'Neill et. al. (1984) reviews the technical imperfections in 
these data sets. Despite these flaws, however, the data have allowed most 
researchers to identify with a high degree of confidence many of the factors 
closely associated with welfare receipt. 
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Rewtrchers have tpprotched these receipt data In three principal ways. 
BarUer itudlea (e.g.. Harrison, 1977; Rein tnd Rainwater, 1978; Coe, 1981; 
Duncan et, 1984) conducted p. *nt-ln-time and fixed mtiltl-ycar analyses of 
time on welfare, Sul>sequently, a number of rcstarchers, most prominently Bane 
and BUwood (l«b;), O'Neill et, al, (1584) aiid EUwood (1985), have sought to 
analyse the duraUon of receipt of AFDC the Isolation of "spells," or 
ccr.Uauous periods, of welfare use. Finally, these and other authors have 
anempted to determine the factors assodrtcd with entry to and exit from 
welfare spells, (Hutchens, 1981; Bane and EUwood, 1983: O'KeiU et, el., 
1984; Ellwood, 1985) 

2* TIroe pattern of dependency 

Thr time pattern of dependency is well established. Most spells of AFDC 
receipt Are short, with from 48X to 69« of periods of dependency lasting two 
years or less, (Ellwood, 1985; O'Neill et, al,, 1984) By contrast, at any 
point In time, roughly half (49%) of AFDC recipients are Involved In spells 
that will last eight or more years, (Ellwood. 1985) While some authors 
(e,g„ Duncan and Hoffman, 1985) label the'- results as "seemingly 
paradoxical," there is no real mystei7. The divergence Is but a statistical 
artifact of the wide distribution of spell lengths among recipients, and 
reflects the fact that those with longer y,-;U lengths wlU show up In a 
greater nufijber of point-in-Ume caseloao^'-rtipshots, increasing their average 
representation in any given sample, (See Table 1) 

However, these spell patterns cannot necessarily be Uken as 
representative of total time on welfare. Bane and EUwood (1983) estimate 
that some one-third of reclpleuts return to welfare after they leave, while 
Ellwood (1985) concludes that 40X of those ending their first spells of 
welfare eventually return, (These figures probably understate the true rate 
of recidivism, or return to dependency, since the annual PSID and KLS daia 
cannot capture breaks In receipt that occur and terminate within the same or 
the subscijuent year,) Most recidivism apparently takes place within two years 
of last receipt; Bene and Bllwocd (1983) note that those who ^^.^ain 
independent of welfare for six years or more almost never return. 
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TABLE 1. 

THE T1^E PATTERN OF DEPENDENCY ON AFOC 



(Pxirccnt ) 


1-2 years 


3-7 years 


8* years 


Total 


Lensth of individutl spell 










Persons beff inning ■ spell 










RID: BUwood (1985) 

NLS: O'Neill et« al.. (1984) 

AFDC cue records: O^NeiU 

et. al. (1984) 

1965 cohort 

1975 cohort 


48 

61 

5S 
69 


35 
27 

25 
24 


17 
12 

16 

7 


100 
100 

100 
100 


...on AFDC at polnt-in-tlms 










FSID: EUwood (1985) 


15 


36 


49 


100 


Total time on PSOCf- 










Persons betrinnlng first spell 










FSID: EUwood (1985). 


30 


40 


30 


100 


...on AFDC at point-in-time 










VSlVt EUwood (1985) 


7 


28 


65 


100 



1. Including multiple spells. 

Sources: Ulwood (1985); 0*Neill et. al,. (1984) 
Table adapiited from: Duncan and Hoffman (1985) 
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3. CoTfelttcs of dependency 

Bane tnd EUwood (1983), 0*NeiU et. al* a984) and EUwood (1985) have 
conducted the most extensive analysis to date of the factors associated with 
welfare receipt and spell length, with O^Ketll et. td. relying primarily on 
KLS data (though analysing PSID and caseload statistics as well), and the 
others exclusively on PSID data. These studies have revealed th£t the 
probability of receipt, spell length and recidivism varies marlcedly 
accordingly to a number of recipient characteristics. 

Age of female head. Neither O'Neill et. a' (1984) nor Bllwood 
(1985) found a significant effect of the age of the feuale head of household 
on the duration of her welfare receipt. 

Teen-age motherhood . O'Neill et. al. (1984) found that "...early 
childbearing does not appear to be associated with longer spell duration, 
although ... women starting welfare spells are more likely to have had a child 
as a teenager than the general population." 

Number of children . Ellwood (1985) found a significant positive 
correlation between the number of children and both spell length and 
recidivism. O'Neill et. al. (1984) found this correlation with spell duration 
only for the number of children under age six, and also found that women who 
give birth while on AFDC tend to remain on the rolls longer. 

Age of children. As noted, O'Neill et. al. (1984) determined that 
women with children under age six were Ulcely to Kav3 longer welfare spells. 
Bane and Ellwood (1983) and Ellwood (198&> found no such correlation, although 
Ellwood (1985) found that women whose youngest child was under age six were 
less lilcely to return to welfare once leaving the rolls. 

Race. Bane and Ellwood (1983) found non- whites to have longer AFDC 
spells, but Ellwood (1985), in reanalyzing the PSID data, found no significant 
correlation. However, he determined that blacks were significantly more 
likely to return to welfare. O'Neill et. gd. (1984) found a significant 
association with race and duration, noting that some BB% of blacks but only 
42% of whites remained on AFDC for longer than one year, while 31% of blacks 
and 13X of whites remained on for five or more years. By contrast, Hutchens 
(1981), studying a subsample of the PSID data including only low-Income blacks 
and whites, found essentially no race effects. 
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Schoolings Both 0*MeiU et« al. (1984) and EUwood (198S) found 
eduettion highly correUted with spell length, with high school dropouts much 
more likely to expedience long spells then those who completed high schooL 

Wofk experience^ Both O'Neill ct, (1984) and Ellwood (1985) 
found the female head^t work expr.ience to t>e strongly associated with spell 
length, with lower work experience leading to longer stays« 

Income^ O'Neill et. al, (1984) found that the lower the female 
head's wage rate prior to her receiving welfare, the longer her expected stay« 
Indeed, Bane and EUwood <1983) found that almost half of recipients had 
incomes below the poverty line in the year prior to welfare receipt • 

Health. O'Neill et. al. (1984) found that poor health leads to 
longer welfare stays. 

Social-psychological factors. O'Neill et. al. (1984) conducted five 
separate tests of the correlation between AFDC receipt and 
social-psychological factors: two on NLS d&ta for different periods using 
recipient scores on the Rotter efficacy test (measuring the extent to which 
one feels in control of one's environ"*ent), and three on PSID data, one using 
a different measure of efficacy, one a measure of future orientation and one a 
measure of need achievement. In no case did the researchers find a 
significant correlation between the given social-psychological factor and 
spell length. In a separate study. Kill et. (1985) similarly found no 
significant correlation between motivation and spell length. 

AFDC benefit levels. O'Neill et. al. (1984) found that higher AFDC 
benefit levels generally but not always associated with longer stays, while 
Ellwood (1985) found a strong correlation between benefit levels and spell 
length. 

State administrat i ve practices. In analyzing case records, O'Neill 
et. al. (1984) found some i ^ee that state administrative practices, as 
measured by error rates, ca t^feet spell length, with tighter administration 
reducing duration. 

State economic conditions. State economic conditions, as measured by 
the state manufacturing wage and unemployment rate, appear generally to affect 
duration on welfare, with higher wages and lower unemployment usually 
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associated with ihortcr «Uyi. However, the effects are not always 
consistent. (O'NeiU et« al*. 1984) 

4, Bntfv Into and exit from AFDC 

Three-quarters of aU entries onto AFDC take pUce because of major 
relationship changes: 45% due to divorce or separation and 30% due to birth 
of a child to an unmarried childless woman. Only 12X of entries occur because 
the femsle head^s earnings feU, (Bane and BUwood, 1983) By contrast, 35X 
of all women exit from AFDC due to marriage, 11% due to loss of ellgiblUty 
because the children leave home and 21% due to an increase In the female 
head's earnings. (Ellwood, 1985) These resulU are summarized in Table 2« 

Exits by marriage are relatively constant during the years of welfare 
spells, but exits t»y earnings become more difficult the longer one stays on 
welfare (0»Kcill ct, al,, 1984), with some two-thirds of aU earnings exits 
occurring within the first three years of receipt {Bane and EUwood, 1983), 
Both marriage and carmpgs exits constitute roughly equivalent percentages of 
permanent exits (about 30% each) and of exits followed by returns to welfare 
(about 40% each), (Bane and Ellwood, 1983) Nonetheless, some 40% of those 
who exit continue to earn Incomes below the poverty Une in the year after 
their exit, although by the second year those who left by marriage .ve 
somewhat more likely to be poor than those who left via a earnings increase, 
(Bane and Ellwood, 1983) 

Various demographic factors affect one's ablUty to earn or marry one's 
way off welfare, generally operating as one would expect; these factors are 
discussed in detaU in O'MeUl et, jU, (1984), Two factors merit parUcular 
attenUon, O'NeJ*' al, (1984) found that <^der children inhibit exits 
via marriage more than younger children, while younger children are a greater 
hindrance to exiU via earnings. Bane and EUwood (1983) found resulU of 
marginal significance, but in the opposite direction. They did find, however, 
that women with only one child at the.start of their receipt were twice as 
l:.ely to exit within two years via earnings as women who started their spells 
with three children* 

Moreover, both Bane and EUwood (1983) and O'NelU et, ^, (1984), using 
PSID data, found that blacks were no less Ukely to earn their way off 
welfare, but were considerably less likely to marry their way off, (Ucing NLS 
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TAOE 2. 
ENTO ID AND EXIT F5«W AFDC 



(Percent) 



Entry to AFPC Exit from AFX 



Change in ; 

Family reUtiooships 



Marital status^ 

Having AFX-eligible child^ 



45 

30 



35 
11 



Earning s 



Of female head 

Of other family member (s) 



12 
3 



21 

5 



Other income (including transfers 



14 



Other (including unidentified 



14 



Total 



100 



100 



1. Entry: divorce/separation; exit: marriage, 

2. Entry: Uhn^rr led woman gives birth to first child; exit: children no 

longer eligible or leave parental home. 

Sources: Entry - Bane and EUwood (1983); Exit - EUwood (1985) 
Table adapted frcn: Duncan and Hoffman (1985) 
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<taU, O'NciU et. «1. fourKl bUcks less likely to exit by either means.) In 
fact, iccordlng to the PSID analysis, "the entire effect of race on the 
probiblUty of exit seems to be generated by a difference In the probability 
of exit via marriage across races," <0*NelU et, aU, 1984) 

Principal Issues Confronting Depende ncy Research 

Most of the findings recorded in the previous section are as one would 
expect, and occwion Uttle disr^ute. However, in a number of areas related to 
iependency research there remains no general agreement among observers, with 
the result that some questions continue to spark controversy. Other Issues 
broach not so much discord as confusion, as they encompass results that are 
difficult to explain. Finally, in some areas there appear to be serious gaps 
in the existing analysis. In any case, these issues. outUned here, require 
much more extensive study. 

1, Major controversies 

Effect of welfare on work effort. Analysts for some time have 
alleged that welfare payments create substantial disincentives to work. 
Anderson (1978) poirts to effective marginal tax rates of 100% or more on 
income earned by recipients as constituting a "poverty wall" that traps in 
poverty those who otherwise would work their way out. SImiUrly. Murray 
(1984) argues that of the options facing a potential recipient, work has 
become one of the least attractive. ( situation, he contends, that Is 
responsible for the decline in black labor force participation. 

The mo6t potent evidence of the existence of such disincentives came in 
the income maintenance tesU operated between 1968 and 1978 In various parts 
of the country, with those In Seattle and Denver (SIME/DIME) being the most 
highly publicized. In the SIME/DIME experiments, the provision of a 
guaranteed Income reduced "desired hours of work" by 9% among husbands. 20% 
among wives (Robins and West. 1980), 33% for non-family heads who married 
during the course of the test and 43% for those who remained nonheads (West. 
1980). Of course, actual AFDC benefits are below the payment standards used 
in SiME/DIME (Cain, 1985), but even these lower leveU appear to be associated 
with longer stays on welfare (Hutchens. 1981; Plotnlck. 1983). Bane and 
BUwood (1983) caution that since AFDC benefit levels have little effect on 
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poverty tpeU <)ynamiet per te , chwiges in exits via earnings may rettect the 
lowered income thresholds rather than real effects on work behavior. However, 
Plotnick <1«84) found that aid payments reduce pre-transfer earned incomes 
substantially, perhaps by as much as half, indicating a real effect. 

Others contend that the work disincentives argument is overblown. Storey 
(1982) argues that the income maintenance experiments overall showed only 
«aodest" disincentive effects, Coe and Duncan (1985) point to the reUtively 
rapid movement off welfare and the frequent mixing, by recipients, of income 
frca both work and AFDC as evidence that disincentives, if they exist, cannot 
be too powerful. Further. Plant (1984) concludes that even among long-term 
recipients the failure to exit the rolls via earnings was a result primarily 
of persistenUy low wages rather than disincentives within the system. And 
Parsons (1980a. 1980b) found declines in tebor force participation due to 
factors other than welfare benefits. Moreover, the reduction in 1981 of the 
"thirty and a third" and other work incentives (the "OBRA reforms") clearly 
increased marginal Ux rates on recipients who earned income through works if 
the disincentives theory were correct, work effort should have declined and 
welfare rolls increased in response. Yet in an early, detailed evaluation of 
the effect of these reforms, the Research Triangle irMtitute (1983) found that 
those without earnings in the base year were somewhat less likely (though 
insignificantly so) to be on the welfare rolls in the year after the program 
changes, while those with earnings in the base year were twice as likely to 
have left the rolls, ThU issue is now clouded, however; in analyzing data 
for 1983 and 1984, Moffitt (1985) found that when unemployment rates were 
taken into account, OBRA did produce significant reductions in work effort, 
and that the effect appears to be increasing over time. 

Effect of w elfare on marriage. Gilder (1978), among others, has 
argued that welfare induces marital break-up or prevents marriage in the first 
place by making the role of the husband financially unnecessary. This thesis 
seems to have been confirmed by the SIME/DIME experiments, in which marital 
dissolution was 36% higher for whites and 42 X higher for blacks receiving the 
guaranteed income payments than for the respective groups that did not. In a 
similar experiment in New Jersey, there was no significant effect on marriages 
among whites, but a 66X increase in break-up among bUcks, (Bishop, 1980) 
When benefits more in line with AFDC leveb were studied, Bahr (1979), 
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Hutehent (i«79), and Hoffman wid Holmes (1976) stlU found a significant 
impact of welfare payments on marital stability. EUwood and Bane (1984) 
estimated that a $100 increase in maximum AFDC benefits could increase divorce 
and separation by lOX overall and by SOX among very young mothers. Similarly. 
Honig (1974) estimated that a lOX increase in AFDC benefits wouW increase the 
number of beneficiaries due to marital break-up among whites by some 15« and 
among black* by some 7X. 

However. Gilbert (1983) argues that when the SIME/DIME experiments are 
examined more closely, the results do not uniformly support the theory that 
welfare promotes marital break-up. For instance, dissolution rates r.ere lower 
at the high support level ($5,600) than at the lower support levels. 
Other studies, such as SawhiU et. al. (1975). have found Uttle effect of 
AFDC payment levels on marital dissolution, while Ross and SawhiU (1975) 
found some effect on remarriage, but none on divorce or separation. Moreover, 
according to data from the Current PopuUtion Survey, the steepest decline In 
the percentage of intact famiUes. at least among blacks, occurred over the 
13-year period 1967 through 1980. yet during much of this time 
inflation-adjusted AFDC benefits were falling, and by 1980 such benefits were 
nearly one-third lower on average than they had been a decade earUer; thus, 
marital break-up appears to have been inversely related to the real level of 
AFDC benefits, at least during the 1970s. 

Effect of welfare on iUegiUmaey. Some scholars, such as Janowitz 
(19.76). Vining (1983) and Gilder (1983). have asserted that AFDC increases 
lUeglUmacy. especially aming teenagers, by providing them with a means of 
escape from unpleasant home environments that they otherwise could have Uttle 
hope of leaving. As Gilder notes. AFDC payments come with "one crucial 
condition: [the wOTian] «ust bear an iUeglUmate child." The rise in 
lUegitimacy over the last 20 years, particularly among young black women, 
appears to lend some support to this explanation. Further. Janowltx (1976) 
found a positive relationship between welfare benefits and iUegitimacy among 
non-wh.ies. although not among whites. Also, the residual effects from the 
study by Honlg (1974) suggest a 7X increase in AFDC recipients among blacks 
and 4X among whites due to factors other than marital dissolution, at least 
some of wMch is lUegitimacy. 

On the other hand. Cutright (1970. 1971. 1972). Moore and CaldweU (1977) 
and Moore and Burt (1982) found no relationship between the level of welfare 
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benefits and illegitimacy, while McLtnahan (1985) points out that the 
illegitimacy rate was declining during most of the time welfare benefits were 
increasing. In the rooat sophisticated study on the issue, EUwood and Bane 
(1984) found no significant effect of AFDC benefit levels on iUcgiUmacy, 
postulating that because the decision to have a child was so consequential, 
the availability of AFDC for a few years was unlikely to have a substantial 
influence on this decision. However, they did find a substantial effect of 
benefit levels on living arrangements, projecting that a $100 increase in the 
maxim uro payment would produce an increase in women with children living away 
from their parental home of 30 X in general and of SOX to 100% among very young 
women. Since most young unmarried women who have a child while still living 
in the parental, home remain there for some time before setting up their own 
household, it may be that young women decide to have babies at least partially 
on the expectation of eventually receiving AFDC, but the data cannot be used 
to support such a determination at this point* 

Effect of welfare on attitudes . Each of the above effects* to the 
extent they exist, could come about in one of two ways. The interaction of 
intrinsic disincentives in welfare with a recipient's existing attitudes could 
cause the recipient to change her behavior (e.g., quit work). Or, welfare 
could alter the recipient's underlying attitudes themselves. There is little 
statistical evidence bearing on this latter possibility, and what evidence 
exists is contradictory. Duncan and Hoffman (1985) note that events such as 
wage or employment changes generally lead to changes in one's perception oi 
control over her environment (e.g., AndrlsanI, 1978; Hill et. al., 1985). On ^ 
the other hand, O'Neill et. al. (1984) found no effect of welfare receipt on 
recipienU' attitudes. Similarly, Goodwin (1972) found no effect of welfare 
on attitudes toward work. 

Effect of welfare on poverty. Working together or independently, 
the four effects cited above, to the extent they exist, could tend to reduce 
the recipient's ability and/or inclination to become self-sufficient, and thus 
prolong her period of impoverishment. O'Neill et. al. (1984) found such a 
"duration dependence," meaning that the longer one's welfare spell at a 
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particular point in time the longer her tottl spell could be expected to be, 
but they were unible to explain this effect. EUwood (1985) derived a similar 
result. More recently, Galloway (1986) concluded that the apparently 
increasing attractiveness of welfare benefits during the 1970s increased 
poverty araong children Iv raore than Of course, the welfare-poverty link 

is a primary thesis of Losing Grounds (Murray, 1984). Others contend, 
however, that the causal connection is overstated <C6c and Duncan, 1985; AWPA 
Symposium, 1985; McLanahan ct, al., 1985) or incorrect (Harrington, 1984; 
Danziger and Feaster, 1985). 

Intergenerational transmission of dependency. Regardless of whether 
dependent attitudes are pre-existing or are produced by welfare receipt, such 
receipt could catalyze the formation of dependent attitudes among children. 
Such hypothesized intergenerational transmission of dependency is, in fact, a 
recurrent theme in the literature on the causes of poverty. Lewis (1961, 
1965, 1970), among others, has argued that children of neighborhoods 
characterized by widespread parental dependency absorb attitudes that 
discourage them from taking advantage of future opportunities, and thus tend 
to be dependent in their adult lives. Poverty, he says "is a way of life ... 
passed down from generation to generation along family lines." (Lewis, 1961) 
Others, such as Sheehan (1976), have used case studies of individual families 
to make much the same point. There is some statistical evidence to support 
such a claim. 0»NeiU et. al. <1984) found that women who grew up in 
female-headed households were more likely themselves to have longer welfare 
spells as adults, and that black women on AFDC were twice as Ukely as their 
white counterparts to have grown up in a female-headed household. 

However, a series of systematic tests by Kill (1981, 198S), Hill et. al. 
(1985) and Hili and Ponza (1983, 1984), examining 14 years of PSID data on 
young adults and their parents, found that only a small proportion of women 
growing up in heavily welfare-dependent homes themselves became heavily 
dependent on welfare as adults and, indeed, that there was no significant link 
at all for blacks between the welfare dependency of parent and child. 

The existence of an underclass . Closely related to the question of 
the Intergenerational transmission of" dependency is the notion of the 
existence of an "underclass" or a "culture of poverty". Although the concept 
had existed for at least a century, Harrington (1962) gave it public 
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prominence In The Other America , tsserting, with Lewis, that "Poverty in the 
United States Is a calmre, an institution, a way of life." Banfield (1970) 
concurred, arguing that among the lower classes, the inability to function i]i 
society was Vot>«Wy culturally given in most cases..." More than a decade 
Uter, Auletta (1982) observed that "..*aroong students of poverty there Is 
little disagreement that a fairly distinct black and white underclass does 
exist; that this underclass generally feels excluded from society, rejects 
commonly accepted values, suffers from behavioral as weU as income 
deficiencies. They don't Just tend to be poor; to most Americans their 
behavior seems aberrant." More recently. Mead (1986) has argued that this 
inability to function in society is a defining characteristic of the 
persistently poor. 

The existence of an actual underclass has been challenged by, among 
others. Roach and Gursslin (1967). MiUer et. al. (1976) survey behavioral 
patterns among the poor and suggest such patterns are not as defining as some 
underclass theorists assert. Other analysts, such as Cloward and OWin (1960) 
and Clark (1974), contend that the underclass, to the extent it exists, is a 
product of society's foreclosure of opportunity rather than of the character 
of the individuals themselves. Unfortunately, there is Uttle statistical 
information to inform either set of claims, although the absence of strong 
social- psychological correlations to dependency, noted above, seems to imply 
that any such "culture" cannot have very powerful effects. On the other hand, 
the fact that the exit probability differences between blacks and whites 
derived by O'Neill et. al« (1984) in analyzing the complete PSID daU base 
disappeared in the Hutchens (1981) study of the low-income subsample of the 
PSID suggests that there my be some commonality of behavior among the poor. 

2- Major paradoxes 

The failures of the Great Society . As noted, the programs of the 
Great Society largely failed to achieve their purpose of integrating the 
"forgotten fifth" of the population into the economic and social mainstream. 
Yet more effort and study was devoted to preparing, implementing and 
evaluating these programs than has been committed to probably any other 
domestic initiative since the 19308. Theoretically, such extensive siforts 
should have borne more fruit in practice,, particularly since the Johnson 
Administration had an atypically free hand in designing programs to its 
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UkiiK. The f.ct U«t they did not bear luch fruit. tpj»rently because of 
flawed proertmmatic structures. suggesU that either the designers badly 
misunderstood the character and motivations of their intended cUents or that 
many of the clients were not subject to what amounted to middle class 
soeialiiation. In either case, a fuUer understanding than presently cxiste 
of the reasons for these widespread failures seeips essential to properly 
designing future responses to the problem of dependency. 

The breakdown of the incentives model. The more 
conservative-oriented economists and sociologists, notably Friedman (1962). 
Becker (1974. 1976. 1978. 1981). Anderson (1978) and Murray (1984). long have 
emphasized the primacy of economic factors in individual decision-making. 
Evidence from the various work incentives programs provide some support for 
this thesis, but less than one might hope. In particular, it appears that 
many persons work and otherwise function socially even when it is not 
economically advantageous for them to do so. (Goodwin. 1972: Gilder. 1981: 
Research Triangle Institute. 1983) Thus, either the economic models need to 
be specified in greater detail or. perhaps more Ukely. non-economic factors 
play a more Important role In Individual decision-making than has been 
commonly assumed. 

The absence of social-psvcholodcal effects . Observers of the Uves 
«Kl character of lower class, ranging from MlUer (1959). Moynlhan (1969) and 
Banfleld (1970) to Gilder (1981) and Herrnstein (1983). consIstenUy have 
noted that the most deper ,r» snd/or delinquent of lower-class individuals 
conduct their Uves according to a psychology that, while largely 
self-constetent. differs markedly from that of most members of the middle 
class. Among the dysfunctional aspects of this psychology most frequently 
cited are hostlUty. Improvidence. IrresponsIblUty. an excessive emphasis 
among young males on sexualitv and masculinity, and. in particular, a lack of 
future orlenUtlon. what Dash (1986) describes as a culture of "Uving for the 
moment." This extensive body of case-study research, combined with the more 
general observations, cited above, of a culture of poverty, would seem to 
Imply beyond question that psychological make-up constitutes a principal 
distinction between the profoundly dependent and the remainder of society. 
Yet. as noted, what statistical evidence exists typically shows no strong 
distinction. This result is Indeed paradoxical, since even If psychological 
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«tk«*up were not « powerful causative ftctor in dependency, it at least ^iiould 
show up as an associative element* 

Variations in success of escaping dependency* O'Neill et* ai* (1984) 
found that "even with the same expected wage rate of the recipients, the same 
potential husband's income, and the same state weifare benefits, one person 
«ay be more likely to remain on welfare than another*" Moreover, while many 
poor single female heads t>ecome dependent, others avoid dependency on AFOC 
altogether. Bane and EUwood (1983) found that only one^third of female heads 
who were poor for a single year received AFDC payments, while up to 30% of 
those who were poor for four or more years still managed to avoid reliance on 
AFDC. They note that such findings "are difficult to interpret". 

Black-white divergences. As noted above. Bane and EUwood (1983), 
EUwood a98S) and 0*NeiU et. al. a984) observed fit least some strong 
eorreltttions between race and dependency. In addition, black women are more 
than twice as likely as whites to bear a child before age 18 and nearly seven 
times as Ukely to give birth before age 16 (O'Neill et. al., 1984), more than 
four times us likely .to bear an illegitimate child (Vital Statistics. 1984), 
"more than twice as likely to remain unmarried or to separate or divorce 
(Current Population Survey, 1984), more likely to separate from their husbands 
than middle-class whites, who tend to divorce (EUwood and Bane, 1984), 
apparently more Ukely to drop out of school or cut classes (Murray et. al., 
1981), some B% less Ukely to participate in the labor force (Employment and 
Training Report of the President, 1981), and some three Umes more Ukely to 
eomnit property crimes and nearly seven times more Ukdy to commit murder 
(FBI, 1984). These stark divergences in behavior, many of which bear on a 
person's probabiUty of becoming dependent, have no obvious explanation. 

The marriage gap. Perhaps the most startling black-white divergence, 
however, is the sharply lower probabiUty of .a black woman's marrying off 
welfare. As indicated, O'NeiU et. al. (1984), in analyzing the PSID data, 
found this distinction to account for essentiaUy all of the difference 
between whites and blacks in welfare exit probabilities. Since this 
relationship persisted even when the analysis was controlled for the other 
characteristics of black and white single mothers, the researchers could offer 
no ready explanation for its existence. 
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Th€ persistence of unexpUined effects. Despite the sopWitlcatlon 
and completeness of the analyse performed by Bane, EUwood, O Melll ct, al,, 
and othsrsr there remains a sulwtantial portion of dependency left 
unexplained, "One of the persistent findings of this study is that although 
we were able to account for many of the personal characteristics associated 
with long term duration, we could not explain away 'duration dependence,* 
That is, the longer a person had been on welfare, the less likely she was 
to edt in a particular year. One interpreUUon of this finding Is that we 
have omitted important explanatory variables. Another is that welfare itself 
produces effects that induce longer duration, .„ These prellraiimry Hndings, 
however, suggest that- commonly used measures „, do not indicate rticanin^ul 
changes in attitudes among welfare recipients." (O'Neill ct, at,, 19S4) 
Thus, O'Neill ct, al, appear to settle on the expUnation that key variables 
have been omitted, a posture buttressed by a test in which they analyzed the 
NLS daU for blacic and white women separately, first using the "black" 
coefficients and then the "white" coefficients. In the first case, the 
probability of a welfare spell lasting more than two years v;as some 60% for 
both grouty; in the second, it was less than 4096 for both groups. Thus, "it 
is largely the unmeasured variables that are creating the difference in 
welfare dependency between blacks and whites," 

Similarly, in their analysis of the effect of AFDC on family structure, 
EUwood and Bane (1984) were, unable to obtain consistently significant 
cocffidenU in their equatJ'His until they adjusted their specifications for 
"unmeasured lUte differences," Moreciver, even when the researchers were able 
to isolate particular causes, unexplained variables at times still dominated. 
For instance, they found that work experience during a term of AFDC receipt 
shortened the time of receipt, bat they could not determine whether the 
tpell-shcrtening was due to the experience itself, th« recipient's motivation 
or other factors. Further, well-identified "causes" may not be causal factors 
at all. Race, for example. Is generally correlated V/ith dependency, but 
"Cujiexamined, race has no obvious behavioral meaning at all. And even when 
examined,,,, race can mean several things, each of which has (at present) only 
thin empirical support," (Wilson and Herrnstein, 1985) Given this prominent 
role played by such unexplained variables, the absence of social-psychological 
^.'fects, noted above, is all the more surprising. 
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3. Majof gaps in analysis 

Identification of immeatufed variables* Even though aueh reaeiirch 
into the correlates of dependency has revealed the presence of substantial 
effects from unmeasured variables, dependency researchers typically appear 
little bothered by the existence of these variables, and proceed with their 
analysis apparently under an implicit assumption that since these variables 
cannot be identified, they can only be Ignored, But if the variations in 
success in escaping dependency can be explained in no othc/ way, it strikes 
one that identification of such variables, however pursued, should be a top 
priority in dependency research. To de'/e, however, there has been little 
systematic study of this question. 

Analysis of the effects of human nature. Closely related to the 
first issue is the question of the 'effects of human nature on welfare 
dependency. As Murray (1984) has observed, much welfare policymaking has 
essentially "homogenized" the poor. But each AFDC recipient is a different 
person with different motivations, value structures, opportunities and ways of 
looking at the world. It may be that the failure to take these differing 
human natures into account, in * least some small way, could seriously 
undermine the effectiveness of welfare programs in much the same way as a 
doctor's failure to take physiological differi^ices among his patients into 
account in applying treatment could undermine his medical efforts. Yet mos^ 
dependency research, particularly that of a statistical variety, considers • 
recipients as essentially identical decision-making units, with only the 
external duiracteristics of the units (e.g., number of children, race, work 
experience) permitted to vary. Moreover, most research faiis to take account 
of such broad-based aspects of human nature as morality (Banfield, 1970; 
Light, 1972), conscience (Wilson and Uerrnstein, 1985), status (Murray, 1984), 
faith and optimism (Gilder, 1981; Tiger, 1979), and family (Gilder, 1974; 
Moynihan, 1986) that some analysts have identified as potentially having a 
significant effect on one's degree of dependency. 

Collation of case-study research. One area of dependency research in 
which individual differences are extensively observed is in the ease-study 
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Uteraturt, both in ttrtns of individual recipients (e«g«, Dunean and Morgan, 
1978; Mewitt. 1975; Sheehtn. 1976; Auletta. 1982; Dash. 1986) and poverty 
cultures (e*g«; Miller, 195d; Harrington, 1961. 1984; Lewis, 1961, 1965, 1968; 
BanfieM, 1970). Yet there has been Uttle effort to date to collate the 
descriptions of the varying perspectives of welfare recipients that are 
readily available from this incredibly rich source of information. 

The marriage markets Most depenocncy research focuses largely or 
exclusively on factors intrinsic to the recipient (usually unmarried women), 
and fails, as Dunean and Hoffman (1985) note, to explicitly characterise the 
full range of alternatives available to these recipients. One area where this 
is particularly true is in regard to the so-called "marriage market**. Some 
scholars, such as Bemstaro and Swan (1986) and Wilson and Neckerman (1984), 
have pointed* to the inability uf young black women to find a suitable marriage 
partner as a prime factor in these women's widespread dependency and 
illegitimacy* Unfortunately, the precise nature of these women's marriage 
prospects and, more importantly, the reasons for the thinness of their 
prospects, rarely have been analyzed in great detail* 

Male labor markets* Both Murray (1984) and Bernstam and Swan (1986) 
have suggested that the widespread unemployment of young black males may be a 
principal reason young black women have the poor marriage prospects dted 
above* Thus, if the dependency problem, at least among blacks, is to be 
resolved, it may b-e that this evident malfunctioning of labor markets for 
young black nales will have to be Mttsstf.d explicitly* While some excellent 
studies have been conducted of these markets (e*g*. Xeeley, 1981; Williams. 
1982; Cog$n, 1982; Freeman and Wise, 1982; Perleger, 1983; Dooley and 
Gottschalk, 1984), the resulU of the research generally have not been applied 
to investig^itions of the causes of dependency* In particular, the failure to 
consider Ihe importance to female dependency of ma^e labor markets may be one 
reason why workfare may not have been ta universally effective as some had 
hoped in reducing dependency, since poor women often have great difficulty 
e^^'ning enough money on thair own to lift themselves out of poverty, even if 
they learn adequate work skills* (Smeeding. 1983) 

Effects of administrative practices* As with differences among 
individual recipients, differences in administrative aspects of aid programs 
across both programs and localities are a potentiaUy hidden factor in the 
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gcncsif oe «voidinee of dependency. (Mpynlhtn, 1969; Hewitt, 1979; Groeneveld 
et. 1980; Mead, 1983. 1985, 1986; Gueron. 1986) Bernstein (1982), for 
instance, found that the loose administration of welfare for more than a 
decade in New York encouraged unnecessary dependency, at least in the short 
term. Here, too, there has been too little systematic attention paid to the 
poMlble effecu of these facton. 
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Mr. Levin. Dr. Rayman, you will end the panel and then we will 
have a chance at all of you. 
Thank you. 

STATEMENT OP PAULA RAYMAN, PH.D., FELLOW, BUNTING 
INSTITUTE, RADbLIPPB COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE, HA 
Ms. Rayman. Last but not least. 

I am going to give a brief version of my full research report, 
available to the committee, that explores the relationship between 
economic dislocation and children's lives. ' 

It is a pleasure to be here today, and I would like to thank Rep- 
resentative George Miller, for inviting me to join you. 

During the past 8 years I have directed a number of research 
projects concerned with the private and public costs of unemploy- 
ment in the United States. IVo, by the way, were in districts rep- 
resented by some of you: I did a large research project on United 
Technologies in Connecticut. And another of the decline in the 
auto industry in Flint and Detroit. 

But today I shall concentrate on the effects of unemployment on 
families, especially focused on research on children done at Chil- 
dren's Hospital In Boston, MA. 

Frst, in order to comprehend the meaning of unemployment for 
the jobless and its impact oh children we must first be aware of the 
importance of working in our culture. From the beginning days of 
our Nation, great value was placed on the work ethic which links 
the individual to a secure place, in the community. 

In the early 1900's Sigmiind Freud recognized that love and work 
are the two primary pillars which constitute a person's foundation, 
shaping self-esteem and well-being. More recently, the United 
States' Bishoi)s Pastoral, I'Catholic Social Teaching in the U.S. 
Economy," emphasizes that work in a just economic order is an in- 
dividual right nbt merely a;privilege. 

All of these sources wiauld agree that when unemployment 
occurs far more than a paycheck is lost. Instead the unweaving of 
the individual, family and dolnmunity health has begun. 

The studies of individuals and families during the J/epression 
provided ground-breaking evidence of how economic distress affects 
family and child health. In the research of people like Bakke, 
Angell, and Kamardvsky, ^mong others, a theoretical "chain-reac- 
tion" analysis was established: Unemployment event, leads to pa- 
rental distress, leads to faniily disruption, results in child stress. 

Two exeimples demonstrate this analysis. Dr. Mirra Kamarovsky 
found that job loss caused the erosion of the father's authority, af- 
fecting pain and stress in family relations, finally resulting in the 
shattering of a child's secure home and a belief in the work proc- 
ess. 

In another classic study, by Marienthal, a "breakdown of social 

gersoniEdity structure" translatea into parental inability to be a 
readwinner and properly take care of a family. Children's re- 
sponse in this family skidding" pattern was resignation to a world 
of scarcity. 

Unemployment, unfortunately, did not end in this country in the 
1930's. In the last 5 years unemployment rates reached levels not 
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experienced since the Depression, with the so called natural rate of 
unemployment doubling from 3.5 percent to 7 percent of the labor 
force. 

These offical rates, moreover, do not include those termed, "dis- 
couraged workers,'' and those involuntarily working partrtime, 
which by the way, include a large proportion of women. They also 
do not uncover the number of persons affected in a given household 
by a wage*€arner's job loss. 

Following are a few statistics to help us understand the scope of 
unemployed families in America and the number of children in- 
volved, with 100 million people in the United States in our labor 
force, each 1 percent rise in unemployment rate translates into 1 
million more people out of work. 

Dr. Lewis Margolis, who is a pediatrician, estimated that during 
the 1982 recession, with nearly one out of five workers experienc- 
ing some unemployment that year, the number of children affected 
was substantially over 10 million children. 

Comparing the 1930's with the 1980's, the terrain in which un- 
employment exists in America has greatly shifted. Maternal em- 
ployment is common, with a majority of women with pre-school 
children in the labor force. Moreover, there are increasing numbers 
of children living in single-parent households. 

It is projected that by the time children born during 1975 to 1980 
reach 17 years of age, over 40 percent of white children and over 
twice that for black children will be in households without two nat- 
ural parents present. Half of all black children and more than half 
of all children living in female headed households today live in pov- 
erty. 

For those who became unemployed in the last decade, and I 
think this is important given some of the recent testimony just 
given, for those who became unemployed in the last decade only 47 
percent received unemployment compensation, and only 5 percent 
received welfare or APDC benefits. In fact, the majority of families 
coming to the family development unit at Children's Hospital 
during 1982 to 1984 admissions were not receiving unemployment 
benefits. 

As a postdoctoral fellow at the unit, working often with medical 
colleagues from the family trauma team, the sexual abuse team 
and the emergency room services, my research was focused on the 
relationship of job loss with family stress and child health. 

The research made use of the concept of pediatric social illness, 
which includes child abuse and neglect, failure to thrive and acci- 
dent rates. I paid attention to a broad range of childhood patholo- 
gies in which family functioning and social context play a signifi- 
cant etiological role. 

For purposes of analysis, I divided the families demonstrating 
severe economic hardship into three categories: the unemployed 
male families; the feminization of poverty families; and the cou- 
ples-in-struggle families. 

Here are two snapshots of the families that came into the unit to 
give you a better idea of who they were. 

Case 1: The mother is in her late thirties, the father has been out 
of work for 2 years. The 1-year-old child became too much for the 
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mother to deal with, she tried to get help, and there is no extended 
family nearby. cai^hucu 

io Sl^/^*^? ^, ^'I^K as a result of unemployment and 

IS mtolerant of the toddler's playing. The mother fears for the child 
and asks for him to be temporarily placed in foster care until the 
latner tmds work. 

Case 2: The mother is a single parent with four children. She has 
no job training. She and the children have lived in temporary shel- 
ters m the Boston area for 1 year. The children have been eoine to 
school with inappropriate clothes. It was the school guidance coun- 
selor who sent them to the clinic. 

The mother reports that she has no money for bringing the chil- 
dren to a doctor. The question of whether to remove the children 
from the mother is what is facing the unit. The mother wants to 
keep them, but she knows that she can't give them proper care 

It can be seen from these cases that unemployment takes on dif- 
ferent faces. One young mother cannot even enter the labor force, 
not having the skills to find a job. 

Unemployment also was often a precipitating factor in alcohol- 
^m, which had severe rippling negative effects on the entire 
tamily. A father s alcoholic behavior resulted in depression for the 
spouse, fear, guilt, and abuse for the child. 

The al -e of available job training programs, especially for 
women, picented the parents from the opportunity to establish a 
secure and mdependent environment for their children. 

The consequences of economic distress for the children in the 
Uhildrens hospital case studies varied from the very grave acci- 
dental death of a baby to a more diffuse continual neglect pattern. 
Ihe emeiigency room service at Children's Hospital noted the rise 
m accident rates in the 2 years following the rise of unemployment 
m the metropolitan area, 1981-83, with reported cases of physical 
and sexual abuse also on the mcrease. They also found that there 
was an increase in reports of stress-related Ulness among yoiine 
children, including higher incidence of asthma. 

There are a number of central social policy considerations 
coming out of the research. First, the hospital itself and many re- 
ferral institutions and social service agencies have been experienc- 
ing financial strain, laying off their own staff, curtailing service 
and making it very difficult to provide decent foUowup services for 
unemployed families and children. 

Second, a genuine primary prevention program would necessari- 
ly be based on a call for full employment policies, attached to a na- 
tional health care program guaranteeing all chUdren access to 
decent medical attention regardless of class standing. 

Rnally, from the case studies it is evident that the existence of 
good job training and retraining programs, vv^hich may include relo- 
cating funds and child care allowances, would help parents reas- 
sume lost self-esteem and economic security. This would mediate 
the negative chain reaction which results in the scarring of chil- 
dren s lives. 
Thank you. 

[Prepared statement of Paula Rayman follows:] 
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Prepared Statement op Dr. Paula Rayman, Bunting Institute, Radcuffe 

College 

I am going to give a brief version of my full research report, aveilable to the com- 
mittee, that explores the relationship between economic dislocation and children s 

^^^U is a pleasure to appear before the Select Committee on Children, Youth, and 
Families and I would like to thank the chairman of the committee. Representative 
George Miller, for inviting me to join you. During the past 8 yeare ! have directed a 
number of research projects concerned with the private and publii, costs of unem- 
ployment in the United States. For today, I shall concentrate on the effectsof unem- 
ployment on families, especially focused on research on children done at Children s 
Hospital in Boston, Massachusetts. * r *u • uw ^ 

In order to comprehend the meaning of unemployment for the jobless and ite 
impact on chUdren we must first be aware of the importance of working in our cul- 
ture From the boning days of our nation, great value was placed on the work 
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right not merely a privilege. All of these sources would agree that when unemploy- 
ment occurs far more than a paycheck is lost. Instead the unweaving of individual, 
family and community- health has begun. 

The studies of individuals and families during the Depression provided ground- 
breaking evidence of how economic distress effects family and child health. In the 
research of Bakk,i, Angell and Kamarovsky, among others, a theoretical chain-re- 
action" analysis was established: an unemployment event— parental stress--family 
disruption— child stress. Two examples demonstrate this analysis. Dr. Mirra Piamar- 
ovsky found that job loss caused the erosion of a father's authontv, effecting pain 
and stress in family relations, finally resulting in the shattenne of a child s secure 
home and belief in the work process. In another classic study a breakdown of social 
personality structure" translated in parental inability to be breadwinner and prop- 
erly take care of a family. Children's response to this family ''skidding was resigna- 
tion to a world of scarcity. X . inon» T 

Unemployment, unfortunately, did not end in this country m the 1930 s. In the 
last 5 years unemployment rates reached levels not expenenced since the Depres- 
sion, with the 80 called "natural rate" of unemployment doubling from 3.5 to 7 per- 
cent of the labor force. These official rates, moreover, do not include th(^ termed 
discouraged workers and those involuntarily working part tune. They mo do not 
uncover the number of persons affected in a household by a wage-eamer^s job loss. 

Following are a few statistics to help us understand the scope of unemployed fam- 
ilies in America and the number of children involved: With 100 million people in 
the United States labor force, each 1-percent rise in the unemployment rate trans- 
lates into another 1 million people out of work. Dr. Lewis Margolis estimated that 
during the 1982 recession, with nearly one out of five workers expenendng some 
unemployment, the number of children affected was^ sulwtantially over 10 million. 

Comparing the 1930's with the 1980's, the terrain in which unemployment exists 
in AmSca has greatly shifted. Maternal employment is common, with a majonty of 
women with pre-school children in the labor force. Families in which there are two 
parents working are reliant on both incomes for support. Moreover, there are in- 
creasing numbers of children living in single-parent households. It is projected that 
by the time children bom during 1975-1980 reach age 17, oyer 40 percent of white 
children and nearly twice that for black children will be in houssholds without two 
natural parents present. Half of all black children and more than half of all chil- 
dren living in female headed households today live in poverty. For those who 
became unemployed in the last decade onlv il percent received unemployment com- 
pensation andonly 5 percent received welfare/AroC benefits. , tt r nu^^ 
In fact, the majority of families coming to the Family Development Unit of Chil- 
dren's Hospital during 1982-84 admission were not receiving unemployment bene- 
fits As a po8t<loctor^ fellow at the Unit, working often with colleagues from the 
Family Trauma Team, the Sexud Abuse Team and the Emergency Room Services, 
my r^rch was focused on the relation of job loss with family stress and child 
h^lth The research made use of the concept of pediatric social illness, which in- 
cludes child abuse and neglect, failure to thrive and accidents. I paid attention to a 
broad range of childhood patnologies in which family functioning and social context 
play a significant etiologic rOle. 
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^ For purposes of analysis, I divided the families demonstrating severe economic 
Hardship into three categories: the unemployed male families; the feminization of 
poverty families; and the couples-in-struggle families. Here are two snapshots of 
families to provide description of family and child events: 

Case 1: The mother is in her late thirties, the father has been out of work for 2 
years. The 1-year-old-child became too much for the mother to deal with; she tried 
to get help for herself; there is no extended family nearby. The father has begun to 
drink and is intolerant of the toddler's playing. The mother fears for the child and 
askar'for him to be temporarily placed in foster Care until the father finds work. 

Case 2: The mother is a single parent with four children. She has no job training. 
She and children have lived in temporary shelters for 1 year. The children have 
been going to school with inappropriate clothes; mother reports she has no money 
for bringing the kids to the doctor. The question of whether to remove children from 
the mother is what is facing the unit. The mother wants to keep them but knows 
she cannot give them proper care. 

It can be seen from these cases that unemployment takes on different faces. One 
young mother cannot even enter the labor force, not having the skills to find a job. 
Unemployment also was often a precipitating factor in alcoholism, which had severe 
rippling negative effects on the entire family structure. A father's alcoholic behav- 
ior resulted in depression for the spouse, fear, guilt, and abuse for the child. The 
absence of available job training programs, especially for women, prevented parents 
from the opportunity to establish a secure and independent environment for their 
children. 

The consequences of economic distress for the children in the Children's Hospitel 
cise studies varied from the very grave accidental death of a baby to a more diffuse 
continual neglect. The Emergency Room Service at Children's Hospitel noted the 
rise in accident rates in the 2 years following the rise of unemployment in the met- 
ropolitan area, with reported cases of physical and sexual abuse also on the in- 
crease. They also found that there was an increase in reports of stress-related illness 
among young children, including higher incidence of asthma. 

There were a number of central social policy considerations coming out of the re- 
search. First, the hospitel itself and many referral institutions and social service 
agencies have been experiencing financial strain, laying off staff, curtailing service 
and making it difficult to provide decent foUowup services for the families and chil- 
dren. Second, a genuine primal^ prevention program would necessarily be based on 
a call for full employment policies, atteched to a national health care program guar- 
anteeing all children acc^ to decent medical attention regardless of class stending. 
Finally, from the case-studies it is evident that the existence of good job training 
and re-training programs which may include relocating funds and child care allow- 
ances, would help parents re-assume lost self-esteem and economic security. This 
would mediate the negative chain reaction which results in the scarring of chil- 
dren's lives. 

Mr. Levin. Thank you very much. 

We will find out in a minute, I think, whether we have a roll call 
on the journal. 
Thanks to all of you. 
Why don't we start in any event. 
I wonder if the chairman would like to lead off. 
Chairman Miller. Thank you. 

Mr. Hopkins, I am not quite sure of the conclusion of your testi- 
mony. Let me just ask you about one point. That is, it seems to me 
that you are suggesting that young women in the low-income com- 
munity may be making a very rational choice in terms of marriage, 
in the sense that marriage doesn't look like a very bright future, 
and when they look at the earnings capacity and the ability of 
their potential spouse to increase that earning capacity, it is pretty 
dismal. 

Would you say that is a logical choice, that is the logical deci- 
sion? 

Mr. Hopkins. In many cases it may be. That is very difficult to 
document from statistical work, because statistics 
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Chairman Miller. Well, if you look at the statistics in the low- 
income community, if you look at the statistics in the low-income 
minority community — if my daughter came home and told me that 
this was a fellow that she was thinking of marrying, I would prob- 
ably say, that doesn^t look like a very bright future for you, why 
don't you wait awhile or find somebody else. 

And when you see the unemployment statistics, the discouraged 
worker statistics, you start to think that the choices start to be 
rather restricted at this point in terms of successful spouses. 

Mr. Hopkins. That is absolutely right. In many cases, at least ac- 
cording to some of the case study evidence — we haven't obviously 
completed our research on this, so I can't give you any final judg- 
ments on that— but there are indications from some case study re- 
search, such as the series run in the Washington Post in January, 
written by Leon Dash on the illegitimacy in Washington, that 
many young women do make that decision in at least a largely ra- 
tional fashion. 

Chairman Miller. So as a corollary to that, it would seem to me 
that if you thought you were going to address the problem of single 
women with chUdren, you would obviously then have to look at in- 
creasing the potential for gainful employment, among young men 
in that same community? 

Mr. Hopkins. It is ateolutely true that the male unemployment 
problem is a large hidden factor in the female poverty problem. 
But as I indicated, we have to study that male unemployment prob- 
lem and find out why the young males are unemployed or unem- 
ployable. It may be in some cases a lack of opportunity, and in cer- 
tain cases it certainly is. But as Dr. Mead suggested, there may be 
other factors as well that account for the fact that these men do 
have lower earnings capacity. 

Chairman Miller. I understand that fully. The point of matter is 
the fact that you have such rampant unemployment, underemploy- 
ment, depression, if you will, about the future in some communi- 
ties, that marris^e is not a logical alternative for a number of 
young women, either with or without children. 

Mr. Hopkins. Yes. 

Chairman Miller. Now, if the statistics we heard earlier this 
morning are true, even if that women decides not to turn to AFDC, 
there is a great likelihood that she is going to end up poor, even if 
she goes to work everyday. 

Mr. Hopkins. Many low-skilled women, even if they have a job, 
will struggle along at or slightly above the poverty line, that is 
true. 

Chairman Miller. So it is— go ahead. 

Mr. Mead. I just wanted to say that when these women decide to 
go on welfare and have an illegitimate child, we may model that as 
a rational act, but when you talk to them, in surveys, they don't 
say that is what they wanted. They don't say they wanted to be 
pregnant. They don't say they wanted to go on welfare. It is really 
hard to understand the behavior in economic terms. 

Chairman Miller. I understand that. That is not my point. My 
point is that the number of assets within a community that a 
woman can attach herself to, in terms of what we consider to be a 
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successful marriage and household income, are rather limited. It is 
not a question of what they want/ 

The point is, if you are looking for an employed male in a poor 
minority community with a future for advancement in long-term 
employment, the numbers are rather small. 

Mr. Mead. But that is not due by problems in the labor market. 
That is the point that I am trying to make. 

We can't explain the behavior of this group, namely, the welfare 
mothers and their men, vidth reference to the labor market, be- 
cause it looks as if there are a lot of jobs. 

They are not well-paying jobs. They are not jobs that pay middle 
class incomes, but there is no reason to regard them as dead end or 
menial in the sense that you are going to be working at the mini- 
mum wage your entire life. 

That is simply not the case. That is not the experience of the ille- 
gal aliens coming to the country. 

When you talk to the black youth themselves, maybe 70 percent 
of them say it is easy to find a job. The welfare mothers also say it 
IS easy to find a job. 

The problem is that the jobs are not acceptable to them, because 
they pay low wages and have difficult conditions. The problem is 
one of work discipline. 

Those same jobs are taken by the aliens and by the recent immi- 
grante to this country. They don't stay in them long, they develop a 
job history and then they go on up the ladder. The mystery is why 
the more dependent groups are not able to muster the discipline 
necessary to begin their careers. 

Now, I am not saying that it isn't a very serious p/oblem, but it 
IS not a problem attributable to the labor market per se. 

Ms. Rayman. Excuse me, could I 

Ms. Matthaei. Well, I did want to say that the argument that 
the higher the AFDC payments, the more women are going to 
choose to live on AFDC, has not been shown to hold in any study, 
either across States, or across time. Those States with lower AFDC 
payments do not have lower rates of women forming female-headed 
households Nvithout marriage. 

I think it is much more of what Mr. Miller was saying in terms 
of the lack of other resources in the community. But the claim that 
cutting AFDC payments might stop the formation of female-headed 
households is not borne out by either cross-sectional or longitudinal 
studies. 

Chairman Miller. That is true. 

You are misconstruing my question. My point was that if you 
were to plav the marriage game, and you were to just simply to 
match people in the community, the opportunity to match people 
who would have sufficient household income outside of public as- 
sistance is rather limited. Now, as for the reasons, that is a differ- 
ent question. 

But if you simply took all of the men and women in the commu- 
nity and matched them, for the moment, for whatever reason, you 
would not have households with sufficient income based on the 
earnings of those people. 

Now why young males aren't working and young females aren't 
working, are not taking these jobs, is a different issue. All I am 
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suggesting is there is a mismatch here as opposed to if you went to 
the suburbs of my district and you matched everybody up you prob- 
ably would have an average household income for those people be- 
cause of educational attainment, training, what have you, that is 
all I am suggesting here. 

Mr. Levin. Why don't we do this, if we might, before Dr. 
R^man joins iii — we better recess. We ydll be back quickly. 

[Kecess.] 

Mr. Levin. The chairman will be b^ck shortly. I think he had 
finished his questioning. 

Dr. Rayman, I think you had a comment. Why don't you com- 
ment briefly, and then we will go to the ranking minority member, 
and then perhaps to me. 

Or Mrs. Johnson, maybe you would like to go next and then 
myself ■ — . 

Yes, Dr. Rayman? --.r-rT-^ 

Ms. Rayman. Yes; we have been deljating the questionTl tiiiiSk 
ever since you left. 

Mr. Levin. That is why we wanted a roUcall, so that you could, 
during the interim, debate it and resolve it. 

Ms. Rayman. I think a major question that comes out of dis- 
agreement among the people that have testified on this panel, is 
really one of prior assumptions that we make about the character- 
istics of the people that find themselves unemployed, that find 
themselves either recipients of AFDC or welfare, et cetera. 

I want to clarify that there is a major disagreement among some 
of us on the panel in terms of what, in fact, precipitates the reality, 
the phenomenon, of unemployment in our society. I disagree with 
some of my colleagues here on the papel on the assumption that 
there is something about the behavioral characteristics of the un- 
employed population that makes them not seriously go after or 
take jobs, et cetera. 

I think basic assumptions about our economy and about the pop- 
ulations are in question. A main reasoq that many female heads of 
households do not find secure paid jobs is because the appropriate 
support systems — for instance, child care, decent child care that is 
affordable for them, if they went into tlie labor market— are simply 
not available. 

I know it is an issue that many of you on the committee are 
aware of. Unemployed women are not lazier than the general popu- 
lation, nor do they not want to work, i>or is there some cultural or 
racial characteristic that makes them separate from the general 
labor force. There are clearly some basic philosophic and political 
differences that you have been hearing today, which are important 
to point out. 

Mr. Levin. Mr. Coats. 

Mr. Coats. I am going to defer to Mrs. Johnson; there has to be 
some reward for being here first. 
Mrs. Johnson. Thank you very much^ 

I am the sponsor of a welfare reform. bill in Congress which tries 
to take a comprehensive view. It grows out of my experience in 
small urban communities where we have seen radical changes in 
the structure of our economy. We have seen a lot of dislocation; a 
lot of industries dying. 
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There is always a terrible lag when a new industry develops. It is 
a period of transition that is very tough on people and on families. 
But I do believe, from my experience, that Dr. Mead makes a very 
legitimate point m his testimony. 

I woiJd like you all to discuss it a little bit more. My bill would 
establish a halftime program that addresses all the Medicare, the 
Medicaid, the health care, day care problems that we have seen af- 
fecting people s decision about whether to get off welfare While it 
may not be a major motivator in the gross sense, I have seen too 
many women who have pulled themselves off of welfare only to 
have a child get sick and have to return in order to get the medical 
coverage that they need. "icun^oi 

HnSt'JJ^I^noffiT*' J^l' especially in the small towns, 

don t carry health benefits, for at least the first 6 months or year 
of employment. Health care is a very real factor in people's Ir^es, 
as well as the cost of day care. 

These are practical problems, and they are problems that are 
measurable, that are definable, and that Government could re- 
spond to If we wanted to put the right kind of program in place. 
noPu P''°^^™ [equires a participant to get a high school certifi- 
cate before anything else. It provides a lot of options. It is greatly 
career-onented. It is very upward-mobility-oriented. But there h^ 
been tremendous opposition to making the program mandatory 
even though It IS only a half-time program. 

As the mother of three daughters, I really feel that had I not re- 
quired them to iron, they absolutely wouldn't haven't ironed That 
IS not irrelevant to what we are talking about, particularly in 
regard to teenage parents. ^ 

A young woman doesn't know what she is capable of If she sees 
around her people who are not using their talents, how is she to 
determine what her talents are and how she can use them' How is 
Jje^ever going to have the experience of being powerful in her own 

J° ^ mandatory participation has some real benefits to 

offer individual young girls who, through it, can find out that they 
can have a place. And equally important for young men, because if 
you haven t been able to go to work because you are black, and 
teenage, and living m the Hartford ghetto, it may be the most valu- 
able experience you can have to be able to have that opportunity 
I would just like you to talk about the mandatory aspect of par- 
ticipation. I think we have to decouple that from the assumption 
that It is hostile, because it doesn't have to prevail in a hostile 
format. 

That means disassociating it from workfare. In other words, take 
the concept of workfare, and putting a welfare recipient to work 
doing whatever rs available. Many towns and cities take a very en- 
lightened attitude toward workfare and combine it also with train- 
ing opportunities and more constructive work environments 

Ho\vever, I think that if we don't address the issue of mandatory 
participation, we are not going to achieve the kind of change that 
we want. I would just like your comments on this. 

Ms. Matthaei Can I just respond quickly, because I have to 
leave for a plane? 
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I just wanted to say it is so interesting what you are saying, espe- 
cially around single mothers, the importance of developing a work 
experience. I think that just reflects the way in which we have 
really started to think, that a paid work experience is very impor- 
tant part of adulthood for men and women, that reflects this new 
idea of a family and this idea that women, in a way, have the right 

to work. , . ^, ^ .1. J 

What I would say around the mandatory issue was that it does 
reflect that kind of conception, and also that I think the real issue 
would be the kind of jobs that are provided. I think the points that 
Professor Blau brought up about getting women access to the 
better jobs and raising the wages of women's jobs when they are 
clearly being underpaid, will really help in giving women hope that 
they can earn enough income to allow them to raise children, that 
they can get pushed into and move into a labor market that really 
has some promise. 

I think that is an interesting proposal you have. 

Mrs. Johnson. Thank you. Hooking that into the change in the 
family is very useful. 

Mr. Levin. Anybody else? 

Mrs. Johnson. I would like Dr. Mead to remark on his position 

on this. , 2.1 • 

Mr. Mead. I would like to just make a comment about the way in 
which a work obligation suits the psychology of the long-term poor, 
as we understand it. This group is in favor of work. It believes in 
the work ethic, everyone says this. 

Researchers say it. I certainly say it. But at the same time we 
have to reckon with the fact that this group seldom actually works 
consistently. Now, that disparity is the fundamental mystery in 
dealing with the underclass. They have orthodox values, but their 
behavior is unorthodox. . 

It seems as if they respond positively to a work requirement 
mainly because it allows them to live by the values which they 
themselves hold. By making their aspiration into a requirement, 
we turn it into what it normally isn't for them, namely an obliga- 
tion, something that they really have to do, and which they then 
actually do. 

Now, when we say, as some critics do, well, this is punitive, or we 
should respect the mother's choice not to work, and so on, that 
projects onto the mother the middle class psychology of rational 
economic self-reliance, which on the whole, this group lacks. 

And equally, if we say that this group is making a cynical deci- 
sion to exploit the public, that they should be punished and thrown 
off welfare, as some other critics say, they also are projecting onto 
the poor their own psychology. Because, indeed, if self-reliant, 
maximizing individuals such as themselves refused to work, it 
would indeed be a cynical act exploitative of the public. 

But we shouldn't do this. We shouldn't assume that this group 
behaves in the way that we do. They have the same goals that we 
do. But as far as we can tell, they are profoundly defeated and de- 
moralized. These are people who on the whole believe that they 
can't accomplish anything in life. And much of the behavior which 
strikes us as irrational is a response to that disillusionment. 
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One of the ways that we can deal with this, I think is nrecicsplv 
to obligate hese people to function in certain mS^mk^J^yTS 
other Americans expect. Then they discover that, in fact they are 
not incompetent and a wider world opens. This s reSly he onlv 
.way we can mobilize these people to begin functioning in the ways 
that are routinely expected. ^ 

fe^ou\di^^^r^\^uH ^^""^ *° ^ 0" this, 

we should try to finish the testimony from this nanel in thp novf 

few minutes so that the third panel-ky doffvS^fd^^^^^^ 

l/S^fss"^' ^^^'"^ ^ ^ core, a cle^ "o'f 

Mrs. Johnson. Could I just say that if there is anyone who would 
like to counter what Mr Mead just said. I think whTt ildSnt 
about this panel is that they do hold different views ""'^'^^"^ 

Mr. Levin. I think we will obtain that variety if Mr Coats can 
ask a question. I am sure if his doesn't, mine- 

do 5 yoS aXdo"^'' "'"^ '"^''""^ '^^^ And we 

Mr. Levin. Say it again. 
Mrs. Johnson. Never mind. 

m^e'wiir''' "'^^^ stimulate that further; 

Mr. Coats. I will skip the question I was going to ask and let vou 
S^^^^mTSL?""^^ ' ^'^^ another%u£tion"Lch TjZ 
Hn^P Jj^ir'^J^^iy^"' then let me Chime in, if I might, which will con- 
St question. ^'"''^ ^" have the 

™e then ask Dr. Mead, if I might. The statistics for a lot of 
cities, urban centers, show that 40 to 45 percent of minority youth 
are unemployed. Does your analysis about women on welfa?^ Selv 

Mr. Mead. There are some similarities. This group is not. on the 
whol^ on ;velfare, although some of them are in welfare fkmilies 
But the basic i^on why they are unemployed is qufte simila? 

1 his group, It is true, has catastrophic levels of unemployment 
yet when they are nterviewed they do not say theyTannot fmd 
work. I would mention a survey by the National Bureau of Eco- 
nomic Research at Harvard, whose authors I would venture toTav 
devoutly wished to find the opposite: 71 percent of the youth s3d 

SsuJh hSh'SL*.° '""'^ uLmpCl 

The reason is that what they want from work is simply unavail- 
able to people of their skills. They want payment at ?5, $6, I? an 
hour or above, which they usually can get only in the underground 
economy. They are not ready to accept low-skilled jobs paShem 
the minimum wage. They also have difficulties acceptiSg work d£ 
ciplme, direction from superiors, getting to work ol t^mj and so 

fu'"^®*-"^"?i P^**®.''" ^ .that they drop in and out of work because 
they find the regime of work intolerable. And that Teflecte their 
own lack of confidence, and their own upbringing, which is often 
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erratic and which doesn't involve a successful socialization to all 
aspects of the work ethic. • 

It involves the goal of work, which they treat as an aspiration, 
something they definitely want to achieve, but they don t act by it 
consistently. So this group also, it seems, has to be faced with 
something like a work requirement in order to accept the initial 
jobs which are available, and thus acquire the work history to be 
able to move on up the ladder. This is what the aliens are able to 
do 

Mr Levin. Anybody on the panel want to comment on this? That 
essentially you have taken your analysis to welfare mothers and 

applied it to . , . . j j j. • 

Mr. Mead. No, I am not just applying it, there is independent in- 
formation on the youth that suppprts it. , . ^ , 

Mr Levin. But do you think it essentially relates to the large 
number of minority youth who are unemployed, not everybody. 

Does anybody on the panel want to comment on that? 

Mr Bowman. I would like to ask one question. What did that 
survey probe ask as to why they would not accept? 

Mr Mead. The wages were not high enough, and they didn t 
offer 'opportunity for upward mobility. The jobs were dead end in 
the literal sense that there could not be advancement in that posi- 

Mr BovmAN. I think one of the things that tends not be ad- 
dressed in these studies, there is an assumption on the part of re- 
searchers often times that the reasons are inherent in the individ- 
uals There is a tendency not to raise questions specifically about 
the idnd of situation or imperatives that might, in fact, make that 

choice very rational. . i j * j 

For example, I have mentioned several times that based on stud- 
ies both in the national survey studies, as well as more intensive 
and informal interviews with black youth in urban areas, you tend 
to have black youth enter the labor market seeking employment 
vdth very very compelling economic motivations in terms ot the 
family economic situation. And where it might be reasonable, say, 
for one seeking work casually for an entry level expenence, to 
accept a position at a lower wage, it might not be as reahstic for a 
black youth in a situation where they are in a single parent home, 
a large family situation with very pressing economic needs and eco- 
nomic insufficiency in the family to ritualistically involve them- 
selves in minimum wage type employment. . i «f 
Second, I think there is a tendency not to look at the kind ot 
youth, you disassociate the responses from the labor n^arket when, 
in fact, if you look at most urban areas, particularl: those areas 
that are in the industrial belt, those same black youth 10 to 15 
vears ago were readily taking jobs in the automotive industry, and 
also tended to readily assume positions and jobs that were undesir- 
able to almost all other sectors in the labor force. It is not an acci- 
dent that those trained jobs are no longer available at this point, 
yet, there is no notion that that has any bearing on their re- 

^^Mr.^£:AD. But other jobs are available. They are, as they were 
before, the bottom jobs in the hierarchy. 
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What has changed is that thisgroup of youth will no longer take 
the worst jobs in the economy. They feel they deserve better. I am 
not saying they are wrong. Rather, I am saying that this is an issue 
of social standards and not of economic structure. We simply 
cannot support the contention that jobs are unavailable for these 
people. 

Mr. Bowman. But :t is not true that the same jobs are available 
to black youth than it was 10 years ago. 

Mr. Mead. No; it is a different kind job. It is usually a service 
job, which more often requires literacy. But unless we are prepared 
to view literacy as an advanced skill, we can't say that the econo- 
my is substantially more high skilled today than before. The one 
study I know on this, of New York, the center of the new economy, 
is that the proportion of all jobs that are low skilled has fallen 
from 58 percent to 57 percent in the last 12 years. That is not ex- 
acfly a catastrophic drop. 

The idea of a mismatch between the labor force and the avail- 
able jobs is not supported from this evidence. 

Mr. Levin. Well, all right. 

Mr. Coats will have the last word after I just give you a reaction. 

The easiest— in lieu of a question, beyond my original one— the 
easiest path for anybody to fall into is the expected path. We fall 
into ruts on this issue so readily. 

I just wanted to say that I think. Dr. Mead, while you acknowl- 
edge complexity, your message ends up denying it. While you talk 
about a number of factors, in the end your remedy is a very simple 
one, the way most people will hear it, and that is mandate work- 
fare. 

The result is you dismiss the relevance of child care, people can 
get it if they want or if they prefer, have their kids raised by a 
God-aunt— I hear the images, I hear the way most people will hear 
it. 

Literacy— you just essentially make it, illiteracy, irrelevant. As I 
walk up and down neighborhoods where there are unemployed 
youth, discipline is a factoi. I come from a family which believes in 
it deeply. But m fact there isn't literacy among most of these un- 
employed youth, you just say, well, forget it, tell them to get a job. 
The fact 

Mr. Mead. I am not sure that is quite what I would say. Literacy 
IS a problem. I am not saying that it isn't. I am saying that the 
character of the labor market is not substantially more high 
skilled, unless we say literacy is a high skill. 

I entirely agree with you, literacy is a problem. 

Mr. Levin. It doesn't come off that way. You essentially say in 
your testimony— I will just finish off— the subtle use of words. 
Some midwestern and inner city areas may still be depressed. 

If you just go to one, I guess you have been to one, I don't think 
you would have any doubt about them, that they are still de- 
pressed» Essentially, your message is let all Americans do what im- 
migrants have done in the last 10 to 20 years, oblige them to do it, 
and that is all we have to worry about. 

That is why you get polarization, I think, because in my judg- 
ment the quality— you see it is interesting, those who ridiculed gov- 
ernment service, the kind of mechanistic solutions that weren't as 
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mechanistic as made out to be, but there was some of that in the 
1960's, are now saying to people, don't care about the quality, the 
nature of job, where it is going to take vou, take that service job. 
And you don't care that the service job may be 20 miles away, 
there isn't transportation, that it is in an area that is essentially 
alien to a lot of those kids, all of these factors, and that literacy— I 
saw a program on literacy— I am taking too long— but it was poign- 
ant how uncomfortable people who aren't literate feel pretending 
they are literato. 

You need literacy, even for— everybody talks about MacDonalds, 
I will say Burger ^ing— literacy is relevant. And it comes off that 
the commitment to work is really primary, as you say here, and it 
is not for welfare mothers, but it is for everybody who is unem- 
ployed. 

And the v;ord prin^^ry fades away and it becomes the entire 
ansv/er. I don't think it is the only explanation by any means, but 
essentially you m^e all other answers irrelevant. I think that is 
the resistance to— I think this gets back to what Dr. Rayman said 
about assumptions. 

This comes off reading, to me, like it isn't only the assumptions 
that you make, but it is the conclusions you are really after, and 
that is oblige, mandate, aiid we can forget about the rest. 

It is interesting in the Sundc.> Times, the argument about the 
California work experience, and the President said they put 76,000 
people off of welfare because of the mandatory program, and that 
is all it did was mandate. And the present director of the State leg- 
islati^^t. analyst office hasn't the slightest idea where that figure 
comes from. It is not true; it is 7,000. 

Let me ash Mr. C!oats to take over. 

You may want to change the subject or maybe my comments 
stimulated you to stay on this subject. 
Mr. CtoATS. I think Dr. Mead ought to respond. 
"^Mr. Mead. Two very brief replies. 

One is that my research did not come out wl 9re I expected. I 
thought initially that the solution to wc-uare might well be simply 
reduce the benefits and by that means force people to cope by deal- 
ing with the labor market by themselves. , 

I did not come out there. My prescription is quite different. It is 
that we should indeed require work but at the same time go on 
supporting people and provide the necessar}' services. 

Mi. Levin. Support; services? 

Mr. ivIead. Oh, yes. 

Mr. Levin. Literacy; child care? 

Mr. Mead. Absolutely. 

My only problem with child care provision is that it net become 
something that the Government only has to arrange, because then 
it becomes a barrier to work. It must be something the mother 
should normally arrange. Government should pay for it. 

And second, I want to reassure you, this prescription is not one 
of no concern. The message is not let us not do anything to help 
these people, absolutely not. In fact, requiring them to work and 
providing the necessary support is the very best 'ng we can do to 
help them. 

Mr. Levin. OK. 
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Mr- Coats, now that the differences have been narrowed a bit 
you wanted to ask a different question? 

Mr- CioATS. I want to ask a question of Mr. Hopkins. 

In your testimony, which I think is a really good piece of work, 
you draw some interesting observations. You, however, were not 
able in the tune allowed or in the paper you submitted to draw 
what you call certain policy considerrtions and prescriptions. You 
said they wer^n t necessarily consisteiic with either conventional 
nberal or conventional conservative wisdom, but you would be 
nappy to discuss these prescriptions. I would be very, very interest- 

T^J^ knowmg what those policy prescriptions are? 

Mr. Hopkins. I would be happy to. Let me make one prefatory 
statement on the notion of mandatory versus nonmandatory re- 
quirements that, I think, is essential to what I am going to say in a 
moment. 

The question that should bo troubling all of us certainly is 
malang available the opportunities. But perhaps an 'even more 
troubling question that should be troubling us is wh e these op- 
^rtunities are available, why aren't they being taken advantage 

We can provide every single Government service program m the 
world. We can provide job training. We can provide education. We 
can pro^ade Government guaranteed jobs. We can provide day care. 
, We did a lot of that in the 1960's and 1970's. Yet we still have 12, 
iti, 14 percent poverty rates. Somewhere something went wrong. 
And one of the things that happened is that even when these op- 
portunities were available, people did not take advantage of them. 

Now, we cant place blame on these people by saying these 
P??P/f are lazy, they are irresponsible. We don't know why they 
did^ t taKe these opportunities. But until we understand why op- 
portunities, when they are available, are not taken advantage of, 
we can provide all the opportunities in the world and we still will 
^^j;^' PP/^^^"' and we still mil have high unemployment, and we 
still ml] have low labor force participation. 

So it important that we understand why opportunities are not 
taken advantage of when they are made available. 

Mr. Levin. Let me interject. Wlien you say people didn't take ad- 
vantage of them, you don't mean no one did? 

Mr. Hopkins. No, no, many people did, and many people did not. 
Absolutely, a lot of people did. A lot of people used these services 
as a catapult to self-sufficiency. 

For these people the Iprograms operated as they were intended 

^^1^?"^. effectively. For many, many others, they did 

^^ix ^ should be the one of the main focuses of our concerns. 

Mr. Coats Before you go on to your policy consid nations. Let 
mejust Tcmforce that. 

j.-';'^^^' t^^*^^,*^o^'that currently exists in my own congressional 
distnct where the unemployment rate is running about 6 percent 
yet a number of manufacturers of higher than minimum wage jobs 
. t^^^^rSJ?^^ ^ "I cannot get anybody to take these 

jobs. They are going into Michigan and busing— actually, renting 
fu- ??^^S,^P ^^^^y morning— and importing people to work in 
this facility. Yet the unemployment rate in that county continues 
to run at 6 percent. 
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It is baffling to these employers. It is baffling to me. And the 
point you and Dr. Mead have made this morning is certainly one 
that we have to consider when we are devising programs. 

Now if you want to go ahead. . 

Mr. Hopkins. That having been said, what kind of policies can 
we undertake with the caveat that, first of all, before we can un- 
dertake specific service policies, we have to do a great deal more 
work in investigating why existing opportunities are not taken? 

I think there are four things that we need to do. The first has to 
do with these opportunities. We have to make sure the opportuni- 
ties are available. 

One of the most important things we can do is maintam econom- 
ic growth, and to not do anything to bring the country back into a 
recession, because if we have a recession, that is the worst thing 
that could happen to the poor who are seeking work. If we have a 
resurgence of inflation, that is the worst thing that could happen 
to poor people living on AFDC payments, or working in a low-wage 
job We have to make sure the opportunities are available in gener- 
al. 

And where opportunities are available, we have to structure pro- 
grams so that they give the poor a sense of ^yo^th and value. Let 
me just surest one approach v^e can do on this. That is, where we 
have service or aid programs we should structure them so that 
they are empowerment programs, so that they give the poor people 
who receive these benefits a choice in their lives, give them some 
gi'eater control over their lives. 

That means for housing* aid programs, for compensatory educa- 
tion aid programs and the like, we should structure those programs 
in a sense similar to food stamps, so thai these people can choose 
the kind of housing that they wane, rather than being condemned 
to a ghetto housing project, so that they choose tho kind of educa- 
tion they want, rather than being condemned to a low-quality 
inner-city school. 

The first thing we should do is structure aid programs so that 
they provide emtK)wernient to the poor, so that they give them the 
extra incentive to gain control over their lives, and to take advan- 
tage of the opportunities that exist. 

The other three steps. Well, for people who 

Mr. Levin. Let me just break in, because I am a bit concerned 
about time. 

Mr. Hopkins. I won't take long. ^ . , . 
Mr. Levin. If you would try to wrap up. This is such an impor- 
tant sulyect we could 

Mrs. JOHNSON. Mr. Chairman 

Mr. Hopkins. I will try to do so very quickly. ^ 

Mrs Johnson. I really think that would be penny wise and 
pound foolish. We have spent a long time listening to people give 
their papers. This is probably the most valuable exchange that we 
could have on this subject. ^ . t. i ^ i- i. 

I really think that we have taken time to be here and listen 
through, and I would hate to see this cut off. 

Mr. Levin. The only concern I have is I am not sure how long 
the third panel— you are keeping a third panel waiting. I am not 
sure they will still be here if we take much longer. 
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Mr. Hopkins. In deference to the third panel and the time, I will 
try to finish up very quickly. 

Thank you, Mrs. Johnson, for your concern on this. I think it is 
important that we get through the policy prescriptions. 

We know the behaviors that we want on tJie part of the poor and 
dependent people. We hope they will work. We want them to work. 

We want marriage and family stability. How can we use public 
pohcies, and ia particular welfare policies, to encourage these kind 
of behaviors? 

The first thing we have to do is make sure we continue AFDC 
and otner kinds of aid payment>s for welfare mothers at a., ade- 
quate level, so that these women do get enough money to survive, 
so tney do have the adequate medical care for their childreii. We 
must make sure payments are adequate. 

The notion that we should cut off welfare to people to force th^m 
to work is totally wrongheaded. It is not compassionate* Perhaps, 
in some theoretical world, it would work in the long term, but"ir 
the short term it is going to cause a great amount of devastation 
and harm to these people. We shouldn't even entertain that notion. 

But what we have to do is to enforce the work requirement when 
we provide these benefits. The fact is that people, when young 
people^are growiing up, they acquire their values, generally, if they 
are m an intact family, from their parents. But people who grov/ 
up in broken families, whose support is primarily from the Gover la- 
ment, gain their values partially from their mothers, but partiallv 
from the Government. And now the Government says: "Hero is 
your money.. You don't have to do a thing for that." That cr^^ates 
an adverse value that lowers the emphasis on work. 

So we have to— as Dr. Mead, has stated, time and time again— 
we have to have a mandatory work requirement simply to serve as 
a bridge for these people, so that they will gain the self-confidence 
and self-worth, so that can become financially self-sufficient. That 
IS one thing we should do. 

However, the problem with traditional workfare mandatory job 
^ 'ning programs, is that they reach only the women in society, 
i women who receive AFDC. But as I pointed out in my testimo- 
ny, a very^ very serious problem is the poor work performance and 
the poor earnings capacity of young males, sometimes young black 
males, but young white males as well. 

There is no practical way to get at these people through the 
normal workfare type programs, or the normal work requirement 
typ^ programs. I would like to suggest that a two-part approach to 
this that would enforce or help encourage better work behavior, 
and also reduce any disincentives to marriage that may be either 
economic or psychological that exist in the curient aid programs is 
the following: 

Instead of providing AFDC payments only to broken families, as 
we do in half the States now, I think we ought to consider, and at 
least study in a demonstration project, the provision of aid pay- 
ments to intact families as well, and perhaps, providing an even 
greater "marriage bonus" to families that do stay together over 
and above what the two individuals might get as separate recipi- 
ents of aid. 
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However, what we saw in the sime/dime experiments of the 
197t . and other income maintenance e?i:periments, was that when 
you just provide aid to intact families, as in that situation, you 
lower work performance, and you increase marital instability— 
that is, you cause greater divorce among intact families. 

So what you want to do is in providing this aid to intact fanulies 
is to attach work requirements to both partners— perhaps **one and 
one half work requirement'', so that one spouse has to work full 
time, and the other spouse has to v/ork part time. 

This does two things. First, it encourages marital stability be- 
cause it eliminates whatever disincentives exist in the current wel- 
fare system for family breakup. And the most important thing we 
can do for promoting the health and well-being of children is to en- 
courage family stability. I think that is an essential step. 

But the second thing it does, by bringing young males under the 
authority of the work requirement, is that it can help increase the 
marriageability of these young males, which will do two things. It 
will increase the prospects for family stability because poor women 
will have a greater pool of men, as it were, to choose from who can 
support their children. Second, it will provide both young men and 
young ;/omen, but particularly their children, with a greater 
amount of income to provide for their welfare and their family se- 
curity. 

Mr. Coats. Did you get all four of those m there? 
Mr. Hopkins. Yes; finished. 

Ms. Blau. May I just make one comment, I know we are late. 

I agree with a lot of what Mr. Hopkins said, but I think a mis- 
impression is being generated here that the vast majority of people 
on welfare kind of spend their lives on welfare and what not. 

The studies, all the studies that I have seen, show an enormous 
turnover in the welfare population. Welfare seems to be something 
that the vast majority of participants rely on for a relatively short 
period of time until they get back on their feet, and then they do 
indeed leave the welfare rolls. . 

I think one problem we have to address is where do they go 
when they loavc, and very often it is to very near poverty levels of 
income, So we have to look at ways not just of integrating the wel- 
fare population to the economic mainstream, but the types of jobs 
and earnings that people have. ^ « ^, 

Mr. Mead. I can speak to that directly. About 38 percent of the 
AFDC cases remain on the rolls longer than 2 years. The majority 
do move off quickly. And for those women it is appropriate to view 
their labor market problems as not fundamentally different from 
those of the general population, or women on general, as we heard 
earlier in the morning. , , , mi n 

But for the 38 percent, there is a senous problem. They really 
are different. They are dependent for long periods. They have 
larger families. They are less educated. All of the aspects of disad- 
vantage are more serious iFor them. . 

Since only 15 percent of AFDC mothers are working, including 
all of the mothers, we can be sure that for this long-term group 
work is even less likely, even less prevalent. That group is our 
most acute social problem, even if, indeed, they are a mmonty of 
the AFDC cases. 
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Ms. Rayman. I have another comment, that offers another per- 
spective. I am very opposed to any kind of legislation that man- 
dates a certain image of what the family is like, or should be. 

1 think many people coming from the white middle class, have 
an Ideal image of a mother, a father, and two children, living in a 
nice house with a picket fence, somewhere in suburbia, as the ideal 
moaei. 

^ I speak here on behalf of my black and Hispanic sistera, on this 
issue, that, many women are very proud parents, being single 
heads-of-household. 

It is also a positive choice for some of them; it is not only a nega- 
tive choice. I think that there are very many social scientists— I 
speak here as .a sociologist who will document that there are many 
different types of families that can exist in America at one time. 

I i^ximk that the idea of giving government incentives is a moral 
issue around preserving certain types of families to the exclusion of 
other types oi families. That is one point. 

A second point is that unemployed women are very resourceful 
and work quite hard. Here again, I speak from the position of 
having personally interviewed and spent tune with single heads-of- 
household families, and with unemployed workers and their fami- 
lies m Flint, m Detroit, in Munt Valley, in Connecticut, et cetera I 
dont know how many of the committee members, particularly my 
male coUea^es here, have ever really spent much time witnessing 
eve^ day life, with a single head-of-household and her family and 
?.^Wren. You would then really see what the quality and shape of 
life IS like for these women. 

I want to make a very strong point here that these women are 
among t le most brave, courageous, resilient women, that I have 
ever seen. The kind of sense that one might get from some of the 
testimony today is that that they are lazy, inept, not taking oppor- 
tunities, et cetera. This is a false view. 

I think we need to expose the untruth, the underlying racism 
and sexism that pervades the notion that there is a kind of a "mys- 
tery as to why single women household heads, especially women 
ot color do not work. Dr. Mead has used this idea, a "mystery,'' as 
a cover rationale of why don't these people take the opportunity to 
do X, Y, Z, to be good citizens in his terms. 

In a round about way this "mystery position" results in blaming 
the victim and putting the issue on why aren't these people per- 
forming on ^jersonal rather than structured perspective: what is 
the matter with them that they are not taking the correct opportu- 
nity rather than what is wrong with our social system. 

For me, that is the backwards way of asking the question. I think 
that we have to look at very different types of questions if we are 
going to get at the right answers. 

I think we are all interested in the right answers, and improving 
our society. But I think we have to really look and examine what 
the assumptions are, at the questions that we are asking. 

One last point, about Representative Johnson's proposed legisla- 
tion: I think there are major problems with the view that women 
have to be forced to work. In Massachussets we have the ET pro- 
gram which makes participation voluntary. It is seen as being one 
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of the best types of models for training workers in the United 

Many public officials who tend to support involuntary workfare 
have not at the same time supported the kind of support mecha- 
nisms that would make programs effective: medical care, child 
care, et cetera. . -i-u 

An underlying assumption, again, of what is the matter with 
these women that you kind of have to hold a gun to their head to 
get them to work must be overturned. Instead the issue should be 
what are some of the other systemic problems, social structural 
problems that contribute to keeping these people out of a produc- 
tive labor force? , , ,„ , 

Mr. Levin. All right, let's take stock here. We have another 
panel, and a critical set of issues. Should we go on or should we 
hear the third panel. , ^ i.. 

I just don't want us to be impolite. I am not sure what time the 
third panel was told it would start, but I am sure it was not 12:15. 

Mr. Coats. I would be happy if I could just wrap up my question 
here with a comment, not another question. 

I thihkM>erhaps, Mrs. Johnson wants to comment on the last 
question. Then I think we would be through on our side. 

Mr. Levin. OK. . ^ 

Mr. Coats. Dr. Rayman, without responding to everything that 
you said. Let me just make two points. 

I think we would be making a tragic mistake if we continued to 
adopt public policy simply on the basis of the criteria which you 
outfined, and not incude the criteria which Dr. Mead and Dr. Hop- 
kins described. We must find out why some percentage of the 
people who are in poverty and are dependent on government pro- 
grams do not take advantage of opportunities when they are pre- 
sented. If we don't answer that question, we are doomed to failure, 
doomed to repeat the programs that we tried in abundance in the 
1980's and 1970's without ever cracking the problem. 

Second, I have to take exception to your point that our programs 
should be devoid of any incentives to encourage families to stay to- 
gether. This committee has heard eloquent testimony, tragic testi- 
mony, about the economic and social consequences of creaking up a 

family. ^, , t • 

The burdens fall on that courageous mother, who I admit is cou- 
rageous, but who many times wishes she didn't have to be that cou- 
rageous. She wishes she had the support of a paying father. But 
the fathers do not pay child support, and that places a tremendous 
financial burden on that mother, and a tremendous burden upon 
the children who have to suffer through that. 

Let's not glorify the courage of those single mothers to the extent 
that we neglect government policies and programs v/hich provide 
incentives to keep families together. At the very least, we should 
make people aware of the consequences of not being together 
before they decide to make the plunge, have children, and then all 
of sudden decide that is not the way that they want to go. So, I 
want to make those two points, without belaboring it, have Mrs. 
Johnson respond, and then perhaps, we can move on. 

Mrs. Johnson. I won't belabor it either. It is just that I feel very 
strongly that unless researchers begin to consider all aspects of the 
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problem, we will never overcome the political problem of the two 
parties having traditionally different stances on participation and 
program support. I think that is a false dichotomy. It is what has 
prevented us Trom getting on board a decent program that could 
help people. 

I just think that you have a responsibility to help meld those 
issues, and address the things that you have identified this morn- 
ing as clearly as possible so that we won't be divided by unproduc- 
tive political divisions. 

Mr. Levin. Let me just say that I, for one, have never accepted 
the dichotomy of permissiveness versus anything else. I very, very 
much believe in the contrary. 

But I think there are these divisions, that we are not always sure 
of the reasons for them, they are complicated. This panel, if you 
haven't resolved the differences, I think, you have shed some light 
on them, including the depth of them, but hopefully their resolu- 
tion. 

We all thank you very, very much. Not only has the third panel 
been delayed but you have given us more time than expected, and 
we appreciate that. 

My colleague Mr. Sikorski, has joined us and has also benefited. 
He is going to hold his questions though, to the third panel. 

Thank you very much. 

We are taking stock, I hope the third panel has been able to stick 
with us. 
June Wallace; Mr. Waters. 
Is Mr. Waters accompanied by — no. 
Mr. Waters; Beverly Thomas. 
Is Beverly Thomas here? 
Yes; if you would join us please. 
Is Virginia Deal here? 
And Mr. Avakian? 
Welcome. 

Now the order I have them— June Wallace, just join us at the 
table. 

You are June Wallace? 
Mr. Waters? 
All right. 

STATEMENT OF JUNE WALLACE, TEACHER, CREATIVE CHILD 
CARE, SALISBURY, MD, ACCOMPANIED BY ANDREW KARTEN, 
DIRECTOR, BASIC EMPLOYMENT TRAINING PROGRAM 

Ms. Wallace. My name is June Wallace. I am a 38-year-old 
mother of three children ages 14, 8, and 6. I enrolled in the BET- 
WIN program, volunteer which is run by the Maryland Depart- 
ment of Human Resources, as a volunteer on November 8, 1982, 
after reading information on the program. 

I had completed the 11th grade and had been an AFDC recipient 
for at least 2 years prior to enrolling in BET- WIN. 

My only emplojTOent history consisted of housekeeping jobs. BET 
arranged for me to find a reliable day care home for my 4-year-old 
daughter by having me apply for purchase of day care at Social 
Services. 
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After completing a 3 week job search in January 1983, but not 
finding employment, BET enrolled me in the local adult learning 
center in November 1983. 

After 9 months I received my GED diploma. The BET program 
gave me $5 allowance each day to assist with transportation to 
school. 

The joy I felt in receiving that diploma meant that I had accom- 
plished something. I could give my children help with their home- 
work when needed. 

On December 21, 1983, I began an unpaid work experience at a 
local head start day care center as a day care aide. The BET pro- 
gram again gave me an allowance of $5 per day to help with trans- 
portation. The 6 months I spent at the head start center were very 
rewarding. 

I learned what a day care aide's job duties were; Supervising 
small groups of children; going to work daily; and learmng to be 
responsible. It gave me more confidence in myself and the feeling 
that I could do a good job. 

I also enrolled in the day care I and day care II courses offered 
by the local community college, to become certified to work with 
young children, which day care centers now require as a condition 
of employment. 

The BET program paid for my tuition, registration and books as 
well as an allowance to go back ana forth to class. Without their 
assistance I would not have been able to take the required courses. 

I remained in work experience for 26 weeks even though I was 
required to stay there only 13 weeks. I volunteered to stay the 13 
additional weeks because I knew it would help me. 

After my 6 months of work experience was completed on May 31, 
1984, I was placed in an individual job search, and attempted to 
locate a job as a day care aid. A BET job developer worked with 
me. 

In August of 1984, BET learned of an opening at a local day care 
center privately owned and operated, set up an appointment for me 
and gave me transportation there. BET offered their employer tax 
credits and an OTJ contract. 

I was hired as a day care aide. I completed on-job training on 
January 9, 1985, as an aide, and was given a teaching position in 
August 1985, and supervision of 1 aide. My AFDC case for $281 
monthly was closed February 1985 due to my earnings. I now earn 
$152 weekly. 

BET gave me the opportunity to make something out of myself 
and get my children and myself off of welfare. If it weren't for 
BET, I would probably be still on AFDC. BET works; it helped get 
me here today. 

[The prepared statement of June Wallace follows:] 

Prepared Statement of June Wallace, Teacher, Creative Child Care, 
Salisbury, MD 

My name is June Wallace. I am a 38 year old mother of three children ages 14, 8, 
and 6. I enrolled in the BET Program as a volunteer on November 8, 1982 after 
reading information on the program. I had completed the 11th grade and had been 
an AFDC recipient for at least 2 years prior to enrolling in BET. My only employ- 
ment history consisted of housekeeping jobs. BET arranged for me to find a reliable 
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day care home for my 4-year^ld daughter by having me apply for purchase of day 
care at Social Services. j f «aj 

After comple^g a three week job search class in January 1983 but not findine 
^^^Q^^^^- enrolled me in the local Adult Learning Center in November 
1983 After nine montns, I rec ved my GED diploma. The BET Program gave me a 
allowance each day to assist with transportation to school. The joy I felt in re- 
ceiving that diploma meant I had accomplished something. I could give my children 
help with their homework when needed. On December 21, 1983 I began an unpaid 
work experience at a head start day care center as a Day Care Aide. The BET Fro- 
gram again gave me an allowance of $5 per day to help with transportation. The 6 
months I s^nt at the head start center were very rewarding. I learned what a Day 
Care Aide s job duties were: supervising small groups of children, going to work 
daily and being responsible. It gave me more confidence in myself and that I could 
do a good job. I also enrolled in Day Care I and Day Care II courses offered by the 
local community college to become certified to work with young children, which day 
^5?.^®S^^ require as a condition of employment. 

The BET Program paid for my tuition, registration and books as well as an allow- 
ance to go back and forth to class. Without the assistance, I would not have been 
able to take the required courses. 

I remained in Work Experience for 26 weeks even though I was required to stay 
there on y 13 weeks. I volunteered to stay the 13 additional weeks because I knew it 
could only help me. 

After nw 6 months of Work Experience was completed on May 31, 1984, I was 
. i"^^'^^^^^"^^ Search and attempted to locate a job as a Day Care Aide. A 
BET job developer worked with me. In August 1984, BET learned of an opening at a 
local day care center privately owned and operated, set up an appointment for me 
and gave me transportation there. BET offered the employer Tax Credits and an 
UJ 1 contract. I was hired as a Day Care Aide. I completed OJT on January 9, 1985 
^^^iff A^^^ ^n^r ^ " position in August 1985 and supervision of one 

aide. My AFDC for $281 monthly was closed February 1985 due to earnings. I now 
earn $152 weekly. ^ 

BET gave me the opportunity to make something out of myself, to get my chil- 
dren and myself off of welfare. If it weren't for BET, Vd probably still be on AFDC 

Thank you. 

Mr. Levin. Thank you for joining us. 

We will now hear from Mr. Waters and then there will be ques- 
tions for all of you. 
Thank you so much Mr. Waters for your presence. 

STATEMENT OF GEORGE E. WATERS, M.S.W.; DIRECTOR, EDUCA- 
TION, TRAINING, AND ENTERPRISE CENTER [EDTEC], CAMDEN, 

NJf 

Mr. Waters. First of all I think I wrote the wrong sneech be- 
cause I would like to respond to some of the issues that were raised 
by the first panel. But maybe we will have some time to do that. 

I apj^eciate the opportunity to testify before the Select Commit- 
tee on Children, Youth, and Families. Usually I am not included in 
hearmgs of this nature, because these forums are usually limited to 
researchers and theoreticians. So, first of all I would like to thank 
the staff for inviting me as a practitioner. 

As indicated in my written testimony, I have worked with youth 
for 20 years in a variety of human service settings. And through all 
of my work experience I have consistently seen one barrier block 
the path of progress for the young disadvantaged, and that is how 
to involve them economically in the mainstream of society. 

There are thousands of young people growing up in our society, 
without having actually worked or earned an honest dollar in their 
life. And you don't have to have a Ph.D. in sociology to understand 
what happens to youth and their families when they never experi- 
ence the world of work in our society. 
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I didn't come here from Camden this afternoon to simply identify 
problems associated with young people and work. I am here to offer 
two specific program suggestions for dealing with the issue of pro- 
viding more jobs and more work opportunities for young people, es- 
pecially in our inner cities. ' 

The first thing I would like to suggest is that U.S. policymakers 
seek ways to encourage entrepreneurship a^^ong not-for-profit com- 
munity-based groups. My colleague, Aaron Socage, who couldn't be 
here, and I were both employed by the Juvenile Resource Center 
which is a not-for-profit agency that works with juvenile offenders 
in Camden County, NJ. While we were employed there we devel- 
oped five youth-operated businesses. 

It is located, JRC is, in one of the poorest cities in the Nation, 
where youth imemployment runs consistently at over 20 percent. 
JRC works primarily with the vouth in the areas of education 
counseling, job training, and employment. 

In 1981, we started our first youth operated business, called the 
Lunchbox. The Lunchbox was a downtown luncheonette. We basi- 
cally started to create real jobs and real work for young people in 
our community. Our goal was to begin to break the cycle of depend- 
ency that exists in many families. 

For a first year investment of $25,000, the Lunchbox tramed 16 
youth in all aspects of food service and restaurant work, paid them 
$21,000 in wages, hired one adult Camden resident, and pumped 
$50,000 into the local economy by using city-based vendors. Our ex- 
perience with the Lunchbox led us to start several new ventures. 
We opened Little Bo Pizza, a sit down pizzeria restaurant; New 
Ventures Management, a real estate management company that 
owns and operates the agency's main facility; the Plant Co., a com- 
mercial greenhouse; and Perfect Pastries, a commercial bakery. 

Over the years we have closed two of these businesses and have 
added one which is called the Country Kitchen. But for the purpose 
of this discussion, the econonic details of each venture are less im- 
portant than the broad picture. Through these businesses that 
were created in this very small not-for-profit youth agency, 66 
youth were involved in work training; 28 youth were employed; 
and 10 adults were employed, thus we like to think that a total of 
104 families in Camden were a little more self-sufficient because 
someone in their household was involved in the real world of work. 

We have ^so examples of other projects similar to ours around 
the country, and those models are included in my written testimo- 
ny, and I won't get into them. ' . 

I have also made some references to other youth enterprise 
projects if you are interested in more on that topic. My colleague 
and I have also coauthored an article about our experience in this 

as well. ^. , , t i. 

But again, we suggest as policymakers you look to encourage 
more opportunities to create jobs, youth enterprises and work expe- 
rience at the local level by utilizing not-for-profit youth agencies, 
churches, civic assocatic* i and schools as economic developers. 

Our second suggestion is that we, meaning adults, must teach 
youth how to create work for themselves. One of the things that we 
often forget is that one can participate in the world of work with- 
out having a job. For the pas<- 6 months my colleague and I have 
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worked on a curriculum which teaches kids how to start their own 
neighborhood business. Our motto is that "If you can't find a job, 
create one/' 

The curriculum is called New Entrepreneurs and it is completed, 
and I have some brochures here about that if you are interested. 

But basically we teach youth how to create a small business in 
their own community with little or no resources. It teaches kids 
how to deal with the issue of work and what we call the old fash- 
ioned way. We became curious about youth self-employment as a 
work alternative when youth in our businesses became fascinated 
with the idea of business ownership. 

Many of them did not have the kind of self-employment experi- 
ences that we enjoyed as youngsters many years ago. 

For example, in my case, as a young man growing up in rural 
Virginia and later in the inner city of Philadelphia, I would have 
been considered another unemployed black teenager by today's 
standards. Although I had money and plenty of work to do I was 
among the self-employed. 

At the age of 8, 1 delivered newspapers in my hometown in Vir- 
ginia. And I continued to be self-employed when my family moved 
to Philadelphia by contracting to cut grass at a nursing home, shin- 
mg shoes at the barber shop, delivering groceries, and one summer 
I even had subcontracted, with a tiny borough outside of Phildel- 
phia called Millboume, to paint the lines in their streets. 

It could be said that these were insignificant little tasks that 
were no more than busy work. However, I think these early experi- 
ences taught me a lot about the world of work. The most important 
thing that I learned was that were opportunities to make money in 
my own neighborhood. 

Entrepreneurship should be encouraged among youth in our 
cities and towns all across this great Nation of ours. It is definitely 
a hot item among adults. 

Young adults should not have to wait until their adult years to 
find out that self-employment is an alternative work option. It is 
an option that you as Government policymakers should seriously 
consider for putting young America back to work. 

Thank you. 

[Prepared statement of George E. Waters, Jr., follows:] 

Prepared Statement of George E. Waters, Jr., M.S.W.; Director, Education, 
Training and Enterprise Center [EDTEC], Camden, NJ 

I appreciate the opportunity to testify before the Select Committee on Children, 
Youth, and Families. Usually I am not included in hearings of this nature. These 
forums are usually limited to researchers and theoreticians. So, first of all I would 
like to thank the staff for inviting a practitioner. 

Aaron Bocage, my friend and associate of 20 years, and I became involved with 
youth many years ago when we were college students working at a settlement house 
m South Philadelphia. Since that time, we have worked with ''regular'* teenagers, 
high risk youth, special education students, gangs and emotionally disturbed young 
people. And during the 20 years in the field, we have consistently seen one barrier 
block the path of progress for the young disadvantaged. And that is how to involve 
them economically in the mainstream of our society. 

There are thousands of young people growing up in our society without having 
actually worked or earned an honest dollar in their life. You don't need a Ph.D. in 
sociology to understand what happens to youth and their families when they never 
experience the world of work in our society. 
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I didn't come here from Camden, NJ, this afternoon to simply identify problems 
associated with young people and work. I am here to offer two specific program sug- 
gestions for dealing with the issue of providing more jobs and work opportunities for 
young people. 

The first thing I would like to suggest is tnat policymakers seek ways to encour- 
age entrepreneurship among nonprofit comm inity based groups. While Aaron and I 
were both employed b3; the Juvenile Resource Center [JRC], a nonprofit youth 
agency that works with juvenile offenders in Camden County, New Jersey, we devel- 
oped five businesses. JRC is located in one of the poorest cities in the nation where 
youth unemployment runs consistently at over 20 percent. JRC works primarily 
with youth in the areas of education, coimseling, job training, and employment. 

In 1981, we started our first youth-operated ousiness. The Lunchbox. The Lunch- 
box wrfi a downtown luncheonette. We started the business to create real jobs and 
real work for young people in our community. Our goal was to begin to break the 
cycle of dependency that exists in many families. For a first year investment of 
$25,000, The Lunchbox trained 16 youth in all aspects of food services and restau- 
rant work, paid them $21,000 in wages, hired one adult Camden resident, pumped 
$50,000 into the local economy by using city-based vendors. 

Our experience with The Lunchbox led us to start several other ventures. We 
opened little Bo Pizza, a sit^own pizzeria restaurant; New Ventures Man£^ement, 
a real estate management company that owns and operates the agency's main facili- 
ty; the Plant Company, a commercial greenhouse; and Perfect Pastries, a commer- 
cial bakery. (We have closed two and have added one. The Country Kitchen). For 
the purpose of this discussion, the economic details of each venture are less impor- 
tant than the broad picture. Through the businesses that were created in this very 
small nonprofit youth agency, 66 youths were involved in work training, 28 youth 
were employed and 10 adults were employed. Thus, we would like to think that a 
total of lO^i families in Camden were a little moro self-sufficient because someone in 
their household was involved in the real world of work. 

Creative work opportunities have been developed in other communities as well. 
We have done extensive research in the area of youth enterprise in nonprofit orga- 
nizations and have found a few other examples— youth make ramps for the handi- 
capped and wood pallets in Cincinnati; sell office supplies and operate a deliveiy 
service in Chicago; recycle bottle and cans in Ames (clothing center in planning); 
and started a firewood business, a construction crew and a print shop in Seattle 

If you are interested in more information on this topic, I would like to refer you 
to a article we wrote called "Creating Youth Enterprise in the Nonprofit Sector" 
which appeared in [New Designs for Youth Development], published oy Associates 
for Youth Development, Tucson, Ari'X>na, in August 1984. 

We suggest that as policymakers you look to encourage more opportunities to 
create jobs, youth enterpriser and work experiences at the local level by utilizing 
nonprofit youth agencies, churches, civic associations and schools as economic devel- 
opers. 

Our second suggestion is that we (adults) must teach youth how to create work for 
themselves. One of the things we often forget is that one can participate in the 
world of work without having a job. There are thousands of people in tnis country 
who are self employed. For the past 6 months Aaron and I have worked on a cur- 
riculum which actually teaches kids how to start their own neighborhood business. 
Our motto is "if you can't find a job, then make one". The curriculum is called New 
Entrepreneurs and is now completed. I have a few brochures about the program I 
would like to share. 

We teach youth how to create a small business in their own neighborhood with 
little or no resources. It is a 12 unit, 20 hr. curriculum with a series of well-illustrat- 
ed workbooks. It is a soups-to-nuts guide for the young entrepreneur. One section, 
called, "easy in and easy out— youth business ideas for all neigborhoods," should be 
owned by every youth m America. It is appropriate for youth who live on farms as 
well as young people who grow up in urban housing proiects. New Entrepreneurs 
teaches kids how to deal with the issue of work the old fashioned wav. 

We became curious about youth self-employment as a work alternative when 
youth in our businesses became fascinated with the idea of business ownership. 
Many of them did not have the same kind of self employment experiences that we 
enjoyed as youngsters many years ago. 

As a young man growing in rural Virginia and Philadelphia, I would have been 
considered another black unemployed teenager by today's standards. Although I had 
money and plentv of work to do, I v/as among the self employed. At the age of 8 I 
delivered the "Afro-American" newspaper in and around my hometown of Nassawa- 
dox, VA. I continued to be self-employed when our family moved to Philadelphia by 
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^Viw^lui^u "l^^u ° y'^^ Philadelphia nursing home, shining shoes at the 
neighborhood barbar shop and using my wagon to deliver groceries at the loral Vu! 
permarket. One smnmer the tiny bSro^h of MillbSurne (rWoute^^^^^ 
phm) subcontracted with me to paint the lines in the middle If their streets 
tfln?fhin?5rY e'^Pf^ences taught me alot about the world of work. The most impor- 
^ nelgfbl)rh^ ""^"^ opportunities to make money in my 

Entrepreneurship should be encouraged among our youth in cities and towns all 
S T °f "-"J"^- \ \definitei; a ho? item among adultL YounS 

^»„f ;l "J?"^ ^ wait until their adult years to find out tliat self-employ- 

ment IS an alternative work option. It is an option that you as Government nolicv- 
makers should senously consider for putting young America back to work ^ ^ 

I nank you. 

Mr. Levin. Next Beverly Thomas and Michael Hickey 
Welcome to both of you. We have read with interest about the 
work at GE's Reemployment Center. Tell us more. 

STATEMENT OF MICHAEL P. HICKEY, DIRECTOR GE 
REEMPLOYMENT CENTER 
Mr. Hickey. Can you hear me OK? 
Mr. Levin. Yes; thank you. 

Mr. Hickey. We have submitted six pages of testimony, and I 
will spare you from reading the testimony. 
Mr. Levin. OK. 

Mr. Hickey. But I would like to start off by giving you an over- 
view of the rather ambitious and important program, at least from 
our perspective. 

The General Electric Reemployment Center was created about a 
year ago, April 1, 1985, with the operations and services fully in 
effect on April 29, 1985. It was set up as a joint effort of the Gener- 
al Electric Co., Maryland State Department of Employment and 
1 raining, and the Howard County Department of Citizen Services 

It was set up to help displaced peoole who were going to be dis- 
placed as a result of a phaseout of microwave oven production at 
the Columbia, MD plant. 

• dislocation will be 700 employees when it is all fin- 

ished. At this point in time, about 550 people have been displaced 
since we have been in operation. 

Over 500 have registered at our center. We have had over 4.500 
individual v^its of the 500 people at the center. We think it has 
been successful. 

, An important early step was developing an advisory board which 
IS made up of the employees at the plant. A cross-section of the em- 
ployees, hour y emplovees, salary employees, women, men, minori- 
ties, people who would advise me, advise the staff and give us input 
into the operations and the services that we needed to provide An'' 
also to be a sounding board for the plant, because one of the early 
things that must be done is develop credibility with the people who 
will need the services because one can have the best program possi- 
ble but unless the displaced employees take advantage it won't be 
very effective. 

I think a slfaTiificant development through our process was when 
G.E. applied for and received certification under the Trade Adjust- 
ment Assistance Program on behalf of the employees. All benefits 
that emanate from this act go directly to the employees. Certifica- 
tion became effective in July of 1985. A direct result has been a 
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shifting of priorities of the employees, from immediate job place- 
ment to long-term training. 

I think that any long-term training is very significant in that if 
any future displacements occur in any other manufacturing or 
other jobs then the trained individuals will be much more market- 
able and more likely to find other opportunities after that. 

The services that are provided are probably one of the most com- 
prehensive network of services that are available to displaced 
people. And in terms of some of the statistics, I indicated that we 
have had over 500 people actually participate and register through 
the program. We currently have had 182 job placements, vidth the 
average placement wage of about $7 an liour, and we have over 250 
people enrolled in long-term training programs. 

We have had over 1,300 people participate in individual counsel- 
ing sessions: 

I can return and respond to any questions, but I wantr 'o give 
you an overview of things we are doing to give you a bf i under- 
standing. Ms. Thomas will talk about some of the speciiic issues 
and concerns of the individual employees who are being afTected by 
tne displacement. 

STATEMENT OF BEVERLY THOMAS, COORDINATOR, COUNSELING 
AND TRAINING, GE REEMPLOYMENT CENTER, COLUMBIA, MD 

Ms. Thomas. Thank you. My name is Beverly Thomas, an I as 
Mr. Hickey just related, I am going to summarize what we see in 
terms of personal and counseling issues in dealing with a lot of the 
dislocated workers at GE. 

Wliile it would appear that the most immediate need for all of 
these displaced workers, or dislocated workers, would be to secure 
immediate and satisfying employment, we found that there are a 
lot of other personal, emotional, educational, and logistical issues 
that seem to take priority over that immediate goal. We have 
found that production-line workers generally have narrowly fo- 
cused employment skills. In fact, many of them have minimal 
formal edut ation and training. So as a result, we feel that other 
future employment opportunities will be limited if they do not re- 
ceive some extensive assistance. 

When employees learned about the possibility of losing their jobs 
and a significant part of their income— and these are workers, I 
might add, who have an extensive work history— they still experi- 
enced a variety of feelings. They tend to become afraid, frustrated, 
confused and many of them display a tremendous lack of confi- 
dence* 

Many of the workers had not searched for jobs in several years 
and were feeling quite inadequate in terms of beginning a job 
search campaign. . 

So to address these reactions and these personal issues the center 
incorporated sessions on coping with life changes and stress n'^n- 
agement in our job seaich workshop program. Of course, in indivl:'- 
ual counseling sessions the stafl always encourages the workers to 
expand and to discuss any of their own reactions to the layoff expe- 
rience. 
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/ij^l j*^^" "^"^ employees did not possess a high school 

diploma or GED, so one of the first projects that we began was to 
start onsite GED classes. Many of the workers, particularly those 
at midlife or older felt unable to compete in the job market, and 
yet they were very resistant to going back to the classroom for re- 
training or for acquinng their high school diploma. 

We found that since many of them were reluctant to join in 
group actmties, our core service still revolves around personal 
time and attention to individual needs. In other words, the staff 
spends a considerable amount of time one on one with these folks 
to determine what direction they want to go in. 

The primary barriers we have encountered with manufacturing 
workers in transition fr<.»n dislocation, and working toward new 
employment are a general lack of confidence, and of course, a lack 
ot financial resources. Their income immediately drops, and it can 
become worse down the road. A lack of adequate and inexpensive 
chUd care; a lack of reliable transportation; enough infomation 
and. patience in dealing with government programs and with train- 
ing institutions, and a lack of job search skills to compete in 
todays labor market. And for jobs beyond the manufacturing 
re'jhn.certamly a lack of marketable job skills. 

rhe center has addressed the lack of confidence that we seem to 
find pervasive through personal and group support, and also work- 
mg with mdiyiduals to help them become aware of their own skills- 
more education, particularly the basic education, training, and 
sonie strategies for overcoming some of the negative attitudes re- 
gardmg age barriers. 

To assist with the lack of financial resources and adequate child 
care, we make appropriate referrals and try to assist individually 
7J11^TZa-a '"i^^™^ of financial planning we also make 
reterrals mdividually and have group sessions on strategies that 
will help m that area. 

We also provide coordi-ation with JTPA title IH, support pay- 
ments on site at the center. oui^i~i i^a . 

In dealing with transportation problems we as much possible try 
to coordmate nde slianng and car pooling. To deal wit^ Govern- 
ment programs and training institutions wc have coordinated ac- 
tivities, and we often find that we must intercede on a case-bv-case 
basis as advocates for a particular worker. 

• I^®-/^?, disseminate as much information as we have available 
mdmdually and m newsletters regarding training and Government 
policies. 

.From our perspective, it is clear that assistance is essential, for 
without the support services and advocacy of the reemployment 
center^ many displaced wo-kers now gainfully employed would 
probably still be unemployed or underemployed. Assistance, again, 
personal assessment, decisionmaking, and retraining are also avail- 
able, and we place a lot of emphasis on those areas to increase 
workers marketable job skills. 

To cope with the lack of job search skills for today's market, we 
also provide workshops which include resume development, inter- 
viewmg alls, completing job applications and telephone tech- 
niques to approach employers. 
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We found clearly from our point of view that assistance is essen- 
tial, for v'ithout a lot of the support services and advocacy of the 
staff at the center many of the displaced workers that we know are 
employed we feel would still be unemployed or certamly underem- 
ployed. 

[PreparS^'statement of Michael P. Hickey, and Beverly C. 
Thomas follows:] 
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Prepared Statement of Michael P. Hickey, Director, Beverly C. Thomas. Coordi- 
nator, COUNSEUNG AND TRAINING, GE Re-EmpLOYMENT CeNTER, COLUMBIA, MD 

6EKERAL ELECTRIC 
RE-Bi eLOYMENT CENTER 

COLUMbiA, marylAHT 

PROGRAM DEVELOPMENT 

The General Electric Re-Employment Center (R.E.C ) was 
created on April 1, 1985, through the joint efforts of the 
General Electric Company, Maryland Dept. of Employment and 
Training, and the Howard County Dept/of Citizen Services The 
29? ?985/''°^''^'° operations officially began April 

The Re-Employment Center was established 'to help GE 
Appliance Park-East, Columbia, MD. employees who had been laid 

of Mi^^.!J^" n°°" 5^ ^ ^^sult of the phase oit 

of Microwave Oven production. The Center provides a 
comprehensive network of employment and training related 

linilLu/^^^'^^ displaced GE employees find new career 
and training opportunities. 

During the first program year of operations, over 450 
I 5^®.;®^?^^?''?'^ services, resulting in over 

4,500 Individual visits, not inclusive of telephone Ind letter 
c on tacts. 

As a first step in the development; a professional, 
experienced staff, well seasoned in employment programs, „as 
recruited.- An Advisory Board was then created, Consist ng of 
GE employees;, 6 Hourly and 6 Salary, to orovide oniH^nr. La 



for 

r *^r? ^1'-^* ?^ ^^^'^^ Trade Adjustraent Assistance (TRA/TAA) 
lOftJ displaced GE employees was received in July 

1985. This became very significant to the current high 
rtrA^l^K-cl 5°»Ployees enrolled in re-training programs. The 
TRA/TAA shifted the emphasis and priorities of the displaced 
nnSi^^.mf.-''°° job search, to new training 

<k??ri^n.nH^K' recognition that a new vocational 

skill would be learned and developed, enhancing current and 
future employment marketability. current ana 
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This indeed was a significant development, in that prior to 
certification, the overwhelming concern was immediate 
-e-enploynent into similar jobs, whereas after certification, 
the employees became more concerned with new training and 
career opportunities. The impact on the Center has been 
obvious, with fewer than anticipated immediate job placements, 
but a much higher than anticipated demand for training, along 
with all of the counseling, coordination, and assessment that 
accompanies pre-training referrals. 

The longer term effect is significant and positive, in 
that, people will be trained for occupations that have 
projected growth, whereas in their old line of work of assembly 
production, future projections are for diminished 
opportunities. Also market trends and fluctuations are more 
severe for the less skilled work force, mainly because if 
subsequent displacements occur, it becomes mare and more 
difficult with each occurrence for these people to find other 
suitable employment. Whereas, if one develops a trade that is 
in demand, then future displacements will be less profound, due 
to the fact that the market will be more capable of absorbing 
those who have a marketable skill. The long term benefits are 
obvious; future demand for skilled labor will be met along with 
less future displacements, both of which add to the local 
economic stability and reduce the future costs to taxpayers and 
employers . 

The GE Re-Employment Cent las met the needs of the 
displaced employees by offering the following programs and 
services : 

CORE SERVICES 

• Employment Counseling 

• Labor Market Information 

• Assessment - APTICOM System (GATE) 

• Job Search Workshops - (Post 5 Pre Layoff) 
9 Job Clubs 

• Benefits Counseling 

• Resume Writing Assistance 

• Interviewing Skills 

• Skill Re-Training Programs 

• GED Preparation Courses 

• Job Developorent 

• On-The-Job Training 

• On-Site Unemployment Insurance Registration 

• Special Programs 

t Other Agency Referrals 

• Project Inform 

• Videotape Show of Services (Promotional material to encourage 
employee participation at the Center) 
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• Follov-up Services 

(weekly letters sent to training participants and displaced 
enployees who have not us^d the Center, in an attempt to 
4.tirther encourage participation) 

• R.E.C. Brochure 

• Pre-Layo££ Briefings § Orientations 

• Bi-wcekly R.E.C. Highlights 

(Re-Employment Center tabloid describing Center's current 
and upcoming activities) 



Sl>ECIAL SERVICES (OHGCING) AND AGENCY REFERRALS 

• Financial Counseling 

• Family Counseling 

• Psychological Counseling 

• Relocation Assistance 

• Out-o£-Area Job Search 



• Job Fairs 

• Roundtables - 1600 employees given a 
guided toi»r of the Center 

e Trade Adjustment Assistance Seminar 5 Registration meetings 

• Presentations By Training Schools On Available Programs 



• Career Days 

• How To Start § Manage Your Own Business 

• Financial Resources While In Training 

• How To Budget $ Make Your Money Go Further 

• Over 40 - Where Do I Go From Here? 

• Postal Exam Preparation 

• SF171 Preparation and How to Apply for Government jobs 



• Electronic Technology 

• Word Processing/Modern Office Skills 

• Printed Circuit Board Soldering 

• Baltimore County Occupational Training Centers 

• Local Community Colleges 

• Local Vocati'onal/Proprietary Schools 



SPECIAL S^RVICES/WORKSHOPS/PROGRAMS 



SEMINARS 



r.e:c. sponsored class size training 
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COUNSELING ISSUES 



While the most immediate need of the dislocated GE workers 
would appear to be secure, satisfying employment; many other 
personal, emotional, educational, and logistical issues often 
take priority. 

Production line workers generally have narrowly focused 
employment skills with the majority possessing minimal formal 
education and training. As a result, other future employment 
opportunities will be limited if they do not receive extensive 
assist ance. 

When employees learn of the possibility of losing their 
jobs, coupled with a loss of a significant portion of their 
income, what then occurs, even if they locate another job in 
manufacturing, is that they usually experience an array of 
intense feelings and emotions. People become angry, afraid, 
confused, frustrated, and quickly lose confidence. Many 
workers have not searched Cor jobs in several years and feel 
inadequate to begin a job search campaign. 

To address these reactions, the Center has incorporated 
sessions on coping with life changes and stress into Job Search 
Workshops. Also, in individual counseling sessions, workers 
are always encouraged to discuss and expand on their personal 
reactions to their layoff experience. 

In addition to providing an individual and group forum for 
expressing feelings, the Center immediately established 
education and training programs to increase the confidence 
level and marketability of GE workers. Since some employees do 
not possess a High School diploma or GED, cne of the first 

projects was to start on-site GED classes. Many individuals, 

particularly those in their 40*s and 50's, feel unable to 

compete in the job market and yet are very resistant to going 
back to the classroom. 

In order to provide support and encouragement for entering 
GED classes, and/or job search workshops, and re-training; 
Center staff spends a majority of its time in individual and 
telephone counseling.. Many people are reluctant to join any 
type of group activity or training. Therefore, the Center core 
service still revolves around personal time and attention to 
individual need«. 

The primary barriers we encounter with manufacturing 
workers in transition from dislocation to new employment are a 



lack of: 



• confidence 

• financial resources 

• adequate and inexpensive child care 



• job search ski lis 

• marketable job skills 
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• reliable transportation 

• information and patience when dealing with government 
programs 

The R.E.C. addresses the employee's general lack of 
confidence through the process of personal and group suppor 
increased awareness of individual skills, education, tralnii 
and strategies for overcoming negative feelings regarding aj 



To assist with the lack of financial resources and adequate 
child care, the center makes appropriate referrals and provides 
information individually and in groups on financial planning 
and coordination with JTPA Title III Support Payments. 

To cope with transportation problems, center staff 
coordinates ride sharing or car pooling whenever possible. 

In dealing with government programs and training 
institutions, the center coordinates activities and often 
intercedes as an advocate for the displaced worker as well as 
disseminating information individually and in newsletters 
regarding training and government policies. 

Assistance with personal assessment, decision making, and 
training is available to increase workers marketable job skills. 

The lack of job search skills such as resume development, 
interviewing skills, writing cover letters, completing job 
applications, and proper use of the telephone is addressed in 
the job search workshop. 

Many people on lay-off would clearly admit that "they 
didn't feel anyone would hire them with the skills they had," 
or "that they felt uneducated and unable to learn new things." 
Folks who have been employed for many years at manufacturing' 
jobs said "I've never had to have a resume before and don't 
know how to do one." 



In addition, when individuals encounter special personal or 
financial crises, such as divorce, eviction, etc., R.E.C. staff 
members make referrals to appropriate service agencies or if 
needed, intervene as advocates. 

From our persp'ective , it is clear that assistance is 
essential, for without the support services and advocacy of the 
Re-Employment Center, many displaced workers now gainfully 
employed wo J probably still be unemployed or underemployed. 
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FINAL ANALYSIS 



Viewed from any perspective, the GE Re-Employment Center 
has been an overwhelming success. The majority of the 
displaced employees have been assisted, resulting in positive 
outcomes for most of them. The program service and training 
mix available is comprehensive and addresses the needs of the 
employees* 

The unique and critical asset of the Center*s development 
and success is found in the approach by GE nanagement. The 
company came forward to make sure the employees were given the 
best service possible by providing the necessary financial and 
supportive resources along with the comprehensive programs and 
services. 

It can be stated, that perhaps the single most important 
reason for the current level of success has been the support 
provided by all parties concerned. The coordination and 
cooperation of the General Electric Company, MD. Department of 
Employment and Training, Howard County Government, Howard 
Community College, the local SDA*s and all other service 
providers have been important. 

The Federal Job Tr-iining Partnership Act (JTPA) was 
established as a mechanism to create a public/private 
partnership, joining Government and Business forces to help 
displaced and unemployed people find new career and training 
opportunities. Neither business nor government can do it alone. 

The General Electric Re-Employment Center epitomizes the 
spirit and intent of the legislation, through the resource, 
support and financial commitment of General Electric, the State 
of Maryland, and the County Government. The ideal partnership 
exists in Howard County and in the State of Maryland, one which 
could b'^ duplicated as a National Model of Success. 
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Mr. Levin. Another vote. 

Let me ask— we maybe have another 5 minutes if we scoot to the 
vote. 

So, perhaps Virginia Deal you would like to at least begin. 
Mr. Avakian, I am not sure who is going to go first? 

STATEMENT OF MICHAEL AVAKIAN, SENIOR STAFF ATTORNEY, 
CENTER ON NATIONAL LABOR POLICY, NORTH SPRINGFIELD, VA 

Mr. Avakian. Mr. Chairman, I am just making an opening com- 
ment and Mrs. Deal will provide all the testimony. 

I am an attorney with the Center on National Labor Policy. As a 
profession, I represent employees and have witnessed the impact of 
work on their individual situations. Mrs. Deal has come here to dis- 
cuss a problem that is developing throughout the country, in terms 
of dealing with the value of work and its impact on the family. 

We have a trend now and in the future for a movement of work- 
ers based upon our technological advances and other reasons, out 
of the factories and into the homes. The Government currently has 
some regulations which prohibit a certain amount of this type of 
homework, and its impact on the family right now is very signifi- 
cant. Mrs. Deal would like to go into this more specifically with 
you. 

STATEMENT OF VIRGINIA DEAL, PARENT, EMPLOYEE, TOM 
THUMB GLOVE CO., WILKESBORO, NC 

Ms. Deal. I am Virginia Deal, I was a homeworker. I am no 
longer a home worker because the Government came in and told 
me it was against regulations to sew gloves in the home. 

This is what I did. [Display.] I have a finished product and the 
product before anything is done to it before I took it home. We 
sewed the thumbs in, fingers on, and closed these gloves, which 
takes a lot of skill to do all of this. Some gloves we sewed bands on, 
others we did not. 

It takes 6 months to learn to few a glove. To sew one well, and 
do well on it, it takes at least 2 years. A child could not do it. 
Someone who is not trained could not do it. 

This is how they look when I take them back. 

I would go and pick up my work, and then when I finished my 
work I would take it back. The most I made was $7 an hour. I kept 
my time to know exactly what I made. I timed myself. The least I 
made was approximately $4.70 an hour. 

When the glove is completely finished, they turn them in to the 
factory. 

We have 85 ladies who were doing these in their homes. Many of 
these ladies could not get to work. 

They had no transportation. They had maybe one vehicle, maybe 
their husband would be going one direction to work, they would 
have to go another direction several miles out of the way to get to 
the factory. 

Many of these ladies had children that they would like to stay 
home wit> to take care of them. Myself, my daughter is 12 years 
old, in going into the factory she is home by herself from approxi- 
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mately 6:30 in the morning until 8 o'clock of the morning. Of the 
afternoon she is home, right now, until about 5:30 from about 2:30. 

My daughter, while I was working in my home, was an A stu- 
dent. Before I started working in my home she was an A-B stu- 
dent. Her grades came up. She has improved tremendously because 
I have more time to spend with her and help her with her work. 

Our family time together in working in the factory is very limit- 
ed. When I was working in the home I could take off any time I 
wished to take off. 

If my husband happened to have a day off, we could spend it as I 
chose. I did not have to be in the factory. 

This is true of a lot of the ladies. If my daughter has a day off 
from school, I can spend that day with her, make up the work later 
on. We could work anytime that we wanted to at our own rate or 
our own pace. 

Some of these ladies that were working in their home have truck 
drivers for husbands. While their husbands were gone they could 
work. While their husbands were home they could spend their time 
with their husbands, therefore they have a better home life. 

Mr. Levin. Let me just break in for a moment because I am 
afraid we have to answer the bells again. 

If we just vote and come right back, can all of you wait? 

While those of you who can, whoever can be back, will be back. 
Just give us 10 minutes, we will try to make it quickly. 

We will stand in recess then. 

[Recess.] 

Mr. Levin. All right, we will reconvene. 

I don't know if you had quite finished. I am sorry for the inter- 
ruption. 
Ms. Deal. Thank you. 

Working at home gives people the opportunity to be with their 
families, I have already established that. 

When I started to work in the factory myself, about 2 months 
ago, I had to go 46 miles per day to work, if I drove for myself. 
When I was working at home all I had to do was walk across the 
yard. 

I did not have my job in my home, a lot of the ladies did, but 
mine was in a building separate and apart from my house. I had 
all the things that I would have had in the house, to help me out, 
the conveniences and things. 

When I was working at home I didn't have a transportation 
problem. We only had one car. My husband takes it to work to Tay- 
lorsville, which is 4 miles away. I was going to Wilkesboro to work 
every day after going into the factory. 

I could only work 20 hours. For 20 hours work I took home ap- 
proximately $76 dollars a week. You can't make production very 
well just running into the factory for a few minutes. 

The majority of the ladies that were working at home could not 
even make it into the factory, therefore, they didn't have the 
income that they had. 

Ten people are working regular hours out of 85. The ladies that 
did make it into the factory, the m^ority of them, I think, there 
were about 25, and 15 of them are working from 3 to 6 hours a day. 
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That doesn't even pay for the babysitting fees that we would 
have to have. Babysitting had just gone up to $40 per child per 
week, whether you take your child to the babysitter or not. If you 
miss taking your child one day, you pay anyway. That runs into a 
lot of expense for people especially when they have two and three 
children and take home $100 or less. It doesn't pay for them to 
work. 

Working in the homes we averaged $6 an hour, out of all of the 
workers that worked. We have already checked into that to be 
sure. The Labor Department came into my home and they timed 
me sewing and said I made well above minimum wage. 

Everything was fine. Then they went back to Tom Thumb Glove 
in Wilkesboro, told them we were illegal because of title 29, of the 
Federal regulations, part 530. Gloves and mittens, ladies apparel, 
handkerchiefs, embroidering, buttons and buckles and jewelry 
making were the only things that were restricted. 

Jobs in our area are kind of hard to find, for home workers. We 
do have some upholstery sewers who do work at home. And we 
have a lot a furniture factories in our area, but if you are not 
trained in that, you cannot work at home in that. You have to buy 
your machine. 

We rented our machines for $1 a year; that was very cheap. We 
furnished our own electricity. We paid our own taxes and Social 
Security; we were encouraged to do that. 

And it was an ideal situation for all of us. However, if we do not 
get our machines back home, Tom Thumb Glove will be forced to 
go to Red China to import, and these ladies who have been working 
will be out of jobs. The ones in the factory, which amount in all to 
about 240 people, will be out of jobs, 

'^n . * pretty silly to take American jobs and send them 
to Red China when we have quality products that we make our- 
selves. That doesn't make good sense to me. 

We all want to work. If the jobs were available we would work. 
Some of these ladies will have to go on welfare. That is something 
else I can't understand, if somebody wants to work, why put them 
on welfare; why not let them work? 

Tliey are trained to do these jobs, and maybe not other jobs. 
Some of these ladies, the only thir.^* they have ever done is sew 
gloves. They don't want to go into another factory maybe to get a 
job. 

Some of them could go uito upholstery factories, but when they 
could work at home; why not? It is much simpler for everybody 
concerned. 

In Wilkes County just in the last 2 or 3 months there have been 
two or three factories that have shut down because they didn't 
have workers. They were in these restricted areas in the ladies' 
garments. 

If they had been permitted, they could have sent machines home 
with ladies that were trained in these jobs and they wouldn't have 
had to shut down, therefore, a lot of people would be employed that 
are not employed today. 

Most of these ladies that worked in these factories were not 
given any notice either as to the plants being shut down. And we 
were certainly not given notice in our situation. We had 8 days to 
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turn our machines in. We didn't have a choice of whether to get 
other employment right away either. 

The elderly people who are affected in this, some of these ladies 
have elderly parents who they care for. My mother has passed 
away since I have been working at home. Had it not have been 
that I was working at home, I couldn't have spent the last week of 
her life with her. 

My daddy right now, my brother livee with him, but he depends 
on me to take nim everywhere he goes, to the doctors, and stuff. I 
have to take off work to go. 

If I was working at home, all I would have to do is stop for a 
little while and that would be it, I could make it up later on. Some 
of these ladies have people who live in the homes with them who 
are old and some of them are in wheelchairs, but that cannot get 
an exemption on this because the law states that they have to be 
complete invalids or be invalids themselves in order to have ex- 
emptions. If they were able to work at home they could look out for 
these people and maybe they wouldn't have to hire somebody to 
look after them, and not have to pay that out, therefore, their 
mcome would be greater, and everybody would be happy in the sit- 
uation. 

The roads are another problem for us. We live in basically moun- 
tainous country, around WiJkes and Alexander C!ounty. In the 
wintertime the roads get impassable, especially for the ones that 
live on dirt roads. 

It is impossible for a lot of them to get out to go to jobs everv 
day. They just need something they caij maybe go one time a week 
and pick up and take back one time a week. 

Some ladies go as far as 10 miles on those roads a day each way, 
that is lot of traveling over these roajis. In the bad weather, we 
couldn't stay in the factoiy to wait ajid see what the conditions 
were going to get to be. We would have to take off work, if we 
hadn't been there but an hour, if it had started snowing. That took 
away from income, too. . 

One lady was using this income totally to buy heart medicine. 
She is 69 years old. She sewed when she wanted to sew. The only 
income she has right now is Social Security. 

She has tried to get other means of support and has been turned 
down for any kind of relief at all. If I am correct, I think her Social 
Security was $265 a month. Her medicine was $235 a month. That 
doesn't leave much for living expenses. 

Nancy Adams, who is with me today, has a child with a severe 
learnmg disability. She has to go to a lot of meetings pertaining to 
her chfld. She helps in the school that he attends. Working in the 
factory is not very suitable for her, because she has to take off to 
go to all of these meetings. It forms a hardship for her in having to 
travel to the f^ictory, then back, and thpn back to the factory if she 
gets through with her meeting in time. 

Mr. Levin. Lret me just mention, I am concerned a bit about 
time, and adequate time to question the panel. The members here 
may have to leave including myself, for markups or the like. So if I 
could ask you if you just finish and there may be some questions. 
We may get another bite at the apple yet. 

Ms. Deal. That will be just fine. 
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We think that if the Government would step aside on these regu- 
lations, that more jobs would be created, therefore, more families 
would have more income; the children would be better taken care 
of; the elderly would be better taken care of; and I think the econo- 
my would be much better off. 

Thank you. 

[Prepared statement of Virginia Deal follows:] 

Prepared Statement op Virginia Deal, Homeworker From the State of North 

Carouna 

Mr. Chajnnan and members of the committee, my name is Virginia Deal, and I 
am a homeworker from the state of North Carolina. With me today is Nancy Adams 
who aJso works from her home and Michael Avakian of the Center on National 
LiaDor Jroiicy, Inc. 

Nancy and I are from Wilkesboro and TaylorsvUle, North Carolina respectively 

71) mn^ fZf^ ^"^^ Y^^"^ State approiSiately 

ISi^iL u T ^^l^^^^;^ live with my husband and my young child while Nancy 
and her husband have four children, one of whom is an 8«year-old with a severe 
learning disability. 

We appreciate this opportunity to expres' our views and recommendtions on the 
value of homework to the economic and overall personal well-being of our families. I 
speak on behalf of 83 other women like myself who, until 2 months ago, were em- 
ployed as homeworkers for the Tom Thumb Glove Co. in Wilkesboro. In addition I 
am also representmg the interests of my local chapters of the 4H Club and North 
Carolina Amculture Extension Service who believe that earning a living from 
home is an idea that should be encouraged as a remedial response to the break-up of 
the American family. ^ 

I have a modest, but continuous, sewing background. I have been makin^ doUs 
stulled animals, and some of my own clothes since high school and over the years 
have picked up most of my sewing ability through practice and experience. I also 
make home decorator items such as quilts, pillows, v/all hangings, tailored baskets, 

I started workine for Tom Thumb 13 years ago in its Wilkesboro factory as a 
glove stitcher. As I began haying children I realized that factory work was no longer 
a viable means of earning a living. I felt that my presence at home at all times was 
essential to the proper upbringincf of my children. However, I also knew that the 
mcome 1 gave up to be a stay-at-home mother was sorely being missed until Tom 
Ihumb offered me the opportunity to work at home doing the same glove stitch- 
work that I performed m its factory. For several years, Nancy, myself and 83 other 
women in our area took advantage of this great opportunity to combine employment 
and child rearing. ^ 
^ My experience over these years led me to the conclusion that the benefits of work- 
ing at home ere many. I worked when I wanted to and as fast or slow as I wanted 
to. Many times when my husband or my daughter had days off, I didn't work at all. 
On the other hand, if I wanted to sew while my husband watched Sunday afternoon 
^}^uL f^ ^"^^ f ^ ^ was ?lways there when my daughter needed me. When 
she called from school and said "I don't feel well and can you come get me," I was 
there. When she came home excited and couldn't wait to share her good news, I was 
woYk at hon^^^ extremely important to me, and the major reason for my wanting to 

My homework earnings fluctuated with the amount of work I did, but averaged 
between $5 and ?6 an hour on the average day, depending on what kind of v/ork I 
was doing and how many interruptions I had. In an uninterrupted hour I could 
easily make $7. My situation was not uncommon. Many of my fellow homeworkers 
m and around Taylorsville earned as much as I did. 

Suddenly, however, my perfect homework setup was abruptly ended last month 
by the U.s Departm^^ <^C^#x*^^- ^ informed that a forty year old department 
r ^lation (29 C.F.R. Part 530) prohibits all homework involving my gloveraakintr as 
well as women s apparel, buttons and buckles, jewelry, handkerchiefs, and embioi- 
dery. The Labor Department actually enforced these '^omework restrictions by clos- 
ing down that part of Tom Thumb's operation which t said was illegally using inv 
services and those of other homeworking seamstresses. 

Needless to say, this has imposed a hardship on my family, myself and all of the 
other homeworkera in the area. The loss of my homework income from Tom Thumb 
has made things difficult for all of us, and has certainly changed our prospects for 
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the future and for our children's future. I have been forced back into a factory envi- 
ronment where I am limited to just 20 hours a week. 

It is my feeling that these restrictions are totally unfair. I can stay in my home 
and sew a batter s or golf glove but not a work glove. It is legal to make buttons for 
furniture but not for women's apparel. The worker exploitation conditions that ex- 
isted in 1940 that brought about the imposition of these restrictions no longer are so 
rampant so as to justify their continuance. It is not right to ' . 'etely ban home- 
work because some homeworkers may not be making minimum mge. That's some- 
what like banning the game of football just because an occasional player gets hurt. 

Those who oppose easing thu homework restrictions contend that homeworkers re- 
ceiv • no benefits, such as vacation pay, job security, pension, social security, or 
decent working conditions. I disagree most emphatically. Homeworkers need no ex- 
pensive clothing. I sew in jeans and T-shirts. We need not own and maintain our 
own car. We have the time and freedom to do our own housework and cooking, like 
homemade soups and atews. We have excellent working conditions in our own com- 
fortable homes. I pay ISocial Security along v:ivh my taxes and I maintain my own 
retirement plan. Many of my homeworking friends also do the same. 

In fact, some of my homeworking friends were formerly factory sewers who like 
myself finally said "no" to the noise, speed, and routine of assembly line work so 
heralded by the labor unions. For years we enjoyed the serenity, comfort and pride 
from creating our own products at home but now we are told that our government 
forbids this. 

It is my contention that homework creates jobs* For instance, homework accom- 
modates the current growth of home-based workers and the increasingly popular 
trend toward this employment practice, especially in high technology industries. 
There are currently 5.5 million home-based workers in the United Stetes and nearly 
half of all home-based businesses are less man 2 years old.* There maybe as many 
as 10 million homeworkers by 1990.^ Such companies as American Express, Moun- 
tain Bell Telephone, and Control Data have already implemented pilot projects. 
Sadly the . *FLr-CIO has already called upon the Labor Depar' mont to "immediately 
ban computer homework," except in cases involving handicapped workers. 

For the elderly, women with children or those with other fair.l!y obligations in the 
Taylorsville area, homework provides an opportunity to earn a living. I believe ev- 
eryone should hav** the opportunity to work at home if it Is thdr choice, even if 
there *s a factory '>r othei industry nearby. Taylorsville provides limited opportuni- 
ties for women to go into the workplace but for many of us, our homes and families 
take precedence and we want to be allowed to stay where we are, working in the 
comfort of our homes. 

Representatives, I agree with those who say that the government is to blame for 
much of -ne unemployment and resulting poverty experienced b. r^ny families in 
this country. I fix this blame, however, not because the governr has not done 
enough through job creation programs but because it has taken an active role in 
eliminating thousands of jobs that currently exist. The answer is to get out of the 
way. Homev'ork is a phenomenon that Siiould not and cannot be discouraged. It is 
the wave of the future and can be the salvation of many poverty stricken families. 
Labor Secretary Brock state-J this last April in his confirmation hearmgs but unfor- 
tun* tely he nas yet to act to ease the restrictions. 

With the help Michael Avakian and the Center on National Labor Policy, I 
have petitioned v > Labor Department to engage in emergency rule making to 
eliminate these resrictions. Your support for my efforts would benefit thousands 
now suffering from these harmful regulations. 

Mr, Levin. Thaiik you. 

Mr. Coats; Mrs. Johnson— whoever wants to go first. 
Mr. Coats. Gc ahead. 

Mrs. Johnson. I had a chance to talk with the panel a bit before 
you all came back. I just want to thank you for your excellent testi- 
mony and I will say that GE Services are extraordinarily better 
than most companies. 



* According to a report on "Horns Office Market Study for American Greeting," L^mont Con- 
suiting Group, New York, N.Y., January 31, 1984. The Lcmont Group found that out of 102.3 
million total workers, 5.4% are non-farm, full time hcneworkers 

2 National Academy of Sciences' National Research Council, as reported in Daily Ljibor 
report. Bureau of National Affairs, November 18, 1983, p. C-1. 
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I appreciate the good work you are doing, and have gained some 
hetxev insight and some projects of importance to vork. 1 appreci- 
ate your being here. 

Ml Coats. I also want to add my thanks and congratulations to 
the Gil people. They have a work-training program in the area 
that I represent. It is a model and it is operating very well. 

I also want to ask a question of Mr. Waters I am just curious, I 
was impressed with your testimony which I didn' hear you give, 
but I read it over. 

Have you done any foUowup? For instance, your first youth-oper- 
ated business, the Lunchbox, employed 16 youths who were trained 
in all aspects of food service and restaurant management. Has 
there been any followup? Do you know where those 16 are now, 
what they are doing? 

Mr. Waters. Not in a formal sense, which is one of the limita- 
tions that we have at that level. Not the kind of money to do the 
kind of follovaip that we would like. But we do get kids coming 
back and talking about what they are doing now, and most of them 
have gone on to other restaurant work. 

One of those youngsters, however, has decided to open up a hot 
dog stand, himself. Some are prob^ibly after the experience unem- 
ployed. We haven't done anything in a formal way. But what we 
feel is important with kids in this particular area, is that by the 
not for profit agency having a business, we can expose them to 
some things that ordinarily f.hey wouldn't get exposed to. 

So our nope is that one or two, three or four, or five will get 
some sense of something that he hasn't received before, and that 
he might use that later on in hid or her life. Most of them, though, 
will leave and go on to another job in the same field. 

We would like to do some followup because we have had enough 
numbers now to kind of ^o through. 

Mr. ^OATS. Some questions for Virginia Deal, 

Let me see if I understand this correctly. The Department of 
Labor regulation that currently is Oil the books, is just limited to 
production of certain types of items, is that correct? 

Ms. Deal. Correct. 

Mr. Coats. So if I read your testimony right, you can make some 
kinds of gloves, but not other kinds of gloves? 

Ms. Deal. That is right. You can make baseball gloves for the 
littl oatters, any kind of athletic gloves, but you cannot make in- 
dustrial gloves or any other kind of gloves. 

Mr. Coats. Your understanding is that regulation was imposed 
some 40 years ago because there was a situation of businesses ex- 
ploiting Vvorkers; Is that why? 

Ms. Deal. That is my understanding 

Mr. CoAis. I think you also mentioned that you have petitioned, 
or some of the company has petitioned, the Department of Labor 
fo- a review of that provision? 

i\ls. Deal. Yes, sir, we have. 

Mr. Coats. But you haven't heard anjrthing? 

Ms. Deal. Not yet. 

Mr. Coats. I think you make a good case, an excellent case for 
homework and the benefits it can provide for certain individuals 
that don't have the means or the desire to leave home everyday for 
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an extended period of time. I assume you are paid on a piece rate 
basis? 

Ms. Deal. Yes, sir, we are. 

Mr. Coats. The company provides the machines? 

Ms. Deal. That is right. 

Mr- Ck^ATS. Well, hopefully, we can help look into that for you, 
and see if we can get some answers. It doesn't appear, at least it 
escapes me, what the logic of prohibiting that kind of work is. 

Ms. Deal. Thank you. 

Mr. Coats. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Levin. Ms. Thomas and Mr. Hickey, do you know what the 
sources of funding are for the program? It has received some excel- 
lent and I think, very well-deserved publicity. I, for one, cite it very 
often as an example of a comprehensive program. What are the 
sources of funding? 

Mr. Hickey. Well, the majority of the actual funding commit- 
ment comes from Genera? Electric Corp. There is also some fund- 
ing and expertise provided through the State of Maryland from the 
Job Training Partnership Act, Title III, Dislocated Worker Pro- 
gram. There is also funding provided directly to the training insti- 
tutions through the Trade Adjustment Assistance Program. 

Mr ^EVIN. So there is Federal, State, as well as private funding? 

Mr- Hickey. Yes, <jir. And actually the State funding is from t le 
Fedtx-al Government through the Job Training Partnership Train- 
ing Act, Title III. 

In terms of actual cash outlays to run the reemployment center. 
General Electric has committed $400,000 over 2 years, and the 

§^^^PaJ5^^°"^^ •^ob Training Partnership Act, has committed 
?200,000 over 2 years. 

General Electric has also committed a great deal of in-kind serv- 
ices such as space, utilities, other type of professional help and ex- 
pertise- 
Mr- Levin- Let me ask, Mrs. Wallace, I understand th':t Mr 
Karten, is hore? 
Mr. WaiERS- Yes. 

Mr. Levin. Mr. Karten is the director of the BET Program. 
We also welcome you here, Mr- Karten. 
Ms. Wallace, I understand you began the day very early. 
Mr. Waters. Yes- 
Mr. Levin. Thank you. We won't keep anybody much longer. 
But let me just ask the same question, if I might, of the two of 
you for the sources of funding for your program. 

Mr. KAP.TEN. We are a WIN demo program, so some of our 
money is obviously Federal, and State, and then we utilize JTPA 
funds for training to senc^ AFDC recipients for advanced skills 
training and certificates and advanced pr, /trams like nui^se aide, 
day care, secretarial- 
Mr. Levin. You are one of the 22, 1 think, WIN demo programs? 
Mr- Karten- Yes. 

Mr. Levin- About what percentage of the money comes through 

that, just roughly? 
Mr- Kahten- We only get from JTPA, a grant of $52,000, and wp 

service just one county, so it is a very small percentage- 
Mr- Levin- Of WIN money? How much WIN money do you get? 
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Mr. Karten. I don't have that information. We could provide it 
for the record. 
[The information follows:] 

a52JS P^^^ receives $101,272 in WIN as well as $48,304 in funds to operate the 
AFDC g: unt diversion program. 

Mr. LsviN. All right. I think if we are done 

Mr, Coats. Mr. Chairman, I would just ask for unanimous con- 
sent to insert my opening statement in the record, and also, to 
keep the record open for a 2-week period of ti^ne for additional 
written testimony. We had a witness who had to cancel at the last 
minute due to scheduling difficulties, but said she would be willing 
to submit written testimony. 

So if we could keep the record open for 2 weeks for that, it would 
be appreciated. 

Mr. Levin. So ordered. 

[Opening statement of Congressman Dan Coats follows:] 

Opening Statement of Hon. Dan Coats, a ^^presentative in Congress From the 
State of Indiana, and Ranking Minority Member 

I am very happy to be able to attend this hearing today. I thank the Chairman, 
Congressman Miller, for calling the hearing; and I thank especially our witnesses. I 
know that many of you have come here at some inconvenience to youreelve? 

Our subject today is Work In America: Implications for Families. The relatioi^.iip 
between work and families is a close one. It is impossible for one to be affected with- 
out the other being affected also. This is very clear in our natio.n today. 

Indeed, looking at the problems around us, it might have been even more appro- 
priate to call this hearing, "Families In America: Implications for Work." The 
impact of changing family structure on work patterns is dramatic. Our welfare 
system alone speaks volumes about this inipact Over half of the families receiving 
AFDC today are in the midst of a span of welfaie dependency which will last at 
least 8 years. 

Almost 90 percent of the children receiving AFDC have able-bodied, but absent, 
fathers. In more than half of these cases, the parents were never married. 

Why do young women choose to have children before they marry? 

Why do young men choose to become fathers before they can support children? 

It is not difficult to understand the hardships which keep many young mothers 
from even attempting to enter the work force, but why aren t the men working to 
supmort them? 

liiese are some of the questions that I hope our panels will address today. I be- 
lieve that they are some of the moat important questions which (aco us as policy- 
maxers today. 

I would also like to request that the record be kept open for 2 weeks in order to 
receive tW written testir.ony of a witness who was unable to appear today. 



Family and Work Fact Sheet— Prepared by the Minority Staff Select 

COMMnTEE ON CHILDREN, YoUTH, AND FaMIUES ApRIL 17, 1986 



Labor force participation fo: married women with husbands present and childrtjn 
under six increased from 30 percent in 1970 to 48 percent in 1984. (Children, Youth, 
and Families, 1984) 

About 26 percent of mpn*ied women with children under s* ork full-year, full- 
time, while about 35 p€ cent of single women with children under six work full- 
year, full-time. (Ellwood, 1985) 

Median family income (in constant dollars) increased 34 percent between 1960 and 
1984. The increase was greatest for 2-earner families, which saw a 38 percent gain. 
Median incomes for female single heads of household and for one-earner, two-parent 
families both increased 22 percent. However, median income for single heads of 
household has rema\.ed slightly more than half of the median income for two- 
parent, one^arner families. (U.S. Bureau of the Census, 1986) 



THE family and WORK 
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For working mothers of children under six, care in the child's home or in the 
home of another are the most widely used :hild care arrangements. Child care cen- 
ters were used by 18.8 percent of jhildren under six with mothers working full-time 
and 7.5 percent of mothers working pa^^time in 1982. (CYF, 1984). 

WELFARE AND WORK 

Maximum combined AFDC and Food Stamp benefits for a single mother with two 
children are comparable with a starting wage income in many States. 

Current minimum wage is $3.35 per nour, or about ?590 per month. 

The maximum AFDC/Food Stamp benefit in a median state is 5524 per month. In 
California the combined benefit is $693 per month; in New York City, it is $645. 
(Ways and Means, 1986) 

In addition, AFDC recipients are usually eligible for a number of other programs, 
including housing assistance. Medicaid, SSI, and several nutrition programs. 

Higher benefit levels for AFDC have been linked with higher rates of children in 
poverty. In the ten states with the highest AFDC benefit levels, poverty among chil- 
dren increased an average of 27.9 percent. In the ten states with the lowest benefit 
levels, poverty rates decreased 17.4 percent. (Gallaway and Vedder, 1985) 

Although most "spells" on AFDC last less than two years, 50.2 percent of the per- 
sons enrolled at any point in time are in the midst of episodes lasting at least 8 
years. (National (Governors Association, 1986) 

In 1954, 85 percent of black males 16 years and older were participating in the 
labor force, at a rate only 0.4 percentage points lower lhan white males of the same 
age. By 1965, the difference between black and white labor force participation rates 
was still less than a percentage point. By 1976, the gap was 7.7 percentage points. 
From 1954 to 1965, the black reduction in labor force participation was 17 percent 
larger than for whites. From 1965 to 1976, it was 271 percent larger. (Murray, 1984) 

TEEN PREGNANCY, FAMILY STABILITY, AND WELFARE 

Never-married young mothers are the most likely to be long term welfare recipi- 
ents (Ellwood, 1985) 

In 1975, half of families receiving AFDC were families begun when the mother 
was still a teenager. (Baldwin, 1983) 

In 1983, 88.2 percent of children receiving AFDC were eligible for the program 
because one parent was absent. For 48.1 percent of AFDC children, the parents were 
never married. (HHS, 1985) 

Almost 90 percent of children on AFDC h'*"'^ able-bodied but absent fathers (Kon- 
dratas, 1985) 

The number of babies born to unmarried women has risen from 100,000 in 1960 to 
almost 200,000 in 1970, to over 270,000 in 1980. In 1980, 48 percent of births to teens 
were outof.wedlock, as contrasted with 15 percent in 1960 (Baldwin, 1983) 

Both black and white children with never-married mothers can expect to spend 
about six years in poverty (6 years for black, 6.2 for non-black). (Duncan and Rogers, 
1984) 

Young women who marry prior to childbirth, whether the conception is premari- 
tal or postmarital, experience greater marital stability than do those who delay 
marriage. (McLaughlin, et. al., 1986) 

The largest and best evaluated experiments on the guaranteed income are the 
Negative Income Tax (NIT) experiments performed in Denver and Seattle, from 
1971 to 1978 (SINE/DIME sites). In the SINE/DIME sites, the dissolution of mar- 
riages was 36 percent higher for whites receiving the NIT payments than for those 
who did not; for blacks, marriage dissolution was 42 percent higher among those 
receiving NIT payments. (Murray, 1984) 

According to the 1940 U.S. (Census, 10.1 percent of white families and 14.9 percent 
of black families were female headed. According to historian Herbert Gutman, 85 
percent of black families living in Harlem in 1925 were intact, with teenage moth- 
ers raising children alone being virtually unknown. (Loury. 1986) 

In 1985, 14.7 percent of white families and 48.8 percent of black families were 
female headed. (U.S. Bureau of (Census, 1984) 

WELFARE REFORM AND WORK OPPOFTUNITIES 

In 1981, OBRA allowed states to require able«bodiea AFDC recipients who did not 
have young children to participate in the Community Work Experience Programs 
(CWEP). OBRA also created the WIN Demonstration Program, which allowed state 
welfare agencies to take over administration of Work Incentive Programs (WIN). By 
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July, 1985, twenty two states had implemented CWEP, seven of those on a statewide 
basis. Twenty threp states had elected to transfer WIN from the employment agency 
to the social service agency. (Ross, 1985) 

In 1982, TEFRa provided states with the options of requiring Job Search of AFDC 
applicants and recipients. By July, 1985, twelve states operated Job Search pro- 
gr^s for recipients, and nine states required applicants to participate. (Ross, 1985) 

In 1984, DEFRA allowed States to operate Grant Diversion programs which pool 
the welfare benefits of a number of recipients to provide wage subsidies. By July, 
1985, eleven states operated Grant Diversion Programs. (Ross, 1985) 

In 1985, the Manpower Demonstration Research Corporation (MDRC) released 
prelimmary findings of its ongoing Demonstration of State Work/Welfare Initia- 
tives. These findings show considerable success in a number of areas. 

Job Search 

AFDC applicants and recipients responded positiv 'v to group job search, when it 
was mandatory as well as when it was optional; 

In San Diego, where participation was mandatory, 80 percent of applicants inter- 
viewed thought the requirement was fair. 

Impacts of the program were much larger for women in the harder to employ sub- 
groups. 

Mandatory Unpaid Work Experience 

A very high proportion of the participants interviewed responded positively to the 
work experience. They were satisfied with their assignments, felt positive about 
coming to work, believed that they were making a useful contribution, and felt that 
they were treated as part of their workfor"*. 

Many felt that the employer got th" " ;: end of the bargain, or that they were 
underpaid for their work. 

The majority felt that the work requirement was fair. 

Grant Diversion 

Grant diversion had substantial political and popular appeal as a means of "turn- 
ing a welfare check into a paycheck."' 

The technical difficulties of administering a grant diversion program have been 
j^^tly smoothed by changes in law and regulations since the passage of the OBRA 
m I98L 

Nevertheless, early data from the demonstration indicate that states are encoun- 
tering serious problems in implementing the program on a large scale, and are ex- 
penencmg many of the same operational constraints that have traditionally limited 
the use of OJT by manpower agencies. 

Supported Work 

The supported work approach was most effective for the AFDC recipients, who 
showed significant increases in employment, ea.nings, wages, and reductions in wel- 
fare dependency. 

Earnings among the enrollees increased by 50 percent (compared to control 
group). The increase resulted not only from the fact that more women got jobs, but 
also that the jobs they got paid higher wages and were for longer hours than the 
jobs of the control group. 

Mr. Levin. And also since the chairman ar-^ others who had to 
leave, they will reserve the right as well as an>. ;dy ek<i to submit 
questions to the witnesses in writing. 

Once again, many thanks. If I might say to both staffs, thank you 
for all of your efforts. 

To my colleague, Mr. Coats, it has been enjoyable holding this 
hearing on this vital subject. 

So, while the record stays open; the hearing, this pai*t of it is 
closed. 

Thank you to all of you. 

[Whereupon, at 1:30 p.m., the hearing ad^journed.] 
[Material submitted for inclusion in the record:] 
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Prepared Statement of Elue Wegener 

Employment Support Center testimony, An unemployed person slowly becomes 
isolated from society. This includes friends and family, who often blame him/her for 
not getting a job. "You keep getting turned down for jobs you know you can do,* 
one unemployed woman told me. "You may be surrounded by people, but you are 
all alone. After a while, you doubt yourself. You retreat to maintain a little control 
over a smaller turf. Everything becomes magnified and threatening. Finally, it's an 
all-day struggle to get out of bed and to make one telephone call." How many fami- 
lies can support a person like this— understand a person with these problems? 

The Employment Support Center sets up self-help support groups to give refuge to 
such people who find in the group people vath similar problems. The unemployed, 
the under-employed, and people who are unsatisfied in their jobs visit these weekly 
groups and help each other with their problems. Even more important, they become 
^instant networks" for each other. Who knows where the jobs are better than those 
who are looking for jobs? 

TTie Employment Support Center trains leaders for these groups and provides 
technical assistance, such as providing speakers on job-search skills, stress, time 
management, etc. The Center has been operating for the last two years, and has set 
up sirrteen groups in various parts of the metropolitan area. For two years before 
this time, the Director headed a national clearinghouse on unemployment programs 
for the National Center for Urban Ethnic Affairs. An evaluation of programs illus- 
trated that the self-help support group is both effective and cost-effective. Family 
members can also attend and learn in more depth what the unemployed member is 
experiencing. They may not hear their ovm unemployed spouse, parent, or child, but 
they oa Ai hear the trials and tribulations when they are expressed by other partici- 
pants in the self-help group. 

The self-help group puts structure back in the life of the unemployed Members 
regain their self-esteem as they reach out and help each other, give programs, bol- 
ster each other by phone during the week. 

Some of our self-help support groups are professional, formed by people who al- 
ready work with certain unemployed people, such as veterans. Most are voluntary, 
sponsored by congr^ationa and community organizations. This brings forth whole 
new networks of jofe, as the sponsoring organizations make effort to collect job 
leads from their people during services. and meetings. The sponsors also pxoyide vol- 
tmteers and space for meetings. For them, it is a form of mirlatry, or a project that 
helps people with problems. 

In addition, the Employment Support Center has organized a metropolitan net- 
work of employment professionals, clergy, community leaders, volunteers, people 
who work in social services needed by the unemployed, and the unemployed them- 
selves. This network has been meeting monthly for over two years to exchange em- 
ployment infomation and hear programs from which all could adapt in their work. 
To our knowle^e, no such network exists m any other part of the country. 

In fact, the Employment Support Center is unique. According to the National 
Self-help Computer in New York, there is no other organization that sets up self- 
help groups for the unemployed. People from many cities are asking us for informa- 
tion and advice on how to start similar programs. 

The Employment Support Center is dealing with more unemployed people per 
week than it can handle. The demand is there. The support is needed to double and 
triple the program, as well as helping others to duplicate it in other citi^ 

The daily newspapers are full of stories of unemployed people who, in desperation, 
committed suicide, or killed their families and themselves, or in some cases, went 
berzerk, and tried to kill officials in their last working place. Such tragedies can be 
avoided when people in the same situations share their problems and their solu- 
tions, help each other, and make friends. The bottom line is still getting the job, and 
the best thing about this program is that it is new, successful way to bring jobs to 
the people who need them. Please call 7834747 for more information. 



Prepared Statement op Caroune Zinsser, Director, Day Care Policy Study, 
Center for Pubuc Advocacy Research, New York, NY 

Tne fact that working raothew need quality dny care for their -liildren has been 
repeatedly documented in public testimony before legislators and in the press. What 
is seldom reported, however, is how inadequate and inequitable day c^re worker 
compensation— in a field dominated by women workers, many thpm^elves v«>r«ing 
moiners— has produced a etate nf crisis throughout the day care system. Staff short- 
ages and turnover of qualified personnel have begun to undermine th3 quality of 
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programs and to cause serious consequences both for children in care and for their 
working parents. 

•Die Center for Public Advocacy Research, a not-for-profit organization concerned 
with pohcy issues affecting women, children, and youth, has just completed the first 
state-wide survey of New York State day care center worker salaries and benefits. 
We Bent qu^ionnaires to all licensed or registered child care programs outside of 
New York City, including voluntary and proprietary day care centers, Head Start 
prc^ams, and nursery schools. (We did not survey family day care providers.) We 
have now analyzed the data received from 341 programs representing 3490 employ- 
ees, 31% of the 1100 programs. 

Although we were aware that day care workers are underpaid, the actual figures 
are, m the words of one day care center director, "shockingly low." In day care cen- 
ters, head teachers— those who are in charge of groups of children— earn an average 
of only ^.98 per hour, or $10,358 per year. Assistant teachers earn an average of 
$4.14 per hour, or $8611 a year. And classroom aides are paid only $3.69 an hour, 
with many eanung the minimum wage. Less than half of the day care employees 
receive an annual coet^f-living increase. For many of these workers, especially 
those who are heads of households and often the sole support of their families, 
wages are below poverty level. 

The benefits picture is equally disastrous. Only 54% of the programs offered -.ny 
kind of individual health insurance. Day care workers devote their lives to otier 
peoples children, yet only 26% of programs extend health insurance benefits' to 
their employees own families. Only 18%> of programs offer a retirement plan, and 
an equally small percentage offer life insurance. 

Iiievitably, low wages and lack of benefits take their toli. Dedicated and qualified 
workers are leaving the field, particularly when public school teachers— low paid as 
they are-^-eam higher salaries for shorter hours and fewer days. With more chil- 
dren moving into elementary school classrooms and fewer teachers available, public 
schools are siphoning off our licensed daj" care teachers at an alarming rate. 

Turnover, always a problem, reached a state of crisis. The average New York 
State progrmn has a 40% turnover rate per year for teachers, 44% for assistart 
teachers, and 45% for aides. Most day care enaployees have been on staff for only 
thr?e years or less— 705: of all head teachers, 76% of assistant teachers, and 89% of 
aides. The most often cited reason for leaving is to take a better-paying job. 

An unstable staff affects the quality of care. Children suffer when the bonds of 
trust m a caregiver are broken and a new person comes to take her place. Class- 
room routines are diarupied. When vacancies cannot be filled immediately, which is 
m^creasmgly the case, other staff must cover the gaps by taking on extra responsibil- 
ities, resulting in fewer qualified adults caring for more children. When children are 
distressed, so are their parents, so much so that their own work may be affected. 

Ironically, j is the economic facts of mothers entering the labor force that both 
cause the need for quality day care and at the same time undermine the compensa- 
tion of those women we depend upon to provide that care. Taking care of children is 
a low-status job in our society, in part because it is work that has been traditionally 
performed b^ women in the home who received no wages. Unlike wage labor per- 
fonned outade the home, which is recognized" for its components of skfll acquisition 
and specialized training, child care is generally viewed as an ability that comes 
naturally" to all women. 

It is a telling fact that we pay men as animal caretakers more than we pay the 
women who care for our children. Teachers whom we entrust as experts in early 
childhood education, in child development, in nutrition and health— as well as in 
having a loving heart— are paid lesslhan we pay bartenders. Even within day care 
programs themselves, our survey shows that staff secretaries and bookkeepers earn 
more than teachers. Yet more than 80% of heads teachers and nearly 60% of assist- 
ant teachers are college-educated. Aides. 25% of whom are coUege^educated, earn 
less than day care center custodians. 

National figures bear out the findings of cur New York State study. Center-based 
child ^re workers are among the lowest 10% of all wage earners in United States. 
The Cliildrens Defense Fund estimated that two out of three center based care- 
givers earn below poverty-level wages, regardless of their experience, training, or 
education. Studies in Massachusetts, California, Minnesota, Michigan, Wisconsin, 
and Or^on confirm the facts of a staff turnover rate of nearly 42%. 

One might suppose that working mothers, realizing that skills and commitment 
are essential for quality child care, would champion day care workers and would 
demand that they be paid a feir compensation for the value ot their work. But 
working mothers are themselves caught in a cruel bind that .vorks against an alli- 
ance between mother and child caregiver. Since working mothers figure the cost of 
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child care as an expense of their own earnings— instead of considering it a joint 
family expense— they measure what they can afford to pay fees against salaries de- 
pressed by pay inequity. Working women pay child care fiees only out of their own 
earnings, which are still much lower than men's. As a result, day care workers are 
paid a lesser share of a lesser share. They bear the double weight of sex-based wage 
discrimination. Theirs is a sex-segregated occupation, undervalued by society, and 
dependent upon the wages of other women workers. 

Low pay for women's work, low status for work in women-dominated job catego- 
ries, and the large number of single working mothers are all factors which unfairly 
not only depress the compensation of working mothers, but doubly depress the 
wages of those women who care for their childem. When working women are so un- 
derpaid themselves that they cannot afford to pay adequate fees for child care, it is 
patently unfair to expect other women to subsidize these fees by low salaries and no 
benefits. 

Day care workers also are women who must work. And the work they have 
chosen is of great importance to our families and to our economy. But for too long 
they have been depended upon to support the public interest at their own expense. 
They are finally, in protest, beginning to leave the field and to choose other work. 
Day care must be given increased government support to subdidize fees, not only to 
empower working parents in obtaining quality care for their childem but also to 
enable day care workers to earn a decent wage with adequate benefits. 



(From the Washington Post, Apr. lO. 1986] 

A Welfare Revolution— Quietly, in the States 

(By Richard P. Nathan) 

For 20 years, welfare reform has been the Mount Everest of American domestic 
policy. Politicians have tried to climb it because it was there. The history of these 
ascents has been controversial. The proposals have been mostly comprehensive 
grand designs, made in Washington. One's position has been a test of one s ideology. 

As a former participant, I now believe these earlier efforts to establish a negative 
income tax or guaranteed income system were the vrong approach to welfare 
reform. But in the past five years, there has been a subtle and little-noticed shift 
toward an alternative. A new consensus is emerging, emphasizing jobs and with 
state governments in the driver's seat. 

In over two-thirds of the states, ther^ is activity under the heading of "workfare," 
which I believe may turn out to be the real welfare reform. In this process, the 
meaning of the word "workfare" is subtly changing. In the 1970s, workfare was 
anathoma to liberals who often damned it as "slavefare." The meaning of the term 
in this period was narrov/er than it is now. It referred to the single approach that 
people on welfare should "work off' their benefits. They should engage in public 
service jobs (often condemned as "make work") for an amount of time equal to some 
wage rate (such as the minimum wage) divided by their entitlement to welfare as- 
sistance. 

Historically, this has been the approach to welfare for adult men without families 
under state and country assistance programs. In 1971, the federal law was amended 
to require that a woman in the then fast-growing Aid to Families with Dependent 
Children progr**m register for work and accept a "suitable" job if one is available 
and if her youngest child is over 6 years of age. This requirement does not say that 
states and counties have to set up jobs— only that if a suitable job is available (along 
with child care) an AFDC family head is required to accept it. 

Ten years later, Ronald Reagan tried to move even further in this direction. He 
proposed that states be required to provide jobs to all AFDC family heads, again 
with children over 6 years of age and where child care is available. Although 
Reagan succeeded in 1981 in obtaining passage of fundamental welfare changes re- 
moving many working poor families from the AFDC roles, he was not successful in 
winning enactment of universal and compulsory work as a condition of the receipt 
of AFDC benefits, (ingress instead said that the states could test the approach 
along with other employnient apjjroaches to welfare reform. 

The important new activity bein^ undertaken by over two-thirds of the states in- 
volves tests under this new authority, although on a broadened basis that also in- 
cludes job preparation and job search activities. The states are using a variety of 
approaches; they can be arranged on a continuum according to the degree and char- 
acter of the obligations imposed under these new state systems. 
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pZ^I n r ^^"Srams of Michael Dukakis, governor of Massachusetts, and 

George Deukraejian, governor of California, bear particularly close watching. The 
Massachusetts program called "ET Choices" is the most liberal test of erpTofment 
approaches to welfare reform (ET stands for employment and traS ) The eff 
S.8 m Massachusetts |s on job preparation and placement services, not on compilso- 
nfr«n/«r7v-'^--^'fu^PJ'°°'^ ^" contrasted with that of states such ^ 
eSrtS^'ZZflS & °' '"^"''^^'^ -^"^ 

in tffi'^^^lnn ?^;°?5r?*1^?.°"* as the most ambitious new state welfare reform 
nation-,,!" 1985, the state enacted legislation to provide "Greater Avenues to 
Independence- -abbreviated, of course, as GAIN-for all qualifying welfare family 
heads Under this program, all counties in California are to set up nTv^Tste^ to 
provide a range of services-training, education, job counseling and job placementEl- 
^fz J^u 'tc-'P'ents are required to participate in one or another of these serv- 
ice. If aie services are not successful in getting an eligible AF OC family head into 
the work force, they are followed by six months or one year of "relevant" communi- 
ty work expenence in a presumably useful (not "make work") pubHc service iob It 
■IS estimated that California will spend as much as $300 million Pyeaf ™ 
r^lJ'l^'iSy^Hf^*^ welfare savings, when GAIN is fully implemented! 
This IS more than the federal government spent in 1985 for the nation as a whole on 
weiare employmenu and training programs under its work incentive (or WIN) pro- 
It is not yet clear what will happen under the California or other new state wel- 
fere reform programs in the turbulent environment of Graram-Rudman-Hollings 
This quiet state-focused revolution is, in effect, an attempt to chanee welfare as an 
institution and, in the process, to reduce the stigma of welfare for recipfente 
and for the society. But such change does not come easily recipients 

h7JZr^^^'^L^?V^^^^'°''J^^''''^ Corporation, based in New York City, 
has conducted eight state demonstration research projects on variations of the work 
to f n.'^ ""^"^ than 35,000 neople have been assigned either 

i^H.Sr/. f ^ a companson group. The resufts of these demonstrations so far, 
including one in San Diego that was a model for the California GAIN program, have 
been promising. However, the earnings and work increases achieved are not all that 
Lf«; f!?L variation among the states in these terms. One clear 

lesson from these state expenments is that it is 'lound to take time to deal with the 
accumulation of generations of the terrible problem of very high rat^ of sS 
parent families among the poor. ^ * ^ 

But there is new hope. The states are serving as testing grounds for welfare 
re orm on a basis that involves a delicate balancing act by liberals and conserv- 
atives. Job-focused institutional changes to reduce thi stigma of wslfart are tK 
sence of the new approach. It is too early to draw conclusions about its efficacy. But 
It certainly bears close watching: it could be the real welfare reform 

i™. ^'^i' who was deputy undersecretary for health, education and welfare in 
the Nixon administration, now teaches at Princeton University. 
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alifomla's new welfare refonnlegjsUtwn incor* 
pOTate5 a unique blend of what traditionally 
nave been considered liberal and conservative 
attitudes about the public rde in caring for the 



poor. 



QttittT avenues for independence (GAIN) will offer 
new opportunitiei for eligible welfare recipients to find 
fobs. Yet, GAIN is a f ar cxy from the old workfare pro- 
grams of the seventies. GAIN bonrows from conser- 
vsHves the conviction that requiring eligible welfare 
recipients to paztidpate in work-related pfograms need 
not De punithre-and may well be necessary to break the 
cyde of dependency. It borrows from liberals the belief 
that education and training services must be provided 
to certain recipients. 

The goal of 6AIN is to esuWish a mearw of improving 
work sWlls-whether through the sharpening of job- 
seeking skills, building self-confidence, providing on- 
the-job training, or nuiking use of any other vehicle that 
meets the speoBc needs of an individual. 

GAIN incorporates sonw components that are not 
new, such as fob search and community work expen- 
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ence. But other features »re uniaue: the number and 
sequence of components-and the all-important 
assurance that no eligible person will be left out as kmg 
as day care and transportation are available. While 
GAIN contains a long-term community work experience 
provision, called "presfmployment preparation (PREP)," 
the program's goal is to keep the number of people 
enterir\g this component at a minimum- a veiy ditferent 
approach from the workfare programs of the past. 

The seeds of California's refonn were Ranted over the 
last three years. The success of San Diego County's 
experimental work pilot project (see separate artide), 
coupled with site visits by key <^£ldal$ to work-oriented 
programs in Massachusetts, West Virginia, and Penn- 
sylvania, spurred action. It was on this trip to other 
states that Demoeats and Republicans began to discover 
. areas of mutual agreement. They began to seek ways to 
combine mandatory and voluntary elements in a way 
that wouUeiOiarice opportunities for redoieirts and that 
would eliminate the low-pay, make-work jobs so often 
associated with workfare. The result was GAIN, a com- 
bination of education and traiiung components carefully 
sequenced in a cost-effective manner and targeted at 
specific groups. 

Upon passage of the reform, a Los Angelts Timts 
editorial descnbed the new program as the result of 
"constnictive compromises" avoiding "the negative ele- 
ments of past workfare proposals that often seemed 
designed to punish the poor rather than help them 
escape their poverty." 

A Case for Refonn 

Welfare spending in California is dispro- 
portionate to the population. With 10 
percent of the country's population, the 
state has been spending 22 percent of the 
nation's welfare dollars. SirKC 1980, e number of recip- 
ients has grown 18 percent, twice u.e rate of erowth of 
the general population. The proportion of the state's 
chiloren living m families receiving welfare -or\e in 
seven -is «t an all-time high. Another disturbing fact 
is that, whOe CaliforrUa's grant level is the most 
generous in the country ($587 for a family of three ver« 
sus tl,e $361 average for the ten most populous states), 
welfare redpients did not appear to have access to the 
same kind ot economic opportunities a vailaUe to the rest 
of the population. 

While unemployment in California dropped dramati- 
cally after the last recesswn, the welfare casekiad ac- 
tuaUy increased. Between November 1982 and July 1965, 
when the unemployment rate in California dropped 
from 11 2 percent to 7 2 percent, the caseload for aid to 
families with dependent children (AFDQ rose 1-5 per- 
cent. California's costs for the AFDC program in ftjcal 
year 1983-1984 w<rre $1,4 billion trui were estimated to 
rise by $78 million during fiscal year 19fti<1965. 

Oearly, the tur; was at hand for stnKtural reform of 
the system, leadmg to cttter opportunities for reaptents 
to attain eventual empbyment in the private sector. 
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A Harmonious Blend 

GAIN b a amous blend of consexvative and 
liberal components. While program partict* 
paHon to mandatory, recipients may choose 
from a comprehensive range of education 
and training services. Liberals are assuaged by GAIN'S 
ufdepth, formal assessment provisions, while conser* 
vatxves are weD satisfied by the assessment's place in the 
$eqxi«nce. GAIN incorporates job search, favored by 
both liberals and conservatives, but places it early m the 
process before training, a conserva* .e position. The 
program's PREP incorporates some features similar to 
the conservative "workfare" concept. However, PREP 
takes the notion one step further by dividing it into two 
elements, basic -providing wo* behavior skills-and 
ad vaiwed- providing crJiancement of existmg partici- 
pant skills through careful targeting of assignments to 
match those skills. 

GAIN to a complex network of sequential components 
that are most easily described in three major stages. 
Regtotration with the GAIN program to mandatory for 
all recipients. Those with chfldren under six, or who 
have omer specified reasons for deferral, will be exempt. 
Those not required to participate may do so on a volun- 
tary basto. 

Recipients who need remedial education, such as 
Engltoh as a second language or general equivalencv 
dijjtoma (GEO) instruction, receive those ^rvxes before 
advancing in the process. P.edpients without special 
needs who have not worked in two years participate in 
a three-week Job club. It offers workshops that teach in- 
terviewing and other skills needed to obt^n a job, as 
well as a supervised job search. Those who have been 
em^teyed less than two years before regbtration may 
choosy between a job dub and supervised job search. 

Clients who have been on aid more than twice in three 
years will go directly to the second phase; assessment, 
likewise, those who fail to find Jobs after job dub or job 
search enter the assessment phase. 

During aisesament, paitidpants will be tested for apti- 
tude, interest and achievement and will receive coun- 
seling and an evaluation of previous work htotory. 
Participants may then choose a course of action, de- 
pending upon their backgnnmd and needs as well as the 
needs o( emj^er*. The options may indude on-the* 
job training, vocatwnal trairUng, or grant diversion 
where a portion of the person^ grant is paid to an 
employer to help offset the wage. Other choices might 
be supported work (a combination of grant diversion 
ami special tpiining on how to keep a job), other train- 
ing and education, or short-term preemployment prep- 
aratk>n work in puWic or nonprofit corporations. At this 
point, an emptoyability plan will be drawn up, show- 
ing what actkms the person needs to take to get a job 
The plar will be based on the assessment. 

The contract between the partkipant and county 
would then be amended to reflect the educational or 
training activity chosen by the recipient This allows 
recipients to make informed dectoions and, as the legis- 



lation specifies, to live up to the accompanying respon* 
Sibilihes. At the same time reopients are informed aoout 
appeak procedures, which ensure that the counhes live 
up to their requirements and promises as well. 

Successful trainees who still are unemployed after the 
chosen educational or framing activity is compl'.-^M wil 
be referred to a ninety-day supervised job search. 
Partidpants unemployed after a ninety-day job search, 
as well as trainees who fail to complete the educational 
or training component, are assigned to long-term work 
experierKe or pre-employment preparatwn. After com- 
pleh'on of thto yearlong suge, the client is assessed 
again. Mid-way through the year, however, the assign- 
ment will reviewed to ensure that the work being per- 
formed to consistent with the onginal referral and the 
provtoions of the contract. Thto stipulatwn was indud* 
ed to prevent the "Veldt factor," so termed beause of 
an observed case of a woman named Velda in a southern 
state, who had been assigned to learn water testing but 
was actually working as a jaiutor. 

PREP assignments will be in the public sector or in 
ptWjttt, nonprofit corporations. The hourly wage will be 
determined by a formula-add the AFDC grant and food 
stamp coupon allotment and divide the sum by the 
average starting wage based on all job orders received 
by the state's employment development offices. Thto 



Liberals are assuaged by 
GAIN'S In-depth, formal 
assessment provisions, while 
conservatives are well satisfied 
by the assessment's place In 
the sequence. 



yew, the resulhng figure to S5.07an hour. No redpient 
will be required to work more than thirty-two hours a 
week; the r.maining eight hours will be used for job 
search. Once the assignment to complete, partidpants 
will seek further ^-sessment to determine what their 
subsequent training «ctivih'e9 will be. 

Thus, the cycle is completed with a number of options 
along the way, based on the needs of the individuato, 
to rechannel into various educatton or training com- 
ponents. All eligible redpients will continue to be 
assigned to various components, based on their in- 
dividual needs. Unlike the federal WIN program or the 
Massachusetts program, there will be no "unassigned" 
pooj; all partidpants will be involved in some compo- 
nent of the sequence at all times, a unkiue feahire of the 
Cahfomia program. Thus, there will be no dead-ends for 
JKtpients. The program does not give up on anyone. 
WhUe the program includes a mandatory work compo- 
Pf"*' " i» not required until redpients have had access 
to job training, voluntary work assignments, courses at 
community colleges, and other options. It to expected 
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that during that time, a significant number of reapients 
will find jobs. 

The program includes a number of informal and for* 
mal sanctions. Recipients who are out compliance wdl 
be placed on a three-month money management or sub* 
stitute p<yee plan. Recipients who come into compliance 
during the threc'month period will be reinstated and 
money management discontinued. 

Second-time offenders will face reduced grants for 
three months if they are single-parent families. Grants 
of two-paitnt families wiUbe termiiuted for three 
months. Third or subsequent offenses will carry similar 
penalties, but for a sbc-month period. 

O>mponents of the California GAIN program were 
taken »om many areas of the country. The job search 
concept and the mandatory elements were borrowed 
from San Diego Qmnt/s experimental work ptk>t proj* 
ect. The choices and assessment components, with some 
new, distinguishing features, were inspired by the 
Massachusetts employment and training choices pro- 
gram. Performance concepts that yA job placement 
targets for those providing trairvrig services were incor- 
porated from the locally administered Job Training and 
Partnenhip Act (TTPA). From San Diego, Pennsylvania, 
and West Virginia GAIN adopted pre-employment 
preparation from the commuruty work expenence. 
keapient contracts with counties, the provision for no 
unassigned pool, and the division of pre-employment 
preparation into basic and advanced segments are new 
elements conceived in California. 

Smoothing the S<:quence 

Many states have learned that, in ordc-r to 
achieve cost-effective job placement, the 
sequence of program components is as im- 
portant as tne substance of the compo- 
nents. The expenence of San Diego, for example, 
demonstrated tnat, rather than wasting money u]>front 
on nontarg^ ed tiairung programs, it was far more cost- 
effective to let the marketplace deade whether the rea]> 
lent was employable. 

Under GAIN, job search, which occurs at the begin- 
ning of the sequence, is estimated tocost $500 per case: 
grant diversion, later in the sequence, $800 per place* 
ment; commuriity work experience, $1,700; and sup- 
ported woric, tai;^ted toward the k>ng-term structurally 
unemployed, $6,000 to $8,000, These costs include the 
estimated cost of child care. 

For the same reason, assessment which requires m- 
tense individual anafysis costing approximately $200 per 
rson, was placed after |ob search and job clubs, but 
f^re the various other employment and training 
programs. 

Another ui\ique factor in the California reform is the 
significant amount of new flexibility for the counties to 
maiuige various components of the program Counties 
will be aMe to dedde, for example, whether they wdl run 
training programs themselves or contract with local 
employment offices, JTPA agencies, or private organiza- 
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tw>ns. Each large countv will be re<)uired to offer the full 
•'ray of education and training services, but counties 
^ be autonomous on the management of those ser- 
vices. Small counties may chocsc to join together to 
share resources. Counties will be able to work with local 
employers to establish traimng contracts and will have 
flexibihty to arrange for day-care services. 

Under the legislation, coun ties will have two Vears to 
develop their plans, which must be approved by the 
Department of^ Social Services. Three years are allowed 
for implementation of the plans. 

Issues Resolved 

rhe reform f£ced a nwjor hurdle- fear that such 
a work-onentMl program for welfare recipients 
would fail because the state would not be able 
to find enou^ jobs. A 1985 University of 
Southern Calt/orrua study points out, however, that 
under current trends, there will be 80,000 unfilled jobs 
in Cahfomia each year between now and 1990. Also it 
has become maeasmgly dear that the ofhcial unemploy- 
ment rate is not an accurate reflection of potential job 
opporturuties for welfare recipients A 1983 report by the 
Research Triangle Institute on the effect of 1981 federal 
budget changes on pnvate-se^tor employment of wel- 
fare recipients concluded that ontraiy to expectations 
. . .the unemployment rate is not a particularly sensitive 
measure of the bpix)i!unities available to AFDC recip* 
lents " In San Diego County, for example, more titan 85 
percent of the jobs found by recipients were not listed 
m the newspaper or in local employment offices. 

By incorporating lessons learned from implementing 
the flTA, the GAIN plan should substantially miprove 
job opportunities for welfare recipients by traming them 
for skiUs that are in demand m their conununities- 
Previous training programs often failed to assess local 
job-market demand. GAIN will accomplish this by es- 
tablishmg perfornumce contracting with trainers, where 
trainmg is given only m demand occupations. 

This procedure works just as well m areas of high 
unemployment as it does in areas of low unemploy 
ment. Butte County, with an unemployment rate of 11.6 
percent, and Los Angeles County, with an unemplov- 
ment rate of 8 percent, were almost equally successful 
in plaang JTPA welfare reapients mto jobs - plaang 57 
percent and 59 percent, respectively. 

Fears that rural counties, with their traditionally 
higher unemployment rates, will have a hard time 
placing welfare recipients seem to be unwarranted. The 
Califorma rural counties of Del Norte, Siskiyou, Modoc, 
Trmity. Lassen, Tehama, and Plumas have a combined 
unemployment rate of 14.9 percent, compared with the 
statewide average of 7.3 percent. Nonetheless, the coun- 
ties placed 77 percent of their adult fTPA welfare popu- 
Ution into jobs, well above ihe statewide average of 58 
percent The key to this success has been the ability of 
local communities to target traming to the needs of local 
industries. 

New flexibility granted to the state m 1981 by federal 
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legislation h« offered California ihe opportunity to in- 
corporate into GAIN elements from many successful 
employment and training measures already tested, 

One of the most cntical areas of compronuse in struc- 
turing GAIN involved Incorporating both mandatory 
and voluntary features into the plan. Opposition to the 
m indatoiy component began to fade as results from San 
Diego showed that the overwhelming majority of par- 
liapanls themselves felt the work requirements were 
fair. Most participants sUted they frit the program 
should be mandatory because, had it not been, They 
ntvtx would hav? participated and aotjuired the valuable 
training and experience. We found similar results in 
other sutes implementing work programs, Gradually 
public office holders accepted that the benefits of the 
program could be reaped only if recipients activriy par- 
tiapaled In the system. When the voluntary compo- 
ne nt - a set of choices each Individual could make - was 
incorporated, most of the opposition faded. 

Another critical area was child care, and the state 
budgeted $100 million armually for the provision of 
child-care senrces. L' child care is not available, a recip- 
lent does not h-ve to participate. Portions of the money 
unll be targeted for capiiaf outlay for new child-care 
sihiattons. Experiences from San Di^o and other states 
that had implemented work programs demonstrated 
that providing child care generally was not the obstacle 
once anticipated. 

San Diego, which expected to spend approximately 
$150,000 for child care services during fiscal 19S4-198S 
actually spent only about $80,000. Additionally, a Man- 
Pinver Demonstration Research Corporation report 
found that in Maryland and Virginia, although some 
problems relating to child care arose, they were far less 
common than anticipated. In many cases, the report 
concluded, most women preferred to make their own 
mformal arrangements with relatives, fnends, and 
neighbors. 

GAIN will ensure that counties have maximum flexi- 
Witv to make innovative arrangements for the provision 
of child care. San Joaquin County already has begun a 
Pftwam under which welfare mothers wOl be tramed 
Jnd certified as chUd<are providers. This wiU allow 
"U'se recipients to establish their own child-care centers 
where they can ore vride services for their own children 
.i» well as the children of other recipients involved in 
^•niployment-related activities. 

Implications for California 

|he state forecasts that about A$ percent of its 
welfare applicants will partiapate m GAIN. Of 
the applicant pool, projections show that 55 
— ^. percent will become employed earlv m the 
'Kxjuence and about 46 percent will go through the edu- 
«*»»tion and training components. 

Ongoing annual new costs to administer the program 
•«re estimated to be $158 million, with new savings esti- 
"Mted at $272 mQlion. This wUl result in net savings of 
»it4 million. 
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More imw)rtantly, however, the state views the 
reform as offering California welfare recipients a break 
from continued dependency on welfare. With welfare 
recipients working and paying taxes rather than de- 
pletmglhetaxba£<? there wUl be more tax resources for 
those truly in need. 

This welfare rcom wdl significantly enhance the role 
and opportunities of local government. White the federal 
government has a clear leadership role in assuring care 
for the needy, its effectiveness can be enhanced by a pro- 
ductive partnership with sUte and local governments 
As University of Califonua Berkeley professor Michael 
"0^^' "States have tended to operate 
AFDC as if they were simply agents of the federal gov- 

Unlike WIN or the 
Massachusetts program, ail 
participants will bo involved in 
some component at all times. 



emmenl and, m California, the counties behave as if 
they are agents of the state. T his is not a context m which 
imagination and mnovation flourish." 

The California welfare system landscape now will 
change dramatically because of the new freedom 
granted to counties. With fifty^ight counties, going 
from Bakersfield to Modesto is 'like moving from one 
state to another." Ultimately, then, just as competition 
between states has stunulated new ideas, now Califor- 
nia s counties wdl have new freedom and flexibility to 
design innovative |cbs programs, provide for daycare, 
and implement other administrative changes under the 
new reform. Yet along with this flexibUity, the sUle has 
built m protections to assure that the nghts of reapients 
are upheld. *^ 

Challenges 

ver the next several years the counties will 
face many challenges in carrymg out the in- 
tent of the legblation. Counties also must 
. 1 — assure that reapients are offered the array of 
choices promised, and must market the program as well 
M develop new avenues of communicalior* with local 
JTPA agencies and the private sector. 

The challenges for the state will be to provide enough 
Hexibility to counties to allow cost-effective innovattons. 
btate administrators wdl need to be open to learning 
from the counties and flexible enough to mold state 
poUcies to accommodate productive local innovations. 
Above all, the state must orchestrate cost-effective 
admmutrative changes that support the goal of offering 
a significant number of new opportunities for Califor- 
n»a s welfare recipients- pw 

Dtttd B. Sivcap utitit recently was seerelary of the Caltfomia 
Health end Weifart Agency He new partner m a «t«ni- 
ment rtiattons eomulttng firm m San rteniisco. 
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A Model Program 
for All California 

SAN DIEGO EMPHASIZES 
PLACEMENT OVER TRAINING. 
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, , f he County of San Diego has tested a system 
M to end welfare dependency-and the system 
M works. In fac\« it works so well that it has 
JLm become the foundation for & plan all fifty-eight 
California counbes must now adopt withm the next five 
years. (See article by David Swoap.) 

San Diego County did not invent a new concept, nor 
did it test radical academic theones. What it did was 
organize familiar employment approaches into a com- 
prehensive three*stage system that serves welfare clients 
with all levels of education and expenence. By using the 
least expensive job match and job search methods mst. 
the three-part system quickly removes the more emptoy- 
able clients from welfare roUs. The approach saves scarce 
traiiung dollars for those most in need of training- those 
who were not successful in earlier employment efforts 
The result is a more humane and responsive system 
that attacks the roots of poverty without creating 
dependency. 

The board of supervisors propelled the county into 
welfare reform in 1979 when it expressed frustration 
with a system that appeared to foster mulligeneralional 
welfare dependent while consuming almost 40 percent 
of the county's budget. The board symbolically resolv^fd 
the problem by c-eating an Employment Services 
Bureau in the Department of Social services that is equal 
in status to the more heavily funded Income Mainte* 
nance Bureau. It then pledged its support to efforts to 
restore clients to self-suffiaency with permanent and 
uiuubsidized jobs. 

•1966 The American Public Welfare Assocution 
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For two years, the San Diego Department of Social 
Services concentrated its reform efforts in the testing and 
refinement of a food stamp workfare demonstration 
project. It assumed national leadership by sul/mitting 
jegislative proposab that helped make food stamp wotk- 
fare a program option to all counties across the nation. 
With that expenence behind it. the department tackled 
the problem of large-scale employment services for its 
bggest client population, clients receiving aid to famibes 
with dependent children (AFDQ. 

Because of the scope of the problem, the department 
enlisted the aid of both the state's Employment Devrfop- 
ment Department (EDD) and the Regnal Employment 
and Traming Consortium, the local )omt powers entity 
that administers the Job Training Partnership Act. Staft 
from all three agencies developed the plan eventually 
approved by theu.S. Department of Health and Human 
Services for a three-year demonstratxjn project. With 50 
percent federal and 50 percent sUte funding, the ambi- 
tious emptoyment preparation program (EPP) began 
processing AFDC cases in all seven dtstnct offices in 
1962. The program continues today with only a few 
minor changes. 

The three-stage EPP demonstration invoKes employ- 
able clients as soon as they enter the office to apply for 
AFDC Those with no children under six j ears of age 
enroll m )ob search workshops conducted jomUy by staff 
from the department and from the sUte EDD The week- 
kmg workshops t^ach motivatfenal support trainmg, job 
search techniques, and interviewing skills with a video 
feedback component. Leaders report that most partfci- 
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pints begin the nundatory workshops reluctamly, but 
are very enthusiastic about them by the end of the 
second day. 

A maximum of two weeks of intensive work on a 
phone bank follows as cUents use their new job-search 
skUls to set up job lnterviev."s. A strong sense of cama- 
raderie devetops among paitidpants as they share the 
success of those who find vork. In at least two work* 
shof». 100 peicenl of the paitidpants found permanent 
unsijsidized job. by the end of the lelephoiiV^^ 
The first 100 percent group found jobs averaging $4 72 
per hour- but ranging up to $10 per hour- m clerical 
heavy equipment operation, and construction iobs A 
subsequent 100 percent class found work averafffnc 
/a per hour as entertain-rs, nurse's aJdes. stock 
Clerks, picture framers. tn.1; driver., machinists 
njechanka constructkm woricets. and retail derics. Any 
of those who become unemployed in the future will 
possess the skiUs and self-esteem to find employment 
on theu: own without resorting to the welfare system 
Those unemployed at the end of the workshop 
advance tothe second stage of the EPP systsm-a three- 
month work-experience program in a public or non. 
profit pnvate agency. Unpaid work assignments are 
inatched to dient interests and skills to enhance the 
chance of employment. Tht updated job experience and 
personal recommendatwns acquired at this stage of.c.i 
are the semng point for dients as they land private $<ctor 
jobs. Statistics show that 46 percent of those pa^ 
ticipating in the first two EPP components find perma- 
nent unsubsidized employment. 

a«nts who remain unemployed after going throueh 
the first two components are evaluated and referred to 
^ainmg programs financed through the job Training 
system* Ac^ or through the community college 

SinceEPPbegan in 1982, more than 5,a50AFDC redo- 
lents out of the 11.600 involved in EPP have found per- 
nunent private $ector jobs at an average starting w«e 
u F«>mjanuary 1963 through julyl9M, 

the AFDC caseload dedined 5.3 percent iTsanWo 
County despite an increase throughout the rest of the 
state of almost 2 percent. At the same time. San Dieoo's 
population growth rate increased an estimated 39 per- 

J*^? of th« «'te. 

Although the final project test results compiled by the 
/^jSKT*^ Demonstration Research Corporation 
(MDRC) are not yet available, the department is con- 
vmced that the caseload drop is the result of the success 
of EPP. 

County data indicate that every $1.00 spent on the 
program saves $2.00 in avoided assistance payments. 
Preltainaiy MDRC results reveal that clients in the 
woric-expenence component were so higWy productive 
.that the estimated value of their labor more than paid 
for that component by Itself. Most important, dients 
who found ]obs in the first or second stages of the pro- 
gam showed earnings gains to be 35 percent above 
those clients in the control groups. 



MDRC found OiatEPP. like other welfazeemrio.TOent 
programs, has th* strongest impact on dients with lit- 
Ue recent experience. Somewhat unexpected was the 
overwhelmingTy positive attimde of diems towarf the 
fairness and value of the worit experience component. 
A very high percenUge expressed satisfaction with 
theu: job assignment felt they were part of the work 

SS^port TuteJ^**^ ^ ^ 

Mtiugen m the EPPprt^am take spedal pride in the 
success stones of dients. They teU of a sixty-two-year- 
old mother with no previous work experience or skills 
who would have been termed unemployable under 

By using the least expensive 
|ob-m«tch and |ob-search 
methods first, th«> three-part 
system quickly removes the 
more employable clients from 
welfare rolls. 

many programs; however, through EPP. she found 
work inahospital.She then was hiS away l^as«^^^ 
mstihilion at a higher salary. Another paJtSparSTas 
employed as a derk m a medical insurSnce company. 

SlMT ' ^^^"^ ^ »^«'P- YoG per. 

wnaUy, as well as yourprogram. have finafly given me 
the confidence to attempt to make it on my oW^without 
welfare for the first time in 10 years," Other leltew feU 

wSSJTd^i&P^*^^^ 

¥^ invalidates the hbtorical premise 
thatjob training should precede job placement. Using 
the less expensive job search and work experience com- 
poncnts first not only aliows the department to place 
nwre people m jobs, but it also reserves the most <£sUy 
traimng programs for those who need th«m the most, 
a «q>«inienras 
fK^^S'^"^"^^^ ^'^y** *® independence (GAi*4). 

must adopt wrthm the next fiw years. GAIN offers more 
^•^'^ eduVatfonal j^traiSi^S! 
bons than the EPP system. GAIN also histwo wo&Z- 
perience components: one lasts three months and the 
otiier. one year. 
PUns are akeady underway to modify EPP and 

min» »K San Diego expects to imple- 

w!lfaiT*°y"?"* Pfograms really b^ak the cyde of 
«d Jf!«. ^" department's staff 

and clients c an see. the answer is a resounding "yes." 

Of San Die^ Ounty. San Dup. Citifomia. 
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Work for People 
on Welfare 

INTERIM FINDINGS OF A 
MAJOR MDRC STUDY SHOW 
THE POTENTIAL OF STATE 
EMPLOYMENT PROGRAMS. 
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for the past twenty-five yean, administrators, 
|«iitors, and academics have debated the ap- 
propriate design of the nation's welfare system, 
pitticularly the federaUy supported aid to fami* 
Ues wi»h depeirdentchUdrtn (AFDQ program.* A cen- 
tral question has been whether welfare programs should 
contoue to be structured as broad entitfements, with aid 
conditioned only on categoncal eligibility and income, 
or reshaped to impose obligations on reopients. to per- 
form unpaid work-"workfare"-or to participate m 
some employmcnt-related activity such as lob search or 
skills training. « d 

Three years ago, the Manpower Demonstration Ke- 
search Corporation (MDRQ began a five-year, large- 
scale social experiment examining cunent state efforts 
to restructure the relationship between welfare and 
work. Sutes not only are domg so primarily by intro- 
ducing partidpation requLements, but also by chang- 
ing the mix o< empk)yment and training servKes and the 
institutional strucnire for administering the work incen- 
tive (WIN) program-lhe federal work and traimng pre 
. gram targeted to able-bodied AFDC tedpients. 

The impetus for these state efforts was the Ommbus 
Budget Reconciliation Act of 1961 (OBRA), which gave 
sutes new flexibility to design their own work-related 
programs for AFDC applicants and recipients. Under 
the community work experience program (CWEP) pn>- 
vistoni of the act, sUtes for the first time could require 
AFDC recipients to work in public or nonprofit agencies 
in return for their welfare benefits.' States also were 
authorized to fund on-the-job training programs by 
diverting a recipient's welfare grant to use as a wage 
subsidy for private employers. . 

Since 1971 WlN's forinal requirements were that an 
adult AFDC recipients who had no preschool chUdren 
and no barriers that prevented them from leaving home 

»1986 Manpower Research Demonstration Cotporation 
ReprinUofthisartkie arc avaiUWe from APWA for 51 50 * 
copy pitpaid. 



register with the state employment service, participate 
In job traiiune or job search activities, and acctpt 
employment offered to them While m theory this im- 
posed a participation obligation, WIN in fact was never 
hmded at a level adequate to create a "slot^ for each able- 
bodied person- the precondition of a real work test. 
Some of the states implementing their own vanations 
on WIN after 1981 were therefore interested in trying to 
improve on this record by structuring their programs so 
that all eligible recipients were actually obliged to 
participate. 

The 1981 amendments thus provided an important 
and unusual opportunity to study a variety of employ- 
ment reforms. MDRC's eleven-state demonstration of 
sute worWwdfitte initutives was developed In response 
to that challenge. The demonstratwn includes lar^je-scale 
evaluatiorxs of new welfare/employment initiatives in 
eight states and smaller-scale studies in three additional 
states. The states are broadly representative of natkinal 
variations in AFDC benefit levels, administrative ar- 
rangements, and pro^^am capacity. Demor\stratk)n k)ca> 
tk>ns include several Urge urban areas -San Diego, 
Baltimore, and Chicago -and a number of multicounty 
areas that span urban and rural centers -Arkaruas, 
Maine, Kew Jersey, Virginia, tnd West Virginia.' 

The demonstration tests not one program model, but 
a range of strategies. Some programs are limited to orie 
or two activities, while others offer a wider mix. Most 
require partk3patx}n as a condition of receiving benefits, 
but a few rely on a voluntary approach. 

Contrary to some expectations, the states in the 
demonstratk)n did not choose to implement universal 
workfare. An approach that was even more prominent 
was required job search, which typically teaches job- 
fmding technk^ues and involves participants In a struc- 
tured search for work. While the reasoru are not always 
clear, the choice appears to have been a result of both 
practical and philosophical coruideratioru. Job search is 
rwncontxoversial, relatively k)wco$t, and comparatively 
easy to run. 
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«,^2Cf i demonstration states, only West Virginia 

lents length of participation, and it was ilirectid 
Prtwdy to unemployed heads of two-pjwnt house- 
iS^n^ '^l («ciplenu under the 
AFDC.U prosramMither than to 4e mostly female 
AFDC caselojd. Other sutej -Arkansas, ciifomia, 
gmois-esubhshed a two^ program of Sob s€«ch 
gkmtdlyalimitedCufti;;^^^ 

Vffgnia required job search of everyone but offered 
O^cMjeoptio^^ 

*^^iS^ « range of education and train- 
ing options. Including job search and unpaid work ex- 
penence. vrtth choices tailored to indhddual needs and 
^S^T^- 7^^ st•tes-'N^w Jersey and Mainc- 
«taHished vohmtaiy on-the-job tiiw^ 
pnvateOTn]^^ using grant divenion as the funding 

TTjeprojects varied in scale; and, although most were 
oirected to women With school-age chadrS ie IVIN- 
mandatory cases, within that category they dlffwed in 
thegroupstargejed-for example, welfare applwints or 
recipients, people receiving welfare through the AFDC 
or AFDC-U program.' Five of the programs we^. imple- 
mented only m parts of the sUtes (sometimes m only 
one dty or county). ' 

pie states also differed in objecHves. Some placed 
relativily more emphasis on developing human capital 
and helping welfare recipients to get better lobs and 
achieve long-term self-sufficiency. Others tended to 
stress direct job placement and welfare savmgs. In West 
Virginia, administrators stressed the importance of a 
work requirement, with or without welfare savings as 
a way to improve the image of welfare programs. 

As a result, states differed in the extent tc which they 
emphasized and enfon:ed a participation obligation In 
each state the program can thus be descnbed as a 
distinct multidmieiubnal "treatment," including a 
specific degree of obUgation and providing a certain mix 
and intensity of services and activities, the program's 
|5*P*ct on eligibles can be conceived as a combination 
of the effect of both factors. The resulting "treatmenr 
in some cases can be characterized as a work 
requirement- where eligibles either had to set a regular 
job or work for their grants-or a paitidpation oWiga- 
tion-where thoK who did not find work wouW have 
to partidjwte in program activities designed to help 
them obtain employment, but not necissarily work for 
their grants. For convenience, both types of programs 
*re csUed "participation obligations" in this discussion. 

The MDRC demonstration addresses four questwns: 

Question 1: Is it feasible to impose obligaUons-or 
paitiapation requirements- as a condition for welfare 
receipt? 

Pre.1981 initiatives that did seek to impose participa- 
tion on welfare redpients generally resulted in tew par- 
tidpatton rates, staff resistance, and implementation 
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'jilures.* The MDRC study tnes to determine whether 
{h« programs after OBRA repeat this expenence or in 
oS^tio **** «niplementmg a broad partiapation 

Wttion 2. What do workfart-type programs look 
*jke in practice and how do welfare redpieots 
wcmselvet judge the faimeM of rcquixementsr 
The work/are concept has engendered considerable 
con&oyersy, hinging largely on whether the positions 
jwered to redpients are puritive and make-work and 
me wstem coerdve or stigmatizing, or whether they 
produce useful goods and services, provkte 
o«vek)p work skills. The MDRC study uses an inilepth 
•uivey of a random sample of twenty-tive supervisors 
jpd nmety.four work experience partidpants in six of 
tne SUtes to shed light on this controversy. 
Question 3. Do the tUte Initiatives reduce welfare 
rolls and costs and/or inoease employment and 
earnings? 

In sev«» of the states, the study examines the pro- 
grams effects on welfare and empk)yment behavior and 
m an eighth. New Jersey, it looks at welfare impacts 
atone. In all eight states, the evaluations use expemnen- 
tal designs: program eb'gibles are assigned randomly to 
the new test program -the experimental group-or to a 
controlgroup, which receives no services or limited 
ones. TJe difference between the employment and 
weuare behavior of those in the two groups provides an 
estunate of program achievements. In an unusual 
display of commitment to such a study, the human ser- 
vices commissioners and their local counterparts m the 
eight states have actively cooperated i^ith the random 
assignment of over 35,000 mdividuals 

Que*tion4. HowdopropiambenefiUcomparetODro- 
gram costs? 

A benefit-cost analysis measures the prosrams' » t- 
comes agamst the resources used to produce them.^It 
not only «>ks at the net benefits for society as a whole, 

Sfll ^J^^Tr*"**'?' welfare population or everyoni 
else-gain5 from and pays for the programs. 

Intdim Findings 

rhe demonstration is structured as a series of 
tfireeyear studies. To date, MDRC has pro- 
duced mterun reports focusing primarily on 
the unplementation issues in five states ' 
Repoito address&g mip^rt and cost-benefit^Ss 
JSkLSn" """^ ^ Baltii^li'^d 

kS'S'* j/f^^^'^r ^ character- 

btics of me mdhnduals studied, local economic cor di- 
tions, partiopahon rates, AFDC benefit leveUand the 
extent to whidi the control groups rece^ 'sj^c«! 
Oiese mtenm results should not l^ used to reach con 

bybothp«,pe;^S.dL^^^ 

a number of critical policy issues. iacnnry 
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TU Ft *»ibUl»y of Impodng ObUjition*. VVlut do the 
results to date fuggest about tht factors thit affect owra- 
£nalsuccts»?^liKik*tor of success »$^^ 
SwTTitt, <kfin«l in the MDRC demons^ as the 
ptopoftton of retWxmnts In Ae « wtm^ 

SSnt period FbrTnumber of «woM-lndj^the 
STthM awa\y nonptttktottitt have •btfjr ^ welfare 

SS^pedthw^tt«a«dc»a«lbe«log^ta 

tkm rites may alK> ovemirte acWevtfwart^ 
Sunt only wilether someone showed UD foe 
ty, not whetherthat person fully satis6^R«Jt^^^ 
Notwithstanding these caveats and the lack of hnal 
data, the Werta tSsults suggest lome .t«W^ ""f^"- 
skms about the tedts of partkipation in the initUtfvM. 

In most suies. participrtion rates are wnninga^ 
tlwse in pwk)£n>«d*l detnonstrationt the 
pxoerim. Typically, within six to nine monUjsof nt;^ 

teSwithSeimiram'*^^»^o^*«J^^; 
x^Sls bad Mrta«ted in some actr/ity. the great 
majority in job*6ardrPaitW«tkm»^ 
nuidatory Wk progrims wW that activity fbUowed 
Job search in a se<juence. Among the programs for 



which results are available, only in West Virginu. San 
Diego, and Baltimore has work experience so farjn- 
volved a substantial sh -e (10 to 20 percent) of AFDC 



fmdings from the AFt)C-U West Virsiniapro«tm 
and the San Diego progrsm for AHX: and AFpC-U ap. 
olfcants suggest that, at least in these two enviiopwents 
indfor thS segments of the casek«jl is possiW^ 
isiplement a broad participatkm otlissfcffn. to West 
V«Jnia,bet%veen60«nd70perccrtoftfecaidoed^ 
wotldng at CWEP jobs, and most nonpKtidpants had 

SISwwortkm (no tiore than 9 percent) of appUca: is 
had witt left wdfaze, become employed, were no 
tonger in the program, or had fulfineJ ^ iwuiretnents 
wiSin nine mon»hs of welfare appUcatkm.» 

While this is a major change from the pre-lwi recort, 
odier demonstration states appeared to experietjce more 
difficulty. After nine months in Aricansas and tweWe 
months In Maryland, about a quarter of the targeted 
dipWes were stia regitlered in the ptogiam but t^^^ 
wTpartidpated in any of the mandated actmti«.« 

A number of factors influenced these overall differ- 
ences in participation rates. Programs varied m the 
degree of experience their staffs had in running empkjy 
mnit programs, in funding levels, in the nahue of the 
populattons served, in scale , and in local economic con- 



Tabit 1 Summary of lmp.ict« on 
AFDC Applicants In San Diego 



Job Search foltowtd by CWEP 



JobSaerch 



Outeomeand 

Poltewmp Period 


Experimentala 


Controla 


Difference 


Experimefltala 


Con trots 


Difference 


Parcantage evw amployed donng 
Quarters* 
Quarters 
Quartar4 


32.4 
376 
407 


256 

28; 

334 


♦68"-" 
♦90"* 
^73"' 


356 
363 
388 


256 
28.7 
33.4 


♦ 100**' 
♦ 76— 
♦54* 


Average total aamlnos dunig 
quarters 2-4 tJf 


178337 


139229 


♦391.06" 


189869 


1392 29 


♦ 506 40"* 


Pffcertage v(*o ever received 
wiyAFOCptymenl during 

Ouarter of random assignment 

Querter2 

Quarters 

Quartera 


77,0 
64.7 
54.2 
47 8 


813 
690 
587 
486 


-43* 
-43" 
-4.5' 
-0 8 


793 
66.1 
51.9 
458 


81.3 
69.0 
58.7 
486 


-20 
-29 
-68- 
-28 


Average total AFDC payments 
received, quartarsl -4 ($1 


255598 


276156 


-205.58- 


257706 


2761.56 


-18450 



Souw Goldman tl el, 1965 

No«. Theae d«a -xiuda MTO valow »an^ n>vr«^ 
«pptoy«J art to tarrtia nwnb^ r^^ 

caiad «r • -10 parent • • - 5 p«enc — -1 pe'ca<* 



•Fa u^«npkMnr< iftMinca etrntfV qu«i** 
r«w m«y occur any ol the trvae mortha ol ihe calendar qujrtaf 
ol f ai(kim esaignmaflL For fi« r^aon. (MTler 1. W quartar ol f arv 
Oom mofwaft may cocw aorne aarn^^ga ff OT a moriei or two 
batofi ranOOT aswrvnart and a « thratoe not oouittd aa a corn- 
pitia Wow^ quwiar for amptoymart and aaronga rnpKia. 

*Thi frof<n or trie quww ol random aaaJgnmani '« tha morth 
n «Net) an mcKidu^ « randomly aaagntd. 
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^ns. FurthCTmore, a factor noted earlier «nnot be 
overlooked: program goals vsry across states, with the 
toposihon of a partjopation requirement beme a 
pnmwy concern in fome states and a secondary one in 

MDRCt findings point to the feaifbOrty, in some dr- 
cumiUncts, oT ipnfa^ UigMcale mandatory pro«^ 
for* fubstanKal su^et of the AFDC caseloii Sever- 
ftdcti. in l^t of the variations in partidpatkm rates 
oocumented in these states, questiont remii about the 
potenti^ to dupUcrte thU record in other tutes and 
iwut the fcatibOtty of implementing an open-ended 
p;ito>rti2»oWig.6onon&^ 
poMd m die Reagan adminiftration's "work oppof- 
tunrtiet and welfare" legiaUHon. 

^•'^ ^ Reactions of 
Kfdjyients, Findings to date from MDRCs work site 
siirvey in five states provide r complex picture of how 
these programs look in practice. 

• the jobs were generaUy entiy-level posiHons m 
maintenance or derical fields, p jirk service, and 
human services: and sometimes were slots that 
had been paid positions under the public seivice 
employment program, which Congress eliminated 
in 1981. On the whole, they did not provide much 
skill development, because most of the partici- 
pants had the required general workiii skills at 
the time they began the assignment. 

• While the positions did not pnmarily develop 
skills, they were not make-work either. Super- 
visors judged the work important and indicated 
that partiapants' productivity and attendance 
wCTe similar to that of most entry level workers. 

• A high proportion of participants interviewed 
wete satisfied with their work sites, felt posirive 
about coining to work, beUeved that they were 
making a useful contribution, and felt that thev 
were treated as p«t of the r^ar workforce. " 
Many, however, felt that the employer got the 
better end of the baigaln or that they were under- 
paid for tneir work. In short, they would rather 
have had a paid job. Nonethekss. most partid- 
P«nt$ in most tUtes agreed th*t a work require- 
ment was fair." 

Whfle some states placed more emphasis than others 
on using workfare as a way to achieve welfare savings 
Wtttiact a quid pro quo for recehfing benefits, resuS 
nwn the work site survey sumst that most tUtes did 
not design or implement CWEP with a punitive intent 
"J* wivwr results also are amsistent 'Tndings from 
other studies that show that the poor want to work. It 

has been observed that these workfare programs did not 
create the work ethic, they found it. 

The linpactf on Employment and Welfare, Recently 
completed studies of program effects in Baltimore and 
hvo TOunHes of Arkansas, plus the interim findings for 
San Diego, tell a complex story centering on con- 
»»tent-although relatively modest-emplcyment gains, 
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^t differences among programs on v\elfare savings. In 
interpreting these results, it is important to remember 
that they are averaged over a Urge segment of the 
caseload, for example, all applicants, both participants 
Jnd nonparticipants. Thus, even relatively mall 
""♦•nges, multiplied by a Urge number of people hr -e 
considerable policy significance. 

In San Diego, the two separate treatments for AFDC 
JPPU^nts- mandatory Job search alone and i(A search 
">Uowed by short-term CWEP- increased quarterly 
employment rates by between 5 and 10 pmentace 
pomts an4 nine-month earnings by between $»1 uSd 

»06-repr«entinga28to36 percent increase over coo- 
WW group earnings. There were relatively more modest 
oiargts m welfare roDs and benefits, with no evidence 
Wat, once they had applied, individuaU were deterred 
trom welfare by the work obligation. (See TaWo 1 ) On 
contrast, the program had quite dif'er^nt impacts fw the 
pnmaiJy mde AFDC-U group; minimal or no emptey- 
mcnt effects but more substantial wdfare savincs ) llkit 
of the impacts resulted from job search; the CWEP com- 
ponent produced no major additional changes-except 
for $ome*%hat larger welfare savings for tlie AFDC-U 



Tablt2 

Summiry of Impacts on 
AFDC Appliccnu aiKl Recipients 
in Two Counties In Arkansas 



Outcome and 
Follow-up P»rlod 


ExperimenUlt Controls 


DtffTince 


Pefceniaoe ever 








emptoyeo during 








OuaneiolrarxJom 








assignment* 


161 


11 6 


♦ 4.3" 


Ouartef 2 


146 


96 


♦ 50*" 


Ouartef 3 


15 2 


122 


♦ 3a* 


Average total 






•amtfigs during 








Quarters 2-3 {$)• 


29063 


21294 


♦ 77.70* 


Prcentagewtx) 








ever rac«(ved any 








AFDC payment 








dunng 








Quarter of 
random 








asstgnmanto 


666 


690 


- 2.4 


Oua:tdr2 


656 


71.4 




Ouart<f 3 


568 


638 


- 58** 

- 69*** 


Average total 






AFDC payments 








lece^vod. 








Oua/lersi'3(Sl 


771 69 


864 55 


-92 86*** 


Soufce Fr*<Un<Jw«al.if3S(Arh*r*Mj 
KOMlSMTatitl. 
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group A iin*l report will examine whether thU pattern 
penfitj After mow of ^ sample putidptte In CWEP. 

The AriunjJi pic«r-/ n Afix: apjto 
knt8» c<msi5tint oT daio«y job searrh followed m 
some c*$cf ly snort-tciirt unpaid work Experience, led 
to employment pdsi* of between 3 and 5 penrenuge 
pointsper qujoter/an increast ci one-third over tne very 
low contni group level. (See TaWe 2.) Impacts on the 
welfare ro&s and tcneStt iveze rditivtiy 1 By the 
third Quaittr o< foIk>w*uo. 64 pcfcent cf tne control 
STOup were receiving welfare, compared 57 percent 
cf cxperimentalf . During the same period', averse 
benc& fdl frcai i289 toS246. fora diff^Krjcy of $43-a 
15 petcent reduction. Overall, orore than trjeo-quarters 
of the welfare savings ocoined because peop.e moved 
ofl the tolls. . ^ „ V ^. J • 

In Baltimore* where bo*h welfare ^pplicwils ind reap- 
ienb were required to paiticipaie in any of a broad range 



Table 3 
Summsry of impscu on 
AFOC A^Hcants and Recipients 
M Baltimore 



Outcome end 
Fot1ow<op Period 


Experlmentsta Controla Omarence 


Pefcenlage 








ever «mp<oyed 








dunngOuartef 0< 








random 




264 


*16 






Quarter 2 


272 


24 0 


*32" 


Quaner3 


324 


279 


*4 5"- 


Quarter 4 


34? 


316 


+31- 


QuailerS 


365 


316 


♦50'" 


Average total 








evnngsdunng 




175874 


4>l76 41 


quaners 2-5 (S|* 


193515 


Percentage wt^ 








ever recar^ any 








AFCX^peymert 








during Quarter o( 








random 








asfgnmerK'* 


925 


921 


•«-04 


Quaiter2 


87.3 


87 5 


-02 


Quaiter3 


77.4 


782 


-08 


Oi!arter4 


717 


732 


-15 


Quarters 


668 


704 


-17 


Aver tge total 








AFOC payments 








racetved. 






-609 


quarters 1-5 {$] 


305903 


3064 12 



Sourer. TrMtanOtr tt al.lMS tMaiyUndl. 
NomSm Table 1. 



of activities, the program led to a similar increase in 
quarterly employment rates oi between 3 and 5 percen- 
tage points and a twelve-month increase in eamings of 
$176. But m contrast to Arkansas and San Diego, these 
jrains were not accompanied by any notible welfare 
S.vings.»»lSeeTable3.) 

impacts were concentrated among groups considered 
^vwder•t^^empJoy. In general, they were largest for indi- 
viduals with Umited recent employment; aivd in Arkan- 
sas the procr^m wss just as enective for mothers with 
preschool children as parents wiih older children.^ 
Benefits and Coita. The benefit-cost results from the 
svrvz studies suggest that society as a whole benefited 
from these initiatives. Depending on assumptions about 
fijlure benefits, benefits ex'-eeded cost? for t'^e average 
experimental compared to ^^ntrol group membrt by be- 
tween $100 and $700. 

There were, however, stnking differences across the 
three states in the distribution of net benefits between 
the AFDC women and the rest of society (often called 
the "taxpayers^. "R^e Baltimore and San Diego results - 
although San Diego's are interim and could change in 
the final evaluation -show that the primaiy gamers were 
the AFDC women, with the taxpayers breaking even or 
incurring some net costs. Rather than reducm« budgets, 
these results suggest that the programs will cost money, 
at least in the short run. In Arkansas, in contrast, 
beneflts went prtmanly to the taxpayers ond contributed 
to budget reductions. ..ilh the reapients apparently no 
better financially. Finally, operating costs vaiied 
substantially across the thrive program:, from a low of 
S160 per experimental group member in Arkansas to a 
high of $960 in Mar>-lanJ. 

Issues and Conclusions 

rhe interim findings point to a number of inter- 
esting coiKlusions, which MDRC will continue 
to examine as the study piogressts. Thev sug' 
gest the ft'asibility, uncer csitain con<utions 
and at the scale m:\plexriented, of tying rxeipt of welfare 
to participation obligations. In a tew ca^es-San Diego 
and West Virginia's AFDC^U prograui-this included an 
obUgatMn to work in exchange tor welf*re benefits. In 
other cases, the obligation w^ usually limited to job 
search- Arkansas and Virginia -or to ptrtidpatfen in 
any one cf the avaOable array o^ services-MaiylaiMl. 

When the mandatory activity is ./oricfare, the mterim 
results do not support the strongest claims of critics. 
Toda/s " workf J re" is more likely to be designed to pro- 
vide useful work experience thian simply to enforce a 
quid pro quo. although both objectives may operate. As 
a result, the positions often resemble public service 
employment jobs* structured to mttt public needs and 
preside meaningful work experieiwe. under these con* 
ditionsand with the obligatk)n t'su^ily limited to three 
months, welfare recipients generally did not object to 
working for their grants. 

Nor, however, do the findings so far {usbfj^ the more 
extreme claims of proponents. The work positk)ns pro- 
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vide relatively Lttle development of skills. Furtheimore, 
while the final report may change the story, results thus 
£tf from S«n Diego-where the reseaich design allowed 
for the leperate estimate of the effects of jobseareh and 
wwk e«^rience-su«est that the positive employment 
«wi welfare outcomes ema'iate from fob se«ni wth no 
dear increment from the addition of CWEP. As a result, 
whae society as a whole appears to gain from the 
%vori<fare pro*^- primarily because the value of the 
senrxes product^ exceeds the direct operating costs - 
£rom * more nariow budget peispectWe, in which this 
value it not counted, workfare appears so far to cost, 
rather than save, money in Ae short run-although not 
necessarily to cost veiy much. 

Thus, arguments for and againsi worfcfare may in- 
volve not so much a trade-off between welfare savmgs 
and fairness as questions about the values attached to 
the AFDC program. Some will argue, as did the West 
Virgirua human services commissioner, (hat even if 
workfare costs more up front, it represents a sounder 
design for AFDC because it fits with the nation's value 

So far> the benefit-cost results 
suggest that society as a who!e 
beneffled from these Init iatives. 

and will then improve the image of welfare among reci- 
pients and the public." Others will contend that what 
» needed are rot requirements but jobs and mvestments 
in traiiUng. 

Meanwhile, a consistent lesson from the impact 
results available so far and from earlier research is that 
program tdnunistrators should reach out to provide ser- 
vices for more disadvanUged recipients. Results from 
San Diego, Arkansas, and Maryland all suggest that the 
impacts of these quite different programs are greater for 
the enrollees who would be considered the most disad- 
vantaged or least employable. This does not mean that 
these very hard-loemptoy groups had the highest place- 
ment rates and levels of postprogram employment. On 
the rontrary, these outcomes were generally much 
higher for the individuab who setmed more able to 
wonc. 

While seemingly contradictory, this pattern is consis- 
tent with the dynamics of the welfare population. For 
nuny, welfare is only a temporary source of aid.»» A 
program achieving high placement rates by working 
wjth people who would have found jobs on their own 
may look more successful but, m fact, may not have ac- 
complished much. In contrast, a program'working with 
those who would do very poorly on their own may have 
less impresswe placement or 'employment rates, but 
may have made a major change m tjehai-ior. This was 
the case in all three states. 

Although they are interim and incomplete and there- 
fore subject to change, the impact results at this point 
indicate that a number of quite different program ap. 
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proaches will lead to mcreases in emnioyment, but that 
2*g*m5 win be relatively modest ai^d in some cases will 
*fTO«te into even smaller welfare savings. The fact ^t 
programs have larger effects for the harder-to-emptoy 
groups suggesu it may also be possible to target 
[wources more carefully and increase the size of these 
impicts. Nevertheless, even as currently implemented, 
the state initiatiyes already have produced benefits to 
•odety that justify their cotti. From a narrowsr budget 
pttspective, however, the picture is more mixed, wjth 
wdf are savings in some states-and among some tareet 
Sroups-but not in others. 

The results to date also confirm the importarwe of 
wing an evaluation design with a randomly selected 
control group. Underl^pg the relatively modest impacts 
are subtle deferences in outcomes over time and across 
,*ubgroups and locations. If participants had been com- 
pared to individuals in different counties or to selected 
nwipartidpants rather than to a control group, these ef- 
fects might have gone undetected or their validity 
questMned. ' 

Finally, the fmdings also point to the extent to which 
estimates of cost savings derived without referen? to 
behavior for a control group can oversUte a pfogr- s 
true effects. For example looking only at interim fi/^d- 
mgs for the experiment* 1 group in San Diego's job 
search program, 79.3 percent were on welfare when the 
smdy began and only 45 8 percent by the fouith quarter 
of foUow.up, (See Table 1.) In the absence of a control 
group, one might assume that the program led to a 33 5 
percentage pomt reduction in the rolls, multiply that by 
the average grant, and claim large welfare savings. In 
fact, by the end of the fourth quarter, data from the con- 
trol group show that much of that reduction would have 
occurred anyway and that the net program impact was 
around tlueepenrentage points. (There is danger of the 
same kind of overeshmation if placement or employ- 
ment rates are mulHpUed by welfare savings per 
emptoyed person. Most of that employment would have 
occurred anyway.) ' wuiuiwvc 

For those used to grandiose claims, this will seem 
(hsojuMgmg. But, careful impKt and benefit<ost 
studies refjorted here show that work approaches for 
welfare recipients can increase employment and be cost- 
etfectave. In short, programs do not necessarily have to 
lead to major changes to be worthwhile, SmaUchanj:es 
may produce Urge savings if the impacts arekmg-Stog 
or if they occur for a large number of people. * 

Thus, tlw research findings point to s<Se5ungimpw^ 

^^"li^^^?^"**^"*- ^" P"*' we hav?ha5Vo 
oversell social programs to convince poUcymakers that 
they were wortWSile investments. TfTdSTthe^ 
state programs suggest that this is not necessary.PW 

Judith M CutrmisaecuttttvutpmidtntofManKutr 
Dmonunucn JUutKh Corpontion, Nn, Yctk cmdprinapcl 
mvestixator for tht DmonstnHon of Suit WoTUw/hre 

For "N'otes and Rerfrtnces^" see page 49 
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THE BLACK FAMILY: 
A CRITICAL CHALLENGE 

Glenn C Loury 



THE nuclear family, whether European Ci Oriental, social- 
ist or bourgeois, modem or traditional is the center of 
social life in all cultures. Societies rely on the family, in 
one form or another, to accomplish the essential tasks of producing 
and socializing children. The continued prosperity — indeed the 
survival— of any society depends on how adequately families dis- 
charge this responsibility. 

Trends in American Family Life 

There is now enormous concern in many quarters that the 
American family has weakened, and that this weakening is impli- 
cated in an array of social problems from criminal participation to 
declining academic achievement. Measures to strengthen the fam- 
ily have been proposed and enacted in the Congress and the need 
to restore family values is widely discussed. Private foundations 
and government agencies are spending millions of dollars annually 
on research and demonstration projects that seek to understand 
how changes now occurring in &mily life can be dealt with best. 

The basis for this concern is reflected in recent demographic 
trends. Compared to a generation ago, the American family of 
today has changed dramatically: Older and younger single adults 
arc more likely to live alone (Fuch, 1983). Marriage seems to have 
become less popular. Divorce is a much more prevalent phenome- 
non today than it was thirty years ago (Cherlin, 1981). The age at 
which women first marry has been rising, the fraction of first 
children conceived prior to marriage has been increasing and the 
proportion of these women who marry by the time their child is 
born has been foiling^ O'Connell and Moore (1980) estimate that 
among white; teens (15-19) who had a first birth between 1959 and 
1962, less than one**third of the births were premaritally con- 
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ccivcd, though slightly more than two-thirds of these were legiti- 
mated by nurriagc. Whereas among white teens who experienced 
first births between 1975 and 1978, nearly two-thirds had con- 
ceived prior to marriage and slightly more than half of these births 
were subsequently legitimated. 

The traditional relationship between childbearing and marriage 
is also undergoing dramatic change. The fertility of married 
women is foiling, and that of most groups of unmarried women is 
rising (see the tables below). The incidence of teenage sexuality 
and childbearing has risen sharply in recent years. Betr,veen 1971 
and 1979 the fracrion of American teenage giris who were sexually 
active rose from 30% to 50% (Zelnick and Kanter, 1980). A recent 
Planned Parenthood report comparing teenage ferrility rates in the 
U.S. with those in other industrialized countries shows that in 
1980 the number of pregnancies per 1,000 women aged 15-19 was 
nearly twice as high in the U.S. as in the closest Western European 
country. (Elise Jones, et al., "Teenage Pregnancy in Developed 
Countries: . . • ") 

As a result of these trends, there has been an inaease in family 
instability— i.e.. a growing number of families which break-up or 
never form, leaving children to be raised by one of the parents, 
almost always the mother. This is a phenomenon affecting whites, 
blacks and Hispanics alike, though it is by far most significant 
among blacks (Wilson and Neckerman, 1984). Divorce, separa- 
tion and widowhood are the principal means by which single- 
parent families arise among whites (Cherlin, 1981; Bane and 
EUwood, 1984), but the most important source of such families 
among blacks is the high rate of out-of-wedlock births. Among 
black women aged 15-24 the fraction of births which occurred 
outside of marriage rose from 41% in 1955 to 68% in 1980. Out- 
of-wedlock births have also risen to unprecedented levels for white 
women. This has occurred in part because of the growing fertility 
of unmarried women, but an even more important reason is the 
recent, sharp decline in marital fertility. 

It is clear from Tables 1 & 2 that, while the fertility of unmarried 
women (with the exception of white teens) held steady or declined 
between 1970 and 1980 (note the decline by more than 50% in 
fertility of unmarried r.cnwhite women ages 25-29 from 1960- 
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1980), birth rates among married women fell sufficiently faster 
than the fraction of births occurring to unmarried women of all 
ages and races rose notably over this period. Indeed between 1960 
and 1979 fertility among both white and nonwh'te married 
women fell by roughly one-third (Vital Statistics of the United States, 
1979), In addition, the fraction of women who are unmarried has 
been rising dramatically in recent years. Among white women 20- 
24 years of age, the percent single rose form 32.2% to 47.2% 
between 1965 and 1980, while the rise for comparable black 
women was from 34.3% to 68.7%! For women 25-29 the fraction 
unmar.ied more than doubled among whites {8.0% to 18.3%) and 
more than tripled among blacks {11.6% to 37.2%) between 1965 
and 1980 (Wilson and Neckerman, 1984). 

Also important for the rise of out-of-wedlock births among 
young and black women ha<! been the trend in the fraction of 
women who never marry, which, according to Census data, rose 
from 9% to 23% of bUck women aged 25-44 between 1950 and 
1979, while staying constant at roughly 10% over this period for 
whites {Cherlin, 1981). This racial difference in the increased 
fraction of never married women has u\so been observed in the 
Panel Study of Income Dynamics by Bane and Ellwood, who 
report a widening black-white difference in the fraction never 
married, and claim that " . • • in 1982 four times as large a propor- 
tion of black as white women were never married, separated, 
divorced or widowed mothers (Bane and Ellwood, 198*>:33)." 

Tabic 1 



Births to Unmarried Women per Thousand Women, By Race and Age of 
Mother* Selected Years 

WHITES NONWHITES 





15-19 


20-24 


25-29 


15-19 


20-24 


25-29 


1940 


3.3 


5.7 


4.0 


42.5 


46.1 


32.5 


1950 


5.1 


10.0 


8.7 


68.5 


105.4 


94.2 


1955 


6.0 


15.0 


13.3 


77.6 


133.0 


125.2 


1960 


6.6 


1^.2 


18.2 


76.5 


166.5 


171.8 


1965 


7.9 


22.1 


24.3 


75.8 


152.6 


164.7 


1970 


10.9 


22.5 


21.1 


90.8 


120.9 


93.7 


1975 


12.0 


15.5 


14.8 


86.3 


102.1 


73.2 


1980 


16.0 


22.6 


17.3 


83.0 


109.2 


79.1 



Soticci A(hpted from Wilson and Ncckennaii, i984, Tables 3^4. 
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Tabic 2 

Percent of Births which Occur Out-Of-Wcdiock, By Race and Age of 
Mother, Sclcacd Yean 

WHITES NONWHITES 





15-19 


20-24 


25-29 


15-19 


20-24 


25-29 


1955 


6.4 


1.9 


0.9 


40.1 


18.9 


13.3 


1960 


7.1 


2.2 


1.1 


42.1 


20.0 


14.1 


1965 


11.4 


3.8 


1.9 


49.2 


23.0 


16.3 


1970 


17.1 


5.2 


2.1 


61.3 


29.5 


18.1 


1975 


23.0 


6.1 


2.6 


74.7 


39.9 


22.7 


1979 


30.3 


9.5 


3.7 


82.5 


50.1 


28.7 



Source: Adapted from Wiljon and Neckerman, 1984, Tables 3 & 4. 

Thus, female family heads have become both more numerous 
and younger among blacks and whites, but especially among 
blacks. The inaeasing prevalence of femalc-hcadcd families is 
illustrated by the experience of the last decade: 

Table 3 

Percent of Families with Female Heads by Race 1974-1983 
Wh.tc Black Hispanic White Bl;^:k Hisganic 



1974 


9.9 


34.0 


17.4 


1979 


11.6 


40.5 


19.8 


1975 


10.5 


35.3 


18.8 


1980 


11.6 


40.2 


19.2 


1976 


10.8 


35.9 


20.9 


1981 


11.9 


41.7 


21.8 


1977 


m . 


37.1 


20.0 


1982 


12.4 


40.6 


22.7 


1978 


11.5 ^ 


39.2 


20.3 


1983 


12.2 


41.9 


22.8 



Source: Adapted from Wilson and Ncckerman, 1984, Table 2. 

These trends have .significant implications for the living ar- 
rangements of children, and therefore for the incidence of child- 
hood poverty, as has been emphasized by recent observers (Moyni- 
han, 1985; Wilson and Ncckerman, 1984; Bane and Ellwood, 
1 984). For obvious reasons the incidence of poverty is substantially 
greater among female-headed households; the poverty rate of fe- 
male-headed families was 36.3% in 1982, compared to a rate for 
marr.cd couple families of 7.6S< , Female-headed families made up 
45.7/0 of the poverty population in 1982, and 71% of the black 
poor (U.S. Bureau of the Census, 1983). 

Young, never married mothers, though likely to be living at 
home when they have their children, are also likely to change 
households before their child reaches the age of six. Banc and 
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Ellwood estimate (using the PSID) that two-thirds of black and 
white unwed mothers who give birth while living at home will 
move into different living arrangements prior to their child's sixth 
birthday. Among blacks, though, two-thirds of these moves arc 
into independent femalcoheaded families, while for whites two- 
thirds of the moves are into two parent families. They further 
estiki^ate that, independent of the original living arrangements of 
the mother, among children bom out-of-wedlock, less than 10% 
of whites but more than 50% of blacks will remain in female- 
headed &milies for their entire childhood (Bane and Ellwood, 
1984). 

The consequences of early pregnancy for both mother and child 
can be quite severe. Teenage motherhood has been shown to be 
associated with prolonged poverty and welfare dependency (Wil- 
son and Neckerman, 1984; Bane and Ellwood, 1983; HofFerth and 
Moore, 1979), low achievement in education by the mother 
(Hofferth and Moore, 1979), and increased subsequent fertility and 
the closer spacing of births (Trussel and Menken, 1978). A careful 
longitudinal study of inner-city black children in Chicago raised 
under alternative family circumstances has found that the children 
growing-up in households where their mother is the only adult are 
significantly more likely to exhibit dlfBculty adapting to the social 
environment of the classroom, as measured by their first and third 
grade teachers' descriptions of the child's behavior in school 
(Kellam. et al.. 1977). 

Concern for the Biack Family 

Thus, these trends in adolescent and out-of-wedlock child-bear- 
ing should occasion the most serious public concern. This is espe- 
cially so for the black population, in which the extent of the 
problem is vastly greater than for whites, for the decay of black 
family life is an awesome barrier to economic and social progress 
for blacb. It is directly implicated in the continued extent of 
poverty among black children. In 1980, nearly three of every five 
female-headed black families lived below the poverty line, com- 
pared to only about one of every six two-parent black families 
(U.S. Bureau of the Census, Current Population Reports, Series 
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P-60, 1981). Even though the poverty rate fell during the 1970s 
for both male and female-headed black families, the fraction of 
black families below the poverty line increased, due to the higher 
rate of poverty among female-headed families, together with their 
growing number. This is a circumrtancc which deserves serious 
public attention. 

A -discussion of this sort can hardly avoid recalling the experi- 
ence iurrounding the controversial "Moynihan Report" (U.S. 
Dept. of Labor, 1965). There Moynihan had made two arguments: 
one regarding the causes of the (then only recently noticed) trend 
in family instability among blacks, and the other concerning the 
policy implications of this trend for the pursuit of equality of 
opportunity. His causal argument d'^n^-d from the earlier work of 
E. Franklin Frazier (Frazier, 1939) and held that the black popula- 
tion was plagued by a "matri-focal family structure" deriving from 
the experience of slavery, during which the role of black men 
within the femily had been severely circumscribed. His polic>' 
argument was that, in light of the deleterious economic conse- 
quences of this family instability, a national policy of racial equal- 
ity should attempt to directly promote alternative family behaviors 
among blacks. He concluded that "The Negro family in the urban 

ghettos is crumbling So long as this situation persists, the cycle 

of poverty and disadvanUge will continue to repeat itself" 

The last two decades of history has shown that Moynihan had 
been remarkably accurate in his forecast. Today, the fraction of 
black children in single-parent homes is twice that when his report 
was released. Moreover, there is now a consensus, among blacks 
and whites, liberals and conservatives alike, that the birth of chil- 
dren to young, unwed teens is a critical element of the cycle of 
ghetto poverty. But at the time of its release, his report occasioned 
a firestorm of political protest, making it impossible ilut his policy 
recommendations be adopted. Prominent black intellectuals and 
politicians attacked Moynihan as a racist, and dismissed his report 
as an attempt to impose white, middle-class values on poor blacks 
whose behavior was simply different from, not inferior to, the 
norm. (For a discussion of the reactions to the "Moynihan Report" 
see Rainwater and Yancey, 1967.) As a result, plans by the Johnson 
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Administration to develop a national initiative to assist the black 
family were abandoned^ and many years passed before public offi- 
cials dared to broach the subject again. 

This tragic err<)r must not be repeated. Never again should we 
refuse to acknowledge grave social problems facing any segment of 
our society. Still, there is the need to maintain a delicate balance 
when discussing these issues. It is not the proper role of govern- 
ment to mandate the morals of its citizens. Nor should public 
officials label specific groups of citizens as exhibiting "deviant" or 
"pathological" behavior. But thb does not mean that social norms 
and community values have no role to play in restraining individ- 
uals* anti-social and dysfunctional behavior. Nor does it rule out 
the possibility that the problems are sometimes more severe for 
some groups than for others. 

Though correct in his emphasis on the problem and his recom- 
mendation that public action was necessary, recent historical re- 
search has demonstrated that Moynihan's explanation of family 
problems among blacks as having derived firom the slave experi- 
ence is almost certainly wrong. Racial differences of the extent 
discussed above are a post-World War II phenomenon, and are not 
to be found in the earlier historical record; they therefore cannot be 
explained by reference to the experience of black slavery. Al- 
though national information on family structure first became 
available only with the 1940 decennial census, examination of 
early manuscript census forms for individual cities and counties 
clearly demonstrates that most women heading families in the late 
nineteenth and early twentieth centuries were widows; that even 
among the very poor, a substantial majority of the families were 
intact; and that, for the most part, the positive association between 
intact family structure and social class was due to the higher rate of 
morulity among poor men (Furstenberg et al., 1975). 

The evidence also demonstrates that among northern, urban 
black migrant communities in the early twentieth century, the 
intact family was also the norm. Approximately 85% of black 
families living in Harlem in 1925 were intact, and the teenage 
mother raising her children alone was virtually unknown; com- 
parable findings were noted for blacks in Buffalo in 1910 
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(Gutman. 1976). In 1940 10.1% of white families and 14.9% of 
black families were female-headed; and though shglc-parcnt fam- 
ilies were more common among city dwellers, census data from 
that year indicate that fully 72% of urban black families with 
children were headed by men (Wilson and Neckerman, 1984). By 
1960 the proportion of single-parent families had begun to in- 
acase sharply for blacb, rising from 21.7% in 1 960, to 28.3% by 
1970, and reaching 41.9% in 1983. Among whites the proportion 
also rose, from 8.1% in 1960 to 12.2% in 1983. 

Black Teenage Pr^nancy: Trends and Responses 

We may ask then, if Moynihan's (and Frazicr's) sociology was 
wrong, what accounts for the current group disparity in family 
instability? Given the higher rate of teenage childbearing among 
urban blacks, investigators have explored a number of hypotheses 
to explain this phenomenon. Beginning in the mid-1960s, a scries 
of ethnographic studies involving close observation or specific 
communities have been undertaken (Clark, 1965; Rainwater, 
1970; Stack, 1974; Gilder, 1978). These studies have called atten- 
tion to cultural and normative factors operative in poor urban 
communities, deriving from the severe economic hardship of in- 
ner-city life, but interacting with governmental income support 
systems (Gilder, 1978; Murray, 1984) and evolving in such a way 
as to feedback onto individual behavior and exacerbate this hard- 
ship. 

Wilson and Neckerman (1984), citing evidence from a survey 
of black female teens undertaken in 1979 by the Urban League of 
Chicago and compiled by Dennis Hogan of the University of 
Chicago, argue that there is an insufficient aversion to unwed 
pregnancy in this population. The aforementioned daU arc said to 
show that black teen mothers reported far fewer pregnancies to be 
unwanted than their white counterparts (among whom Zelnick 
and Kanter, 1980, report finding 82% of premarital pregnancies to 
1 5-19 year olds to have been unwanted). Stack, 1974, observing an 
unnamed midwcstem inner-city community, notes "People show 
pride in all their kin, and particularly new babies bom into their 
kinship networks. Mothers encourage sons to have babies, and 
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even more important, men coax their *old ladies' to have their baby 
(p. 121)." 

Observation of participants in Project Redirection, a two-year 
planned intervention with teenagers who had already borne one 
child out-of-wedlock, which had the objective of preventing the 
additional pregnancy, confirms that prevailing values and attitudes 
among these young women and their boyfriends constitute a criti- 
cal part of the teen pregnancy story (Branch, et al., 1984). There it 
vvas observed that "Participants who lack self-esteem often find it 
difficult to resist pressure from boyfriends. . . . Participants tolerate 
(being beaten by their boyfriends, or exploited economically) be- 
lieving that, because of their children, other men will not want 
them (p. 39).'' Moreover, concern at the Harlem site of this project 
regarding the issue of welfare dependency led to the following 
observation: 

Staff initially took an activist stance in their efforts to intercede with the 
welfare system on behalf of participants . . , This pattern changed, however 
when . . , (certain) behavior pttcms were beginning to emerge , . , It seemed 
that many were beginning to view getting their own welfare grants as the next 
stage in their careers . . , (I)t became apparent that some participants* rajucsts 
for separate grants and independent households were too often a sign of 
manipulation by boyfriends, in whose interest it was to have a girlfriend on 
welfare with an apartment of her own . . . (S)taff realized that these attitudes 
and behaviors were . . . counterproductive to the goal of promoting self-suffi- 
ciency (Branch et al., p. 60). 

Project Redirecrion involved the use of "community women," 
older women who befriended and advised the teen incthers over 
the course of the first y^ of the study. It is noteworthy that these 
community women "... have come out strongly against emanci- 
pated minor status for parricipants (which allows 15 and 16 year 
old mothers to obtain public aid, including housing, independently 
of their parents), feeling that it is better that teens remain under 
family guidance, no matter how diflicult the family situation or 
conflict may be (Branch et al., 1984:60)." This project had a very 
limited impact on the sexual behavior and subsequent additional 
pregnancies of the young women enrolled. Commenting on this 
outcome Branch et al. (1984) observed: "The major finding is that 
members of this target group . . . hold a constellation of attitudes 
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and values about boyfriends, sexual relationships, pregnancy and 
childbcaring that are extremely resistant to change. Against the 
tenacity of these values, the presentation of factual information 
alone is inadequate to bring about substantial behavioral improve- 
ment (p. 103)." These findings lend credence to the view that peer 
group and community behavioral norms in the inner-city play a 
subsuntial role in the explosion of youn'^ single parents. 

In seeking an appropriate response to these developments we 
must undentand two things: (1) the forces that have caused the 
teen pregnancy and illegitimate birth rates to be so high in poor 
black communities; and, (2) the manner in which governmental 
policies and private actions wituin black communities can combine 
to counteract these forces. What was missing in 1965, and what 
remains scarce now, is comhined public and private actions that can 
effectively attack the problem. The confusion of values, attitudes 
and beliefs of black youngsters who produce children for whom 
they cannot provide must be addressed; and, those aspects of gov- 
ernment policy which reinforce, or reward such values must be 
publicly questioned. It is the job of black civic, political and reli- 
gious leaders to do the former, and the task of public leadership at 
the local, state and federal levels to undertake the latter. 

It should be suted at the outset that some of the factors influenc- 
ing the behavior of young people do not lie within anyone's 
control. Our youth are engaging in sexual activity outside of mar- 
riage at a higher rate, and at a younger age than did their parents. 
Social taboos that exercised some restraint on extramarital sexual- 
ity a generation ago have become passe. Yet, though yesterday's 
moral climate cannot be restored, teaching our young people to 
behave responsibly in the face of today's social pressures and temp- 
torions should be within our grasp. It has traditionally been the role 
oi the family and of religious institutions to instill this sense of 
responsibility, and so it remains. For blacks, this issue is especially 
critical. 

The National Urban League has taken the lead v/ith its Male 
Responsibility Catnpaign. The program objective is to reach 
young black males through a national advertising effort of print 
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ads, posters and a radio commercial. Its theme: "Don't make a baby 
if you can't be a father." With the voluntary cooperation of black 
newspapers, music associations, and broadcasters it is geared to 
reach a mass audience. Several aspects of the program deserve 
special emphasis. First, it illustrates the opportunity for traditional 
civil rights organizations to provide leadership for the black com- 
munity on important social issues too sensitive for public agencies. 
Second, it focuses on the male. Too often intervention is directed 
exclusively at the teen mother— helping her to return to school 
and trying to prevent further pregnancies. Third, it harnesses the 
creative talents and notoriety of prominent blacb to improve the 
quality of life for ordinary black people. 

One often hears the argument that nothing significant can be 
done about "children having children" until something is done 
about the lack of economic options for poor ghetto youngsters. 
Some commentators have suggested that the unemployment of 
black men is mainly responsible for the family problems observed 
in this population (Norton, 1985; Wilson and Neckerman, 1984). 
In their interesting and valuable paper, Wilson and Neckerman 
note that the numbers of employed black men relative to the 
numbers of black women of comparable age has declined sharply 
for every age group of blacb since i960, with the decline being 
particularly precipitate for younger men. The low employment of 
black men is presumed to reduce their propensity to marry, with- 
out having a comparable negative efFea on the propensity to re- 
produce. The result is an increasing out-of-wedlock birth rate, 
with comparable increases in the percentage of families headed by 
women. 

There is, to be sure, a great need to expand employment among 
poor young people, but more is involved here than limited eco- 
nomic opportunity. The foregoing argument is far from satisfac- 
tory, because it presumes what in part needs to be explained— that 
young men will continue to father children though they know 
they cannot support them. The link between employment and 
family responsibilities for men is very complex, and the direction 
of causality is far from clear. It is arguable, for example, that a 
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man's effort find and keep work woul^ be greater to the extent 
that he feels himself primarily responsible for the maintenance of 
his family. 

The fact that so many young black men are fathers but not 
husbands, and that they do not incur the financial obligations of 
fatherhood, might then be taken as an explanation of their low 
levels of employment. A more serious kind of unemployment 
plagues young men in poor black communiries. There many 
women struggle to raise their children without financial or emo- 
tional support from fathers who have jobs, but make no effort to 
see their children. These men arc unemployed with respect to their 
most important adult responsibility. Yet unlike the hardship 
aused by a lost job and income, this kind of unemployment can be 
cured by an act of wUl Every means of persuasion should be used 
to see that both parents take fiiU responsibility for their children. 

Unfortunately, some of the aippling social problems evident in 
poor black communiries have been exacerbated by the w^y public 
programs and agencies have chosen to treat those problems. Easy 
and stigma-frec availability of public assistance, and the financial 
penalty imposed when a welfare femily takes a job and thereby 
loses its public housing and medical benefits along with its welfare 
payments, may discourage responsible behavior by young men and 
women who bring children into the world without the means to 
support them. This concern, expressed by Charles Murray in his 
recent, much debated book Using Ground (Murray, 1984), is of 
particular significance to blacks, because such a large fraction of 
our community depends on state and federal assistance. 

It is clear form suristical evidence that, while conditions have 
worsened for the low-income central city black population since 
the 1960s, the sutus of blacb with good educations and market- 
able skills has improved significandy. Increasingly, the black com- 
munity is becoming divided into a relatively prosperous middle- 
class and a desperately poor underclass. Though problems of 
discrimination conrinue to exist for middle-class blacks, they are 
minor when compared to the life-threatening conditions and 
dwindling opportunities poor blacks face. It has become evident 
that the problems of poor black communities are greater than 
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simply a lack of resources— that the norms and behaviors of resi- 
dents in these communities contribute to their difficulty. Thus, the 
question becomes whether government efforts to help have, in any 
way, served to undermine the normative base of poor black com- 
munities. 

Murray believes that they have, and his argument deserves the 
most serious attention. He charges that aspects of the conventional 
wisdom which has dominated thinking about public policy in the 
social sciences and allied helping professions since the sixties have 
contributed to the decline in living standards among inner-city 
blacks, one aspect of which is the growth of female-headed fem- 
ilies. He holds that a complex and delicately balanced system of 
values and norms regulates the behavior of individuals in poor (and 
all other) communities, that adverse change in these behavioral 
norms has occurred in recent decades, and that ideological precepts 
particular to the liberal wisdom on social policy (e.g., that those in 
need of public assistance were in no way to be held accountable for 
the behavior which may have led to their dependency) may have 
played a key role in abetting this change. 

Yet, in our effort to avoid the sin of "blaming the victim," we 
sacrificed the ability to reward those penons who, though perhaps 
of modest financial means, conducted themselves in such a way as 
to avoid foiling into the trap of dependency The status and dignity 
that people derive from conducting their lives honorably— work- 
ing to support themselves and their children, raising their sons to 
suy out of trouble with the law, and their daughters to avoid early 
unwed pregnancy— was undermined by the idea that poverty is 
everywhere and always the result of a failure m the system, not the 
individual. For if those who fwl are seldom at j&ult, those who 
succeed can only have done so by their good fortune, not their 
virtue. 

This points to what I consider to be the most critical element of 
any strategy to confront the current black family crisis— the need 
to promote virtuous behavior among the inner-city poor. This is 
ineviubly a sensitive, controversial matter, one which public offi- 
cials will often seek to avoid. But it is a crucial aspect of thp 
problem which concerned private leaders in the black community 
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must confront head-on. Among those meny black families who 
have attained middle class status in the last r^o decades, there is a 
keen sense of the importance of instilling in their children values 
and norms consistent with success. It would seem then that there is 
a responsibility for successful blacks, through religious and civic 
organizations and personal contacts internal to the black commu- 
nity, to transmit the norms that have proved so useful in shaping 
their own lives to the black poor who have £dlen behind the rest of 
society (Loury, 1985). One might refer to such an activity as 
supplying "moral leadership." No one else can do it; the matter is 
urgent 

Community organizations, public housmg resident manage- 
ment associations, churches and the rest must ckal with this matter. 
Mutually concerned people who trust one another enough to be 
able to exchange criticism must seek to establish and enforce norms 
of behavior that lie beyond the capacity of the state to promulgate. 
Government has, after all, lunitcd coercive resources (incarcera- 
tion, or the denial of financial benefits being the main ones). 
Communities can invoke more subtle and powerful influences 
over the behavior of their members. The expectations of people 
about whom we care constitutes an important source of such influ- 
ence. Yet to employ these means requires that people be willing to 
come forward and say: **This is what we believe m; this is v/hat we 
stand for, yet, look at where we now are." 
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WORK AND the FAMILY 

The family has been analyzed extensively by psychologists, sociologists, historians 
and economists. Most of us now have a general notion of the evolution of the tradi- 
tional multigenerational and extended family into the modem nuclear family con- 
sisting of father, mother, and children only. In turn, this family configuration, par- 
ticularly when the mother is not in the paid labor force, is now more and more fre- 
quently called traditional itself, as the "new" family is now the "egalitarian" family 
ftoth spouses working), the single-parent family, the childless family, and often the 
"alternative" family Qiomosexual, unrelated). However adults may choose to live 
and procreate and however they choose to define their own relationshii^ is not in 
and of itself a concern of government. But there is a strong public interest in 
strengthening the family, because when families fail, the rest of society has to pick 
up the pieces. And from society's point of view, "family" must be, above all, a viable 
and healthy socioeconomic unit for raising children. 

The increasing labor force participation rate of women, then, and especially of 
mothers, is a cause of public concern. If one approves of the trend and sees it as the 
wave of the future, then day care, flexible working hours, and parental leave seem 
to be the paramount public policy issues. If one has a rather dinuner view of the 
changes, however, the focus of pohcy concern should be the economic and social con- 
ditions which make it difficult for a single earner to support a family, and welfare 
policies which treat the symptoms of family dissolution and nonformation but not 
their causes. ^ , , ^ „ . 

More than half of married women work, and almost half of those work full-tune. 
More than half of all mothers with children under 6 are in the labor force, and well 
over two-thirds of mothers with youngest children between 6 and 13 are. The earn- 
ings of women contribute significantly to family well-being. If wives did not work, 
the average family would have only three-quarters the income, and the poverty rate 
would be a good third higher than it is. Clearly, for many women, paid labor is not 
a matter of personal self-fulfillment but of economic necessity. This is confirmed by 
the results w a national poll done by Decision/Making/Information in 1983, which 
showed that about half of all working women perceived themselves to be working 
out of necessity rather than choice. 

Sociologist Brigitte Berger of Wellesley College, in a paper prepared for the U.S. 
Commission on Civil Rights in June, 1984, pointed out that popular misconwptions 
notwithstanding, the vast m^'ority of women in America today perceive family to be 




J only 9 percent i . 

more emphasis on traditional family ties," and young women 18 to 24 coniess to a 
greater longing for traditional famuy life than they think their own parents had. 
Furthermore, according to Berger, these priorities are not likely to change in the 
near future. She cites a study of high-school girls, for example,^ which shows that 
the n^jority, including the brightest, do not expect to be working more than five 
years after graduation. While reality will clearly dash such expectations for many of 
them, these desires and perceptions clearly influence the career choices and life de- 
cisions of women, t- X 
The conundrum for pohpymakers, then, js how tx) assist women who choose to 
work without overburdening those women and families where the wife would prefer 
not to work. It is ironic that promoting massive governmental involvement in day 
care provision and other services for two-earner families is likely to increase the tax 
burden on middleKJlass families and hence push even more wives into the labor 
force. And it is no accident that the recent wave of work-for-welfare reform has 
broad-based political and popular support. The Aid to Families with Dependent Chil- 
dren program is an anomaly. When it was created, single women with children 
(then primarily widows) were considered unemployable ipso facto. Today, when so 
many women with children feel compelled to work, it is hardly fair to use the taxes 
they pay to enable other women with children to stay home to care for them. 

Raising children is becommg increasingly costly. And a look at the poverty stotis- 
dcs indicates how difficult it is for families with children to make ends meet. Child- 
less couples have a very low 5.4 percent poverty rate. Families with one child have a 
poverty rate of 12.7 percent. The rate rises rapidly for large families. The poverty 
rate for families with four children is 34.5 and 52.7 percent for those with five or 
more. Children as a group have a poverty rate of 22 percent, and poverty is heavily 
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concentrated among children in single-parent-headed households, reflecting the 
lower earning potential of such families. Children are a nation's future, and Amer- 
ica does not seem to be planning very weU for that future. 

Ironically, many government policies contribute to the difficulties families, par- 
ticularly workmgfmnihesv^^^ children face. Policymaker should heed the ailcient 
admonition that to do good, first do no harm, and set about examining the vast web 
of pubhc policies that have a negative impact on families and on work effort. 



TAX POLICY 



w?^^ ^ 8>yten3 has had a systemic bias against families and the poor over 
the last three decades. Inflation-mduced bracket creep has meant that taxes rose 
automatically unless a<^ustments were l^Iated. These adjustments were called 
tax cuts, but they would more accurately be viewed as politically necessary reduc- 
tions in unl^lated tax increases. Since the tax brackets are narrower -at lower in- 
comes, and the personal exemption and standard deduction are a larger proportion 
ot mcome, bracket creep disproportionately harmed lower-income taxpayers and 
larger families. Indexation of the tax rates, of course, already enacted, will stop this 
tr&nd, but cannot make up for giound already lost. 
The re^ value of the personal exemption, for example, is now about half what it 

S R 'qjm ^^/^^®"A°"'r^^o??^"^ of median family income to 4 percent. 

H.R. 3838, the Tax Reform Act of 1985, by reducing tax rates and increasing the 
standard deduction, personal exemptions, and the eamed-income tax credit 
.would go a long way to improving the situation for families and the poor, 
but the bill is not yet law and at the present time it is unclear how it will fare in 
tne oenate. 

Ideallv, the tax code should be neutral with respect to a wife's decision to work or 
outside the home. In practice, of course, there are many aspects of the tax 
code that are anti-family." For example, under the present system, two-parent fam- 
Uies with only one earning spouse are not eligible for the child-care credit, clear 
discnmmation against traditional" families m favor of one-parent households and 
two-eamer households. A family of four earning $15,000 with a wife working outside 
the home is eligible for the credit, for example, which could be worth nearW $1,300 
to them. But a family earning only $10,000 with the wife at home is not. fn other 
words, child care is suteidized by the government only if a spouse leaves the iob of 
chiia-reanng to others by working at something else. 

Another example: the limit on potential IRA contributions of married couples 
with a non-eamlng spouse of $2,250, compared to ?4,000 for two-earner couples, 
strongly implies that tlie traditional homemaker is not entitied to the same benefits 
in plannmg for old age as the wage-earner. And the declining real value of personal 
exemptions referred to earlier has had a decidedly anti-family effect. Since 1960, av- 
erage tax rates rose far more rapidlv for families with dependents (including one- 
parent families) than for couples or singles. 

Fmahy, one must bear in mind the dose relationship between tax policy and wel- 
fare policy. Increases in all taxes, but especially the &cial Security tax, dispropor- 
tionately burden the working poor and mc^ease the dsincentives to work. TlmiB 
particularly true for large families, because welfare benefits increase with the 
S"'"'^^^^ children while wages do not Last year, the Christian Science Monitor 
descnbed an unskilled Hmong refugee in California and the typical welfare Cateh- 
rdl ir ^ of seven. If he worked too many hours each month, he would 

lose welfare eligibility. But to get off welfare entirely and make up the value of his 
welfare subsidies, he would have had to earn about $1,000 a month, a virtual impos- 
sibility given hjs skills. Adding a tax burden into the equation amounts to discour- 
aging self-sufficiency even further. 

WELFARE POLICY 

Tliere are two related but distinct public policy problems regarding welfare One 
IS improving the earnings of the recipient so that welfare is no longer necessary or 
attractive for that recipient. The other is decreasing caseloads and public expendi- 
tures. It IS a mistake to assume that a strategy attacking the first problem will nec- 
essarily solve the second in the short term, or vice versa. 

The simple view that welfare is an alternative to work is insufficient to under- 
stand the d^Tiamics of welfare dependency in the aggregate. Clearly, the willingness 
of a person to work is affected by the relationship between his earnings potential 
and the level of welfare benefits. But the relationship is not a simple equation. If 
leisure has high positive value in and of itself, potential earnings ^ould have to be 
higher than welfare to induce someone to work. If work has a h^n intrinsic value, 
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then clearly some low-income people *vill prefer working to being on weifais even if 
they are worse off financially. And ir. practice, of course, most people do not have a 
"free" choice between welfiyre and earned income, because there are both con- 
straints on access to each and relative costs imposed by welfare and tax laws. 

Thus, rational economic choices are made in the context of a value system and a 
legal-administrative system. It ia not insignificant, considering the composition of 
the dependent population today, that Aid to Families with Dependent Children was 
almost the only welfare program that imposed no work requirement for decades, 
and when it did, applied and enforced thes''. requirements very incompletely* and 
halfheartedly. This feature of AFDC could not help but affect family structure in 
the population it served. The potentially damaging effects of welfare on low-income 
families were recognized and discussed in the 1960's, as even cursory survey of the 
literature will demonstrate. For some reason the warnings were ignored. Economist 
Elizabeth Durbin, for example, wrote then: . . there is clearly some economic ad- 
vantage for the group affected by the existence of welfare to maintain fairly loose 
ties between men and the woruen with children. The mothers can obtain a steady, if 
low, income from welfare, aiid the men have more flexibility to come and go, to 
work for not ... it is not unreasonable to expect more informal relationships where 
unwed motherhood is one qualification for the receipt of welfare income." (Welfare 
Income and Employment, 1969.) 

Further, if the labor market offers unskilled men insufficient eammgs to compete 
with a mother's welfare benefits— and this can be the case even in low-benefit 
states— then the mother becomes the family's primary earner, which complicates 
the problem of reducing dependency on welfare for two reasons. First, her opportu- 
nities in the labor market are usually those of a secondary wage-earner. And since 
the welfare department ha, assumed the role of dependable primary provider, men 
are encouraged to adopt a secondary role as well, which further loosens their ties to 
the labor makret. Hence the increasing prevalence of secondary-earner labor 
market characteristics among low-income men, which must unavoidably contribute 
to what some have called a lack of "marriageable" men in low-income communities. 

Perversely, even though no one would J'gue that welfare benefits enable anvone 
to live in style, and in some states, one can hardly scrape by on welfare at all, in- 
creasing benefits can only serve to exacerbate these trends. The underlying prob- 
lems does not disappear with increased benefits, because the welfare system must 
deal with the results of family nonformation or dissolution even as it facilitates 
those results. The new wave of work-requirement reforms will not change things 
eiwher, because they cannot improve work incentives or opportunities for absent ft - 
thers, while attempting to transform mothers into primary earners. Is this r^ly 
our social policy goal? Welfare reform must focus on effects on community and on 
family. And whether a father is divorced or never married to the other, he and his 
children are still family. We need a systems approach to welfare policy. Fathers and 
poor intact families must be included in the equation. 



Everyone pa} J lip service to fostering self-help among the poor and enabling them 
to become independent. But, as Don Andeifion, director of the National Association 
for the Southern Poor, has said, "Although this principle is universally recognized, 
it is regularly violated. When working with the poor, the temptation to "help is too 
great" And in the name of protecting the poor, at the behest of unions, social work- 
ers, community organizers and many other such spokesmen, government has set up 
barriers to many of the poor, particularly poor women, who would like to combine 
family and paid work within the context of home. j • . 

The regulations which were promulgated in the 1940 s to forbid producmg certain 
^oods like women's apparel, gloves and buttons at home were intended to protect 
workers from sweatshop conditions and wages. But conditions and needs have 
changed. Enforcement of the ban on "homework" only serves to destroy jobs and 
opportunities for women, particularly in rural areas wh^re transportation, day care, 
and social services pose obstacles to employmsnL The recent elimination of 85 jobs 
in North Carolin \ by the I^bor Department is a case in point. And opportunities for 
homework are bound to expand in the future, as personal computers and word proc- 
essors expand home business opportunities. Unions are currently lobbying against 
some computer work as well. But forbidding capable women from contracting with 
employers for the sale of thoir merchandise and services does more to protect 
unions from competition than it does to protect women. And the ability to integrate 
productive labor into the context of home promotes family values. 



REGULATORY POUCY 
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Many other barriers to women's ability to help their families economically result 
from state and local regulations. The federal government, through guidelines at- 
tached to funds, frequently has a hand in this rule-making. For example, although 
affordable day care is increasingly important, people who wish to provide day care 
in their homes are faced with many obstacles. Occupational licensing and zoning oi> 
dinances can be problems. Most states limit the number of children who can be 
cared for in a home. If the specified limit of children is exceeded, the ^cility may 
became subject to building codes designed for schools, including separate toilet fai ili- 
ties for boys and girls and accessibiHty to wheelchairs. 

Such extensive regulation hurts working women in two ways It makes child care 
more expensive (but not necessarily better or safer) for womsn \/hc v;ork outside the 
home. And it limits the opportunities for women who prefer to work at home. The 
provision of day care should be largely deregulated and the r^spoasibility for over- 
sight shifted to parents, as it is when the child is in the home. 

The creation and successful implementation of enterprise zones in depnjssGd eco- 
nomic areas is proof that excessive taxation and regulation saps a commuiJty's vi- 
talitv. Whca such taxation and regulation is eased, communities find the i^pital 
and human resources to rebound. Innovative approaches to promoting enterjireneur- 
ship among women and unemployed inner-city youth have also t\o/m promising 
success. In such a climate, the economic viability of families is enhanced. 



Each tax policy, each welfare program, each regulation has a rationale of its own. 
And certainly government has an obligation to promote the general welfare of its 
citizenry, so the point of criticism is certainly not to sweep all these policies away 
entirely. But the "helping hand" of government can sometimes be a heavy hand 
indeed. When social and economic trends place increasing stresses on an institution 
as fundamental to the continued success of our society as the family, it is time to 
step back and look at all the pieces of the system together. Even if it was not in- 
tended, the social policies in place today constitute a family policy and express our 
values toward work and the family. If, then, they do not meet the needs of contem- 
porary tamilies— and they obviously do not— we need to give serious thought to re- 
designing the system in a more conscious manner. 
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